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NOTE 


In accordance with a Resolution of the Commandery, 
adopted May 14, 1906, the Library Committee presents 
Volume IV of Military Essays and Recollections. The selec- 
tion from the unpublished papers has been made with a view 
to some continuity of history, variety of treatment and a 
sustained interest throughout the volume. 

The papers included have all been edited and the proofs 
read by a companion experienced in such work and having 
knowledge of Civil War history, and your Committee be- 
lieves that the work has been well and faithfully done. 

The results of the war for the Union have been so marked 
and the development of our country since, so marvelous 
that one does not wonder that the hearts and minds of the 
generation succeeding that which fought for the Union 
should be engrossed with the mighty problems of the day. 
For this reason it becomes the more incumbent upon those 
who participated in that great struggle to place on record 
some adequate account of what they saw and experienced 
and especially of the services of those who sacrificed health, 
limb or life that the Nation might live. 

There are yet in the archives of the Commandery papers 
of equal value, besides those which are added each month 
and which doubtless in due time will be uniformly published. 
These volumes will not only be prized by the members of 
the Commandery and the present generation but will have 
an increasing importance in future years. Of the twenty- 
seven papers in this volume, the authors of ten have already 
been mustered out by the Angel of Death. Such papers be- 
come inestimable in value and are a precious memorial of 
the companions whom we miss from our fellowship. 

Wo. Exior FurNEss, 
HARTWELL OsBorN, 
Grorce K. Daucuy, 
Epwarp D. RepINcTon, 
GrorGE C. HowLanp, 
December, 1906. Library Committee. 
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MILITARY ESSAYS 


AND 


RECOLLECTIONS 


LEE’S ADVANCE AND RETREAT IN THE CHEAT 
MOUNTAIN CAMPAIGN IN 18r: SUPPLE- 
MENTED BY THE TRAGIC DEATH OF 
COLONEL JOHN A. WASHINGTON 
OF HIS STAFF. 


BY COL. JOHN LEVERING.* 


West Virginia was the theater of the earliest battles of 
the war to defend the Union of the States, which resulted 
in successes to the Federal arms. Her territory was the 
key, or central position, of the great volunteer army which 
threatened rebellion, from its right wing in old Virginia 
to its left in Missouri. 

The great scope of country from the Alleghanies to the 
Ohio, was too loyal to the government to yield to the be- 
hests of crazed heads at Richmond. The sturdy men of her 
hills and dales, assembled in Wheeling early in June (1861) 
and after a few days of harmonious conference were so 
concreted in will, that they repudiated the doings of the 
Richmond convention, and declared their independence of 
the unfaithful mother state, at the same time they raised an 
Eben-ezer by creating a new state. 

The government, recognizing the importance of this new 
born ally in the constellation of states, immediately ex- 
tended protection. Troops from Ohio and Indiana were 
hurried over the Ohio river, to strengthen the arms of loyal 

*Read December 12, 1889. 
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Virginians, who had organized, already, a regiment, under 
the brave Kelly, to defend and maintain their common- 
wealth. 

The “Mother of Presidents” had so forgotten her alle- 
giance and become so degenerate, that she sought to compel 
this western empire into the vortex of disloyalty. Her 
military strength in the east was organized for defense, 
but in the west, for aggression and subjugation. 

Already in May, a force under Porterfield occu- 
pied Grafton. The while, Garnett and Pegram were dis- 
posing other forces to occupy the land. By the latter 
part of July, the “three months men” of the Federal 
arms, had already determined their service and returned 
home. The three years men replaced them. 

General McClellan had been relieved from command of 
this Department, and General Rosecrans succeeded, issuing 
his first general order from his headquarters, then at Graf- 
ton, on July 25, 1861. The troops of the Department, being 
an “Army of Occupation,” as designated in orders, rather 
than aggression, the forces to occupy Cheat Mountain 
passes, which important locality was the field of events to 
which attention is directed in this paper—consisted of but 
six regiments, a battery and a company of cavalry. These 
comprised the “First Brigade,’ and were placed under 
command of General Joseph J. Reynolds. The whole were 
encamped about sixty miles south from railroad communi- 
cation and transportation, and were, almost too economically 
supplied, beyond the seas of mud and among rocks and 
brambles, to be an effective force. 

The battles at Philippi, Rich Mountain, Carricks Ford, 
Laurel Hill, Buckhannon and Scarrytown had been report- 
ed to the so-called “Confederate government,” showing so 
disastrous results to their cause, that it appeared to them 
important to recover the lost ground, even though large 
details of troops and the presence of their mighty men were 
required. Accordingly, large reinforcements were sent, 
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and General Robert E. Lee was hastily dispatched to that 
field. 

In August two Ohio regiments (Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth) were added to Reynolds’ command, and he 
made such disposition of his limited forces as could best 
protect or guard the two main passes through the moun- 
tain ranges, afforded the enemy by the Staunton and 
Huntersville turnpikes, which converged from southeast 
and south, and joined at Huttonsville, eleven miles south 
from Beverly. 

Reference is made to accompanying map, showing the 
local geography and the location of camps. 

At Cheat Mountain Pass camp, on the Staunton pike, 
three or four miles southeast from Huttonsville, head- 
quarters were temporarily fixed, with the Thirteenth In- 
diana, Colonel Sullivan, and part of the Loomis Michigan 
battery, and of Bracken’s Indiana Cavalry. On the middle 
mountain top on Staunton pike, about eight miles fur- 
ther to the southeast, was Cheat Summit camp, with the 
Fourteenth Indiana, Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Ohio, 
and parts of the battery and cavalry, with Colonel Kimball 
of the Fourteenth Indiana in command. 

At Elk Water camp, on the Huntersville pike, about 
eight miles south from Huttonsville, were the Fifteenth 
_ and Seventeenth Indiana and Third and Sixth Ohio regi- 
ments, Colonel Hascall of the Seventeenth Indiana*, in 
command. The three camps occupying approximately 
the opposite angles of an _ equilateral triangle, were 
about eight miles from each other. There were no high- 
ways within this immense triangular area. The only ways 
into and through it were by narrow “bridle paths,” over 
rugged, rocky ground, of uncertain tread to both men and 
animals. The only practicable road for wheels was by 
way of Huttonsville, and following the turnpikes. All 


*General Milo S. Hascall of Illinois Commandery. 
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supplies, except long forage, had to be wagoned from 
Grafton, or Webster, near by—about sixty miles. The 
roadways during most of the season were almost bot- 
tomless with mud, rendering transportation so difficult, 
and reducing loads so small that it was impossible to 
subsist troops substantially and almost impossible to hold 
the position. The disposition and conditions of matters 
described, existed in the early days of September, 1861, 
by which time it became known that the rebel commander 
had aggressive designs upon us. Our faithful scouts re- 
ported large accessions to the enemy’s forces. General 
Reynolds, who was ever vigilant, was now continually in 
the saddle and encouraged watchfulness and caution along 
the picket lines, and to the scouting parties. Whole 
companies were stationed upon picket in many places, 
especially in the direction of the main forces of the enemy 
known to be at Valley Mountain, about twelve miles or 
further from Elk Water camp. This camp being deemed 
by the General commanding as the objective point of the 
enemy’s attack, headquarters were removed to it. 

As I have already stated, the Confederate leaders, both 
civil and military, attached importance to West Virginia 
and became concerned because of the failures and death 
of General Garnet. Brigadier General W. W. Loring, a 
veteran of the Mexican war, had been sent by them to 
the Cheat Mountain district to gather the scattered forces 
and to command the reinforcements sent from the east 
to confront our positions. At the same time their Gen- 
erals, Floyd and Wise, were operating in the Kanawha 
country and confronted Rosecrans’ forces there. 

To the Confederate government the point of paramount 
importance was the Cheat Mountain or Central pass. 
To this General Lee was assigned. With two aids-de- 
camp, Colonel John A. Washington and Colonel Walter 
H. Taylor, he hastened to Valley Mountain, where he 
established his headquarters. near to those of General 
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Loring, who, though subject to Lee’s orders, was allowed 
to retain personal command of the forces, which consisted 
of the brigade (First North Carolina and Second Ten- 
nessee regiments), under General D. S. Donnelson; a 
brigade of Tennessee regiments under General Ander- 
son; a brigade, Twenty-first and Forty-second Virginia, 
and the Irish regiment of Virginia, under Colonel William 
Gilham; a brigade, under Colonel Burke, and a battalion 
of cavalry under Major W. H. F. Lee.* 

A considerable force of the Confederate army, called 
Monterey division, was stationed on the Staunton pike at 
the crossing of Greenbrier river, about twelve miles be- 
-yond, or southeast from Kimball’s position, on Cheat 
Mountain Summit. This force was under command of 
Brigadier General H. R. Jackson, and consisted of the 
First and Second Georgia, Twenty-third, Thirty-first, 
Thirty-seventh and Forty-fourth Virginia, Third Arkan- 
sas, and two battalions of Virginia Volunteers, also two 
batteries of artillery and several companies of cavalry. 

The aggregation of these forces numbered, perhaps, 
nearly three times that of the Federal troops, and were 
rendered more effective because of access to supplies. 

Conscious of his superior strength, General Lee deter- 
mined to give battle. Preferring to secure advantages by 
strategy, the following confidential order was issued to 
the respective commanders therein named, on the 8th of 
September: 
(CONFIDENTIAL) 
HEADQUARTERS, VALLEY MounrTaAIN, 


September 8, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDER NO. 28. 


1. General H. R. Jackson, commanding Monterey di- 
vision, will detach a column of not more than two thou- 
sand men under Colonel Rust, to turn the enemy’s po- 
sition at Cheat Mountain Pass (“Summit”) at daylight 


*Afterwards well known as General Fitzhugh Lee. 
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on the 12th inst. (Thursday). General Jackson, having 
left a suitable guard for his own position, with the rest 
of his available force will take post on the eastern ridge 
of Cheat Mountain, occupy the enemy .in front, and co- 
operate in the assault of his attacking column should cir- 
cumstances favor. The march of Colonel Rust will be so 
regulated as to attain his position during the same night 
and at the dawn of the appointed day (Thursday, 12th), he 
will, if possible, surprise the enemy in his trenches and 
carry them. 

2. The “Pass,” having been carried, General Jackson, 
with his whole fighting force, will immediately move for- 
ward towards Huttonsville, prepared against an attack 
from the enemy, taking every precaution against firing 
upon the portion of the army operating west of Cheat 
Mountain, and ready to co-operate with it against the 
enemy in Tygart Valley. The supply wagons of the ad- 
vancing columns will follow and the reserve will occupy 
Cheat Mountain. 

3. General Anderson’s brigade will move down Ty- 
gart Valley, following the west slope of Cheat Mountain 
range, concealing his movements from the enemy. On 
reaching Wyman’s (or the vicinity), he will refresh his 
forces, unobserved, send forward intelligent officers to 
make sure of his further course, and during the night of 
the 11th (Wednesday) proceed to the Staunton turnpike, 
where it intersects the west top of Cheat Mountain, so as 
to arrive there as soon after daylight on the 12th (Thurs- 
day) as possible. He will make disposition to hold the 
turnpike, prevent reinforcements reaching Cheat Mountain 
Pass (Summit), cut the telegraph wire, and be prepared, 
if necessary, to aid in the assault of the enemy’s position 
on the middle top (Summit) of Cheat Mountain by Gen- 
eral Jackson’s division—the result of which he must await. 
He must particularly keep in mind that the movement of 
General Jackson is to surprise the enemy in their de- 
fences. He must, therefore, not discover his movements, 
nor advance—before Wednesday night—beyond a point 
where he can conceal his force. Cheat Mountain Pass 
(Summit) being carried, he will turn down the mountain 
and press upon the left and rear of the enemy in Tygart 
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Valley, either by the old or new turnpike, or the Beckys 
Run road, according to circumstances. 

4. General Donnelson’s brigade will advance on the 
right of Tygart Valley river, seizing the paths and ave- 
nues leading from that side of the river and driving back 
the enemy that may endeavor to retard the advance of 
the center, along the turnpike or turn his right. 

5. Such of the artillery as may not be used upon the 
flanks will proceed along the Huntersville turnpike, sup- 
ported by Major Mumford’s battalion, followed by the rest 
of Colonel Gilham’s brigade in reserve. 

6. Colonel Burke’s brigade will advance on the left of 
Tygart Valley river in supporting distance of the cen- 
ter, and clear that side of the valley of the forces of the 
enemy that might obstruct the advance of the artillery. 

7. The cavalry under Major Lee will follow, according 
to the nature of the ground, in rear of the left of Colonel 
Burke’s brigade. It will watch the movements of the 
enemy in that quarter, give notice of, and prevent, if pos- 
sible, any attempt to turn the left of the line, and be pre- 
pared to strike when opportunity offers. 

8. The wagons of each brigade, properly parked and 
guarded, under the charge of their respective quarter- 
masters—who will personally superintend their move- 
ments—will pursue the main turnpike under the general 
direction of the chief quartermaster in the rear of the 
army, and out of cannon range of the enemy. 

g. Commanders on both lines of operations will par- 
ticularly see that their corps wear the distinguishing 
badge, and that both officers and men take every precau- 
tion not to fire on our own troops. This is essentially 
necessary, as the forces on both sides of Cheat Mountain 
may unite. They will also use every exertion to prevent 
noise and straggling from the ranks, correct quietly any 
confusion that may occur, and cause their commands to 
rapidly execute their movements when in the presence of 
the enemy. 


By order of GENERAL W. W. Lorine, 
Carter L. STEVENSON, 
Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General. 
While it is reasonable to expect that General Lee was 


the mainspring in directing this mechanical movement, he 
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indulged in an effort to stimulate the forces by a supple- 
mental order of the same date, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS VALLEY MouNTAIN, 
September 8, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDER NO. —. ; 

The forward movement announced to the Army of the 
Northwest in special order No. 28 from its headquarters, 
of this date, gives the general commanding the oppor- 
tunity of exhorting the troops to keep steadily in view 
the great principles for which they contend, and to mani- 
fest to the world their determination to maintain them. 
The eyes of the country are upon you. The safety of our 
homes and the lives of all you hold dear depend upon 
your courage and exertions. Let each man resolve to be 
victorious, and that the right of self government, liberty 
and peace shall in him find a defender. The progress of 
this army must be forward. ROE. Lee; 

General Commanding. 

As will be observed, Rust’s command had the most 
conspicuous part to perform. He had to “attain his po- 
sition during the night”—passing from Kimball’s front to 
his rear, over hills, dales and streams, and be in position 
at dawn of day; his attack to be the signal for the general 
onslaught upon the Federal camps. 

How this “well laid plan” was followed we are privileged 
to refer to subsequent papers and events to learn. 

Colonel Taylor, of General Lee’s staff, wrote as follows: 

“Inasmuch as Rust’s column had the most difficult part 
to perform, he was started in advance of the other col- 
umns, and it was determined and ordered that they should 
await the signal of his attack before doing anything more 
than securing positions from which they could readily and 
quickly advance to the work to which they had been re- 
spectively assigned. All were ordered to take every pre- 
caution to prevent their movements being discovered, as 
the success of the whole undertaking depended on taking 
the enemy on center top (Summit) by surprise. Although 
the several tops of the mountain were in a direct line, not 
very far distant from each other, it was necessary to make 
considerable circuit in riding from one to the other; and 
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as Rust’s musketry could be more readily and promptly 
observed than any other signal, the general attack was 
made to depend upon it.” 

“The several commands being in every respect prepared 
for the anticipated battle, moved forward at the time men- 
tioned, and in the several @irections indicated in the order 
of march and attack.” 

The movement of General Donnelson’s brigade, in per- 
forming their part of the order, has been described by 
Colonel Savage of the Sixteenth Tennessee Infantry, 
which comprised a part of the brigade. He relates their 
march from Valley Mountain northward to Stuart’s run 
(shown oh map) where, at Simmons’ house, they captured 
Captain Bense’s company of the Sixth Ohio Volunteers, 
stationed there as one of our advanced pickets, and were, 
manifestly, wanting in proper vigilance. This occurred on 
September 11th, while moving to their assigned positions. 

“From Simmons’ House,” Colonel Savage states, “Don- 
nelson marched up the mountain side at about right 
angles to Stuart’s Run, at about four miles, getting to 
Becky’s Run; going down Becky’s Run some distance 
the brigade was halted about sun down in the edge of an 
old field. Donnelson here called a council of war. He 
spoke of a thousand men stationed at a point some four 
or five miles further and suggested the propriety of going 
forward and capturing them. Savage said to Donnelson 
that it was possible for their brigade to capture one thou- 
sand, but after the capture, being several miles in the rear 
of Crouch’s, he could not return with the prisoners.” 

Donnelson read his order Savage said to him, as he 
understood the order; the brigade was already five or six 
miles further advanced than General Lee intended. To 
the question, What shall be done? Savage said: “Select 
a good place for the troops to pass the night, and if Lor- 
ing should attack the enemy in front at daylight, the 
brigade could safely attack in the rear and atone for being 
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out of place. If Loring did not attack at daylight the 
safety of the brigade required a rapid countermarch.” 

He further states: “It was at that time raining and get- 
ting dark. The brigade, with the Eighth Tennessee in 
front, turned to the left, following a path through an old 
field, reaching the foot of the mountain at a gap or de- 
pression, where the path descended into a steep hollow. 
Savage, with General Donnelson, riding at the head of the 
Sixteenth regiment, had descended about one hundred 
yards when the whole camp at Crouch’s appeared in full 
view, apparently within less than a mile. Savage inquired 
of the General what orders he had given Colonel Fulton 
of the Eighth, whose regiment was leading. Being in- 
formed that Fulton was directed to find a good place to 
camp for the night, Savage told the General that he was 
unwilling to descend further, that a few men on the 
heights could capture the brigade in the morning. That 
it was a little strange that Fulton’s front guard had not 
been fired at already. 

The word “halt” was passed along the line. Savage 
went on foot to the bottom of the mountain, and found 
Fulton halted on the level, within hearing of the noise of 
a water course, between him and Crouch. He directed 
Fulton to return to the top of the mountain, and guard 
the path at the gap. Savage moved the Sixteenth back 
toward Becky’s run to give room on the mountain for 
the Eighth. Savage was up and down the lines all night. 
At the first appearance of day, he left the brigade and 
walked on the top of the mountain to the left of the path, 
reaching the bluff where he had a plain view of the camp 
below. As he returned, the sentinel said: “General Lee 
is in camp, and they have been hunting for you.” Savage 
reported, was questioned by General Lee, and directed to 
retire his regiment by the path down the mountain to 
Becky’s run as fast as practicable. 


The front guard had moved about two hundred yards 
or more when they fired on Federal scouts who were 
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coming up the path, two of the scouts fell in the path 
wounded. Further down the mountain, near to the old 
field, the firing became general. Savage ordered a charge, 
believing that his men, who were on the highest ground, 
were at a disadvantage. The Federals were in the field, 
and killed Martin, of the Sixteenth, in the edge of the 
field. The Federals were reported as an hundred rifle- 
men. After the charge Savage’s men had the advantage 
and the others retreated.” 

While these secret movements were being made, it 
must be understood that General Reynolds and regimen- 
tal commanders under him were on the alert. Active 
scouting and vigilant picketing characterized the Federal 
action. The Seventeenth Indiana (Colonel M. S. Has- 
call) picketed the country for several miles in front of 
camp at Elk Water, and were aware of the movement of 
that part of the Confederate forces (Burke’s brigade), on 
the west of the Tygart Valley River. 

Colonel Kimball, on Cheat Summit, was at least sus- 
picious of the enemy’s attempt at surprise. In letter of 
October 26, 1886, received from him, he writes me: “I 
had sent Captain Coons of the Fourteenth Indiana west 
with a detachment to scout and guard the approaches from 
Rosencranz’s place to my position on the evening of the 
11th of September, and sent Lieutenant Junod with Com- 
pany E of the Fourteenth to the old field over the hill 
(east) across Cheat river, and sent Company E of the 
Fourteenth up Cheat River some two miles above the 
bridge, also stationed the usual outpost over the ridge on 
my left, and the camp guard as usual for rear.” 

As the movements and actions of Captain Coons—the 
first-mentioned detail by Kimball—is most important to 
the purpose of this paper, viz., the advance and retreat 
of Lee—I will relate his experiences. Captain Coons 
was directed to select sixty men—twenty of them from his 
own company, G of the Fourteenth Indiana, and twenty 
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each from the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Ohio—and 
proceeded with them, as stated by General Kimball, to 
the Rosencranz place on Becky’s Run. To reach this 
place the force had to pursue the turnpike, westward, to 
the foot of the mountain, near to the Red Bridge, there 
to enter a dim bridle path, as the only trail available, 
toward the position named. Starting after nightfall on 
the 11th—taking three men of Bracken’s Cavalry along, 
to report, if necessary—they proceeded down the pike 
to the bridge, where they were overtaken by darkness, 
and could not find the trail. 

I may best employ the narration of Private John R. 
McClure of Company G, Fourteenth Indiana, who was 
one of the party. He wrote me: “We started down 
towards Huttonsville at night. We came to where we 
thought the trail was that led towards Elk Water, but it 
was so dark we could not find it, so we had to wait until 
morning. Just at break of day we struck the trail and 
went on until we came to the first valley. Here we 
found a house (Rosencranz). It looked to us as if there 
had been a good many people around there lately. We 
looked across the valley up on the side of the mountain. 
We could see smoke, and heard the snapping of caps as 
though they were cleaning their guns. Coons said: 
‘Boys, I expect those fellows are Colonel Wagner’s pick- 
ets (Fifteenth Indiana, Camp Elk Water). We will have 
our breakfast over there.’ He (Coons) detailed four men 
to go see who they were. The men went, and as they 
got fifty yards up the side of the mountain, they were 
fired into by rebels. The rebels never asked them 
to surrender. They wounded three of the four—took 
two of them prisoners. As soon as we heard the racket 
we went forward to within about fifty yards of the foot of 
the hill. The rebs came down in force to within shoot- 
ing distance. We could not see them, only the smoke 
of their guns. They seemed to over-shoot us. We fired 
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five or six rounds, when Coons ordered us to fall back 
on the side of the hill. As luck would have it, here lay a 
big tree that made a good breast-work for us. 

“Now the rebs came down in the valley and formed a 
line, as if on dress parade. Coons ordered us to fire by 
platoons. Every time we fired we could see their lines 
break, and their officers would make them form again. 
The trouble to us was the rebels would keep filing down 
the hill and making their parade bigger all the time. We 
shot from behind our log for twenty minutes, I suppose, 
then we fell back again to a small cleared spot of ground. 
Here Coons asked us what we had better do. We said: 
‘Forma skirmish line and get back towards camp.’ In the 
meantime Coons sent out one of the cavalry men to camp 
for reinforcements. Poor fellow, the rebels killed him! 

“We started to camp with our skirmish line, keeping a 
north trail for our guide, and got along well until we 
came near the main road, where we ran into a bunch of 
rebels again—look like doctors, and quartermasters, 
and negroes, and what not. We just fired into them. 
Coons told us to give it to them. They all broke and run. 
We could see over the road. There was a lot of rebels 
over there—all run. We could not go forward any 
further, so Coons gave us the order to ‘right face.’ By 
this time we felt that we could whip the whole rebel 
army, but we thought their parade was very large. We 
right faced and left as soon as we could—Indian fashion. 
The rebels didn’t seem to want to follow, but were trying 
to get away. 

“We had a Dutchman along with us that did not stand 
fire very well. When we commenced our skirmish, he 
brought his gun to a ‘right shoulder shift’ and started 
back, but he ran into some rebels and had to come back 
to us. He made a good soldier afterwards. 

“As I said, we marched on, single file. The woods 
seemed to be covered with blankets, knap-sacks, etc. We 
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sat down to rest. We were lost. We felt surrounded on 
all sides by the enemy. We got into a little huddle and 
talked in a low tone. We did not know what to do. 
Finally one of Bracken’s cavalry, a bright-eyed boy of 
18 years, said he could lead us out, and he did. We got 
into camp about sunset, on the west side.” 

As will be observed, this squad under Coons were the 
“too riflemen” referred to in Colonel Savage’s statement, 
to which he adds: “General Lee, with less than a dozen 
men had followed Donnelson on the night of the 11th, 
and when Lee reached the old field, where Donnelson 
turned to the left, it was so dark he could not follow the 
trail. He and his escort spent the night in the timber where 
Donnelson held a council of war. As soon as it was light 
enough they followed the trail and these Federals must 
have followed the same trail through the field in ten or 
fifteen minutes after Lee had passed.” 

General Lee had followed Donnelson, who had exceeded 
his orders, to prevent his getting into trouble or being 
cut off. It is easy to guess that if Captain Coons, with his 
sixty men had found the trail in the darkness on the night 
of the 11th and reached Rosencranz’s place as directed 
the surprise would have been on the other side, as Coons 
would have captured their Commander and his staff. 
This narrow escape has been commented on by his subor- 
dinates since the war. 

As in the construction or plot of a story, my hearers 
may already anticipate the end of this narrative. As will 
be understood, General Rust with 2,000 men from Camp 
Bartow gained Kimball’s rear without exposure, while 
the superior officer, General H. R. Jackson, was moving 
up to Kimball’s front. Anderson, with his brigade from 
- Loring’s command, had parted company with Donnelson’s 
force at Daffs on Connelly’s Run and had reached a posi- 
tion at the junction of the old and new pikes, nearly two 
miles in rear of Rust’s position. Donnelson had reached 
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the rear on our left bank, at Elk Water, though obstructed 
by the river, while Loring, with the main body, or center 
of their army, was within easy reach of the front of Elk 
Water. All were waiting the signal attack by General 
Rust, who after stopping and capturing a few wagons from 
Kimball’s Camp, which were started toward Cheat Pass 
Camp for supplies, appeared to be reconnoitering. 

Colonel Taylor, of General Lee’s staff, further explains 
the situation, as follows: 

“All progressed satisfactorily. Anderson reached and 
occupied the turnpike at its crossing on the third (or 
rear) top of Cheat Mountain. So unsuspecting was the 
enemy, and so silently was Anderson’s movement made 
that his men captured an engineer officer Lieutenant, 
(now Colonel) Merrill of Rosecrans’ staff, and others, 
quietly and confidently pursuing the road toward their 
rear. General Jackson had his command well in hand, 
prepared to engage the enemy in front. General Donnel- 
son’s brigade rested the latter portion of the night, not 
far from the camps of his enemy on Tygart Valley River. 

“Morning found everything just as the most confident 
could have hoped, with the exception that the night had 
been a rainy, disagreeable one, and the men, consequently, 
uncomfortable. This, however, would soon be forgotten 
in the excitement of battle and the promise of certain 
victory. All were ready, and Rust’s attack was anxiously 
awaited. General Jackson worried the enemy by attack- 
ing his advanced guard on the first top of the mountain 
(He fired on the picket only, and killed Lieutenant Junod 
—J. L.), and only awaiting the signal from Rust, he 
pressed forward earnestly with his entire command. 

“Hours passed, and no signal was heard! What can 
have happened? Enough time has elapsed to enable the 
troops to reach Center Top (Summit) unless prevented 
by some unexpected impediment. Would Rust never 
attack? Alas! he never did. And,” Colonel Taylor adds, 
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“it was learned that after Rust had reached his proper 
position he was surprised to find them far more formidable 
than he had supposed—too formidable to aay an assault, 
and no attack was made.” 

You will already have anticipated my conclusion by 
observing that while Rust and his forces were suffering 
an attack, or spell, of nervous procrastination, Coons 
with his sixty men, who had already indulged in one 
skirmish four miles away, as related, had in his wanderings 
struck Anderson’s rear and fired into his doctors, quarter- 
masters and negroes. This shot in the rear was quickly 
interpreted as an ambush prepared by Kimball, who, they 
guessed, had knowledge of their plans, and all, rank and 
file, by simultaneous impulse, dashed into the hospitable 
thickets of undergrowth—the only laurels they had se- 
cured on this occasion—and they could be heard break- 
ing brush for hours, relieved of their blankets, knapsacks, 
etc., which “seemed to cover the ground,” as Private 
McClure expressed it. Kimball, who had in the meantime 
learned of the interference with his wagons and suspicious 
of a “fly on his horn,” ordered out three companies, and 
with them went hastily to the place just in time to meet 
the fugitives and fire a few rounds at them while on the 
wing. 

General Kimball wrote: “The enemy now having sharp 
firing on their front and rear retreated and soon were in 
a panic, throwing away their guns, knapsacks, blankets 
and clothing. They passed over the mountain beyond 
my right and to the west. We captured twelve prisoners, 
two negroes, found over 700 blankets and the ground was 
literally strewn with knapsacks, haversacks and old guns; 
besides we recovered all men, horses and wagons taken 
from us in the morning.” 

Colonel Taylor adds: “Detached, discovered, without 
knowledge of the cause of Rust’s silence, the other com- 
mands were powerless for good, and occupied with the 
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necessity of providing for their own safety, it only re- 
mained to have them recalled to their former positions. 
On the next day Colonel Rust personally reported to 
General Lee. The only cause assigned by him for his 
non-action is that heretofore given. Some thought it a 
proper matter for a Court of Inquiry or for trial by court 
martial. Neither the one nor the other was ever had.” 

General Donnelson made official report in a few days 
after to General Loring. The latter was so chagrined 
with Lee’s withdrawal and failures that it was known he 
made no report. Even soldiers animadverted and sug- 
gested that their Commander should read and consider 
his own eloquent order. The conclusive evidence of their 
great discomfiture is contained in a confidential letter 
written five days after by General Lee to Governor 
Letcher, of Virginia, as follows: 

VALLEY MOUNTAIN, 
Sept. 17, 1861. 
My Dear GOVERNOR: 

I received your very kind note of the 5th inst. just as I 
was about to accompany General Loring’s command on 
an expedition to the enemy’s works in front, or I would 
have before thanked you for the interest you take in my 
welfare and your too flattering expressions of my ability. 
Indeed you over-rate me much, and I feel humbled when 
I weigh myself by your standard. I am, however, very 
grateful for your confidence, and I can answer for my sin- 
cerity in the earnest endeavor I make to advance the 
cause I have so much at heart, though conscious of the 
slow progress I make. 

I was very sanguine of taking the enemy’s works on 
last Thursday morning. I had considered the subject 
well. With great effort the troops, intended for the sur- 
prise, had reached their destination, having traveled 
twenty miles of steep, rugged mountain paths; and the 
last day through a terrible storm which lasted all night, 
and in which they had to stand drenched to the skin in 
cold rain. Still their spirits were good. When morning 
broke I could see the enemy’s tents on Valley River at the 
point on the Huttonsville road just below me. It was a 
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tempting sight. We waited for the attack on Cheat Moun- 
tain, which was to be the signal, till Io a. m., the men 
cleaning their unserviceable arms. But the signal did not 
come. All chance for a surprise was gone. The pro- 
visions of the men had been destroyed the preceding day 
by the storm. They had had nothing to eat that morning, 
could not hold out another day and were obliged to be 
withdrawn. 

The party sent to Cheat Mountain to take that in 
rear had also to be withdrawn. The attack to come off 
from the east side failed from the difficulties in the way: 
the opportunity was lost, and our plan discovered. It was 
a grievous disappointment to me I assure you. But for 
the rain storm | have no doubt it would have succeeded. 
This, Governor, is for your own eye. Please do not speak 
of it. We must try again. 

Our greatest loss is the death of my dear friend, 
Colonel Washington. He and my son were reconnoiter- 
ing the front of the enemy. They came unawares upon 
a concealed party who fired upon them within twenty 
yards, and the Colonel fell, pierced by three balls. My 
son’s horse received three shots, but he escaped on the 
Colonel’s horse. His zeal for the cause to which he had 
devoted himself carried him, I fear, too far. 

We took some seventy prisoners and killed some 
twenty-five or thirty of the enemy. Our loss was small 
besides what I have mentioned. Our greatest difficulty 
is the roads. It is impossible to get along. 

It is that which has paralyzed all our efforts. 

With sincerest thanks for your good wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
R. E, Ler. 


His Excellency, Governor John Letcher. 

As may be supposed, Reynolds’ forces at Elk Water 
were sleepless and active in watching every avenue 
exposed to attack, which was hourly expected even after 
the enemy had taken flight from Kimball’s front. After 
falling back from Elk Water by order of General Lee, 
General Loring was reluctant to throw away the oppor- 
tunity for successful fight. On the afternoon of the next 
day (13th) he ordered Major W. H. F. Lee, Commander 
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of Cavalry, to make reconnoisance in front of Camp Elk 
Water, to determine the Federal position and avenues 
of approach. 

Major Lee, taking a battalion of cavalry, was accom- 
panied by Colonel John A. Washington of General Lee’s 
staff. After they had scanned the country for several 
miles in front of our position they approached our camp 
by the Elk Road. When perhaps two miles away, and 
conscious of nearness to the Federal pickets, Major Lee 
determined the errand accomplished and proposed to 
return, but Colonel Washington, actuated by a spirit of 
daring and enterprise, remonstrated, and urged that they 
venture further. 

Just at this time Company K, Captain Kloenne, of the 
Seventeenth Indiana, were on picket on that road, posted 
about a mile in front of Elk Water Camp. In the exercise 
of extraordinary vigilance, as exerted for several days past 
under Reynolds’ orders, Colonel Hascall sent Company E 
_ of his regiment, under Captain Stough, to reconnoiter 
beyond the picket post. This company had proceeded a 
half mile or further beyond the picket when they came 
to a long, narrow pass or defile in which course Elk Water 
Creek, hemmed in on the right (west) by a mountain 
side covered with dense undergrowth, suggestive of pos- 
sible occupancy by troops in ambuscade. Captain Stough, 
in precaution, detailed ten men under Sergeant John J. 
Weiler as flankers to scour this hillside in advance of the 
company. 

Sergeant Weiler, with two men—Corporal William L. 
Birney and Private William L. Johnson—proceeded 
together in a line parallel to the road, and not far away, 
the other eight men being farther up the hillside and 
marching abreast the three, the company remaining in 
position, concealed by a curve in the road. 

Just at this juncture of affairs on the Federal side, 
Colonel Washington had succeeded in persuading Major 
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Lee to further risk. The main body of their cavalry was 
directed to remain in position on a hill top. Taking two 
men along, Major Lee and Washington proceeded down 
the hill, from the foot of which they could see up this 
ravine Or pass—perhaps a half mile, at the distant end of 
it, as appeared to them, was a vidette, mounted. Colonel 
Washington, in a spirit of mirth, exclaimed: “Let us 
capture that fellow on a gray horse.”. Over-persuaded, 
Major Lee consented. Directing the two cavalry men to 
remain where they were, he and Colonel Washington 
charged up the ravine, “believing,” General Lee recently 
wrote, “that the vidette would probably empty his carbine 
and retreat.” When about half the distance was passed 
they came directly opposite Sergeant Weiler and party, 
who had just reached a mound of earth—apparently left 
by roots of a once fallen tree—where they halted, attracted 
by the sound of horses’ feet. As the horsemen came 
opposite, they right wheeled across the road as though 
to pass part of a fallen tree, presenting their backs to 
the flankers, who, on the instant, determined them as of 
the enemy by a white patch upon Colonel Washington’s 
cap (a local mark worn by their troops). They raised 
their guns and fired simultaneously, the three balls passing 
through Colonel Washington, whose horse, a fine bay 
charger, suddenly wheeled as his rider fell and ran back, 
following Major Lee, who retreated hastily and was fired 
upon by the other flankers; his horse so wounded that 
he fell, Major Lee continued his retreat, dismounted, by 
running for some distance up the bed of the creek, as 
protection from further missiles. 

The flankers immediately ran to Colonel Washington, 
who, trying to rise on his elbow, was in a gasping, dying 
condition. The three bullets having struck him near to 
each other in the back, passing out his breast—one 
through a letter in his breast pocket, one cut the top of 
his pistol belt, the third came out between. 
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The entire company was soon upon the spot. Colonel 
Washington asked for a drink, which was given him and 
he died saying no more. A litter was formed from guns 
and accoutrements, upon which the body was carried back 
to the picket post, where an ambulance was sent for to 
convey him into camp, his identity unknown until Colonel 
Hascall met them and observed the name of John A. 
Washington upon the cuffs of his gauntlets, and upon a 
napkin in his haversack. On reaching camp Captain 
Loomis, of Michigan Battery, was sent for as a supposed 
acquaintance and his identity was established. 

The writer made examination of the person of Colonel 
Washington. He had a pair of heavy pistols and a large 
knife attached to a belt around his body, a small powder 
flask, a field glass, a pair of spurs, Buck gauntlets, an old- 
fashioned gold watch and fob chain, letters, and a map of 
the country on our front and some coins. His sword, 
which was tied to the pommel of his saddle, was with his 
horse. The confiscable articles were taken; the private 
property left on his person. The body was carefully dis- 
posed and placed in the Camp Hospital (farm dwelling) 
until morning, when it was returned to his friends. 

Early on the following morning (14th), as directed by 
General Reynolds, Colonel Hascall took charge of the 
escort conveying the body in an ambulance driven by 
Sergeant Weiler, and carrying communication from Gen- 
eral Reynolds to the Confederate Commander, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Sept. 14, 1861. 
To COMMANDING OFFICER, 
CONFEDERATE Forces, TyGAarts VALLEY, 


Sir:—By direction of the General commanding this 
post I forward, under flag of truce, the remains of Colonel 
John A. Washington, that his friends may with more 
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certainty obtain them. There was not time last night after 
his recognition to communicate. 
Very respectfully, 
Geo. S. Ross, 
A. A, General. 

Proceeding beyond our lines with flag of truce displayed, 
on reaching our outer picket post, which was on that day 
under command of Major (since General) J. Warren 
Kiefer, of Third Ohio Volunteers, a flag of truce from 
General Lee in charge of Colonel Starke, of Louisiana, 
was met, bearing a note of inquiry as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS CAMP ON VALLEY RIVER, 
Sept. 14, 1861. 
To THE GENERAL COMMANDING U. S. Troops: 
HUTTONSVILLE, VA. 

GENERAL :—Lieutenant-Colonel John A. Washington, my 
Aide-de-Camp, whilst riding yesterday with a small escort 
was fired upon by your pickets and I fear killed. Should 
such be the case, I request that you will deliver to me his 
body, or should he be a prisoner in your hands, that I 
be informed of his condition. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

Ry E. Lee; 
General Commanding. 

Information of the death of Colonel Washington hav- 
ing been sent to the Confederate Commander, an ambu- 
lance with mounted escort, under command of Major 
(since General) W. H. F. Lee, came to receive the body. 
The transfer was made, and the detachments returned to 
their respective camps. In the disposal of the confiscated 
articles taken from the person of Colonel Washington the 
following correspondence occurred: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Oct. 22, 1861. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. J. REYNOLDS, 
Camp ELk WatEeR, VA. 

Sir :—Through the hands of Captain H. Jones Brooks 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of an army 
revolver found on the person of Colonel John A. Wash- 
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ington. I shall always prize it as a memorable relic of 
the present glorious struggle for freedom and the Union. 

To the brave Sergeant Leiber (?), of the Seventeenth 
Indiana Regiment, who enjoys the honor of having made 
this notorious rebel leader bite the dust, you will, in the 
name of the War Department, present the other revolver 
and articles found upon the traitor’s person and retained 
in your care. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 
SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 
Reply was made as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, CHEAT Mountain Division, 
HUTTONSVILLE, Oct 30, 1861. 
Hon. SIMON CAMERON: 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Sir:—Your letter of instruction of the 22d inst. is 
received. On further investigation it is made to appear 
that the three shots received by Colonel John A. Wash- 
ington, all of which were plainly visible on his body, were 
fired by Sergeant John J. Weiler (not Leiber, as before 
reported), Corporal W. L. Birney, Private Wm. F. John- 
son, all of Company E, Seventeenth Indiana Regiment. 
In accordance with the tenor of your letter of 22d inst. 
I have distributed the articles among these soldiers, Ser- 
geant Weiler receiving the revolver. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. J. REYNoLpDs, 
Brigadier-General. 

The remaining pistol being awarded to Sergeant Weiler, 
the large knife was given to Corporal Birney, the gaunt- 
lets to Private Johnson. General Reynolds took charge 
of the field glass, and subsequently gave it to Colonel 
Washington’s son, George Washington, of Charlestown, 
W. Va.; General Hascall has the spurs; the writer has 
the small powder flask; Rev. John T. Rose, son of Captain 
George S. Rose,- Assistant Adjutant-General, has a letter 
which was mutilated by one of the bullets. Colonel Wash- 
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ington’s sword, which was carried by his horse, was sent 
to his family, and was, soon after, destroyed by fire in 
the family dwelling house which was burned before the 
war ended. The body of Colonel Washington was buried 
on his plantation—“Waveland,” near Marshall, in Fauquier 
county, Va. 

Thus went out the name of Washington, who was the 
last inheritor of Mount Vernon, a traitor to the govern- 
ment which the great “Father of His Country” labored to | 
construct. In open rebellion against it, avoiding the vali- 
ant men who were endeavoring to perpetuate it, he was 
shot in the back. 

“Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him.” 


THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY IN EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO. 


By Cot. JoHn S. Cooper.* 

Had I known when, in a rash moment, the above topic 
was selected for this paper, what the result was to be, 
nothing could have tempted me to the task. 

In the perspective of twenty-four years, memory had 
thrown a mellow light over the Valley campaign of 1862. 
The retrospect, in outline, was a broad, beautiful valley, 
walled in on either side by lofty mountain ranges, watered 
by the beautiful river of the Shenandoah, and traversed 
by that excellent highway known as the Valley Turn- 
pike, that wound through an agricultural region, abound- 
ing in cultivated farms, with spacious farm houses and, 
every few miles led into the pleasant streets of some clean, 
thrifty village or city. The valley, aside from being the 
garden of Virginia, possessed historical interest. Its chief 
city, Winchester, had been the place of rendezvous for 
Washington’s forces in the French war, more than twenty 
years before the Revolution. Kind memory had also 
given a tinge of adventure and romance, to say nothing 
of military glory, to our campaign. 

So far as our own command—Shield’s division—was 
concerned, its fourteen infantry regiments and five bat- 
teries of artillery were composed principally of young 
men who had enlisted under the first call for troops in 
April, 1861, or the call made a short time thereafter for 
three years, or during the war; and the organizations had 
nearly all served under the command of McClellan in 
West Virginia during the campaign of 1861. 


*Read December 9, 1886. 
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This, accompanied with the recollection of how our 
division gave Stonewall Jackson and his famous command 
their first and last severe drubbing at the Battle of Win- 
chester or Kernstown;* and how, when we left the valley 
to join McDowell at Fredericksburg, Jackson turned upon 
Fremont and Banks and drove each of them, in turn, 
out of the valley, requiring our prompt recall to keep 
him in his place—all tended to make the recollection very 
pleasing and eminently satisfactory. 

Well, with this rather rosy-hued picture in outline, as it 
appeared at the end of the vista of nearly a quarter of a 
century, I endeavored, with the aid of old diaries and let- 
ters and company, regimental and more general histories, 
to live over again the personal experiences of that cam- 
paign. 

The result is not pleasing. It has happened, I suspect, 
in the case of our army life, pretty much as in our recol- 
lections of childhood and early manhood, that all the un- 
pleasant details of daily experience drop out of memory, 
leaving only those pleasant recollections which we love 
to recall. 

At any rate, I am entirely satisfied to be here tonight 
instead of on the march or in battle, bivouac or camp in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

It is impossible to become interested in the campaign 
under consideration without seeing everywhere, as the 
one central figure, in all the rapid movements, marches 
and battles which there took place in the space of a few 
months, that most Napoleonic of all the soldiers of the 
Confederacy, Stonewall Jackson. If he was not the sole 
military genius on either side, who was conspicuous in 
that theater of startling events, he certainly was the only 
one who made himself conspicuously felt. Upon that 
campaign his military reputation will chiefly rest, for at 


*March 23, 1862, Gen. James Shields, Commanding.—Ed. 
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its close, his command became part of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and himself one of Lee’s subordinates. 


During the events to be narrated Jackson was prac- 
tically independent of any direction or control by the 
Confederate authorities at Richmond. At the very outset 
an incident occurred which indicated that he would not 
brook interference from the Richmond war office. In 
January (1862) he had taken possession of Romney after 
its evacuation by part of the troops of our division, then 
under General Lander, and had posted there General Lor- 
ing with a force of several thousand men. These men and 
their officers, not satisfied to pass the rest of the winter 
in that rather isolated place, made such general and griev- 
ous complaints that they reached Mr. Benjamin, the war 
secretary, at Richmond. Finally the latter one day tele- 
graphed Jackson as follows: “Our news indicates that 
a movement is making to cut off General Loring’s com- 
mand; order him back to Winchester immediately.” Jack- 
son at once had the order executed. Then he wrote, so ad- 
vising Mr. Benjamin, and stating that with such interfer- 
ence with his command he could not expect to be of much 
service in the field, and requested to be ordered back to 
his old post as professor at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; and, should this request be refused, he tendered his 
unconditional resignation. It took all the entreaties of 
the Confederate authorities and Jackson’s personal friends 
to induce him to remain in the field. 

In a letter to the Governor of Virginia about the mat- 
ter, he calls the interference of Mr. Benjamin “an attempt 
to control military operations in detail from the secre- 
tary’s desk at a distance ;” and that a single order, like the 
one in question, might destroy the entire fruits of a cam- 
paign. In conclusion he says: “I desire to say nothing 
against the Secretary of War. I take it he has done what 
he believed to be best, but I regard such a policy as ruin- 
ous,” 
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Mr. Benjamin, after that affair, did not attempt again 
to interfere with Stonewall Jackson. 

I have called attention to this incident for the light it 
throws on the conduct of the campaign on our side, 
where there were not only exceptional cases of attempted 
control of the military operations of this campaign in de- 
tail from the desk of our War Secretary at a distance, 
but where that was the rule almost without an exception. 

Great things for our cause were expected from the cam- 
paign about to open in Virginia, both on the part of the 
Army of the Potomac and our forces in the valley. The 
news from our armies in the West, at Mill Springs, Forts 
Henry and Donelson, seemed to us the prelude to a suc- 
cessful campaign during the season for military opera- 
tions just opening in Virginia. 

Some of the troops (which subsequently composed our 
command, known as Shield’s division), had passed part of 
the winter of 1861 and 1862 at Romney, whence several 
expeditions had gone against the enemy towards Win- 
chester and Moorefield. 

Then when, in January (1862) Stonewall Jackson, with 
a greatly superior force, had tried to cut us off from the 
Potomac, and our base of supplies and lines of retreat, 
General F. W. Lander had arrived after dark, just in time 
to break camp at Romney, and by a hard night’s march 
to beat Jackson in reaching the point where he was try- 
ing to cut us off. Arriving at the Upper Potomac at 
Patterson’s Creek, the regiments of infantry, batteries of 
artillery and cavalry composing the division were reor- 
ganized—the infantry into brigades. We had fourteen 
infantry regiments, five batteries of artillery and one regi- 
ment of cavalry. 

The command moved along the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad eastward, as it was’ repaired, until we reached 
Paw Paw Tunnel, where the division encamped for the 
greater part of February, 1862. From this point General 
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Lander led in person an expedition against a consider- 
able force of the enemy at Blooming Gap,* a gorge in the 
mountains on the road to Winchester. In this affair, 
which occurred at daybreak, the enemy were completely 
surprised and, strange to say, their commanding officer 
admits it in his official report. The road on which our 
troops had to approach the enemy wound through a deep 
gorge in the mountain, and Lander sent the infantry on 
each side, up and over the mountain to flank the enemy, 
giving orders to the Colonel of the cavalry regiment, at 
once our infantry on the flanks opened fire, to charge 
through the gap at the head of his regiment. Instead of 
doing that the cavalry colonel dismounted some of his 
men and sent them cautiously forward as skirmishers. 
Riding furiously to the head of the regiment, Lander 
shouted: “Men! if your Colonel is a (“blanked”) coward, 
follow your General.” The result was that Lander and his 
staff, with a small number of those cavalrymen, charged 
through the gap and captured seventy-five prisoners, and 
among them seventeen commissioned officers. 

By reason of these exploits, and several other success- 
ful expeditions sent out by Lander, the division came to 
have the highest confidence in him as their commander. 

On the twenty-eighth of February the Division was 
still in and around Paw Paw Tunnel on the Potomac. 
Lower down on that river, and on the Maryland side, op- 
posite Martinsburg and Williamsport, were the troops 
composing what was afterward General A. S. Williams’ 
division, at that time commanded by General N. P. Banks. 
On February 28th General McClellan sent orders to Gen- 
eral Lander to move on Martinsburg at once. Now Mar- 
tinsburg was in a southeasterly direction from Paw Paw 
Tunnel, and there were two roads practicable, one by way 
of the river and railroad, roundabout in a northeast and 


*Engagement at Blooming Gap, Feb. 13, 1862.—Ed. 
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then southeast direction, and more than twice as far as the 
other route by way of Blooming Gap on the direct road 
to Winchester, and which, when within about twenty 
miles of that place, forks, one road leading eastward by 
way of Unger’s store to Martinsburg, and the other con- 
tinuing on southeastwardly to Winchester. Of course 
the former was the safer route, to avoid any unpleasant 
encounter with the enemy, but in a military sense the 
latter possessed every advantage. It compelled the evac- 
uation by such of the enemy’s troops as were in front of 
Banks on the Potomac from Martinsburg to Harper’s 
Ferry, on penalty of having us fall upon their rear; and 
meantime left them uncertain as to whether we might not 
continue directly on to attack Winchester and gave us 
the opportunity to do so if occasion offered. The charac- 
ter of the country, too, was such that we need have no 
apprehension for the security of our own rear or flanks. 

On March first the whole Division was put in motion 
by the latter route. At the end of the first day’s march, 
and when within about twenty miles of Winchester, came 
the sorrowful and disheartening news that Lander had 
died that day. He had remained behind too sick to go 
on the march, but expected to join us the next day. 

Then happened what always happens in war, when mil- 
itary mediocrity succeeds military genius. Timidity, un- 
certainty and hesitation take the place of confidence, 
based on knowing what is best to do and how to do it. 
The whole Division countermarched and went back to 
Paw Paw Tunnel, whence by the river and railroad route 
in the course of ten days we had joined Banks at Mar- 
tinsburg, only to find that Jackson had fallen back to 
Winchester before Banks’ advance, and when we reached 
Winchester the next day to find Banks in peaceable pos- 
session of that place, with Jackson retreating further up 
the valley. The campaign had thus for our division an 
ominous beginning. 
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Had Lander lived to lead us for the subsequent three 
months the history of that campaign would, in my judg- 
ment, read very differently. His legitimate successor, in 
all that goes to make up the great military leader, seems 
not to have appeared in that valley at the head of our 
troops until more than two and a half years after Lander’s 
death. In saying this it is not intended to cast any re- 
flections upon the other commanders of the Union forces 
in the valley. They doubtless did the best they could; 
but it required a great military character at that time, 
under the evil system of awaiting orders from Washing- 
ton, to achieve success at the head of troops in the field 
of Virginia. Our commanding officers seemed to get the 
habit of keeping their eyes turned towards Washington, 
and their ears opened to catch the sounds from the Fed- 
eral war office, rather than looking after Stonewall Jack- 
son and hearing what he was up to. 

It is unpleasant to say this because I commenced the 
examination of the official records and documents bearing 
upon this campaign with the purpose of saying what 
could truthfully be said to relieve Secretary Stanton’s 
official record from the blame commonly put upon him for 
the evil results of this campaign, knowing then, as I do 
now, that he was a patriotic official, absolutely faithful to 
the great trust put upon him, and that the herculean labors 
he underwent sent him to his grave before his time. But 
he tried to do what military history proclaims has never 
been successfully done. 

The truth must be told, for without a knowledge of this 
truth the military student will look in vain for an explana- 
tion of this campaign so far as concerns the movements 
of our forces, and the almost insane risks taken by Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

There was no time from the first of March until the 
ninth of June—the beginning and close of this campaign 
—when our forces, either in the valley watching Jack- 
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son, or within call, did not greatly outnumber any troops 
at his command. They were men, too, which, at that 
time, for discipline, drill, personal bravery, intelligence 
and character, and all that goes to make up an efficient 
soldier, were superior to Jackson’s, man for man. Their 
field and line officers, too, were exceptionally efficient for 
that year of grace, 1862. This much by way of explana- 
tion. 


Our Division, now commanded by General Shields, and 
the old Division of General Banks, now commanded by 
General Williams, remained at Winchester until the 18th 
of March, when the former was ordered on an expedition 
or reconnoissance to Strasburg, some eighteen miles dis- 
tant up the valley. It amounted to nothing save as a first 
encounter with Colonel Ashby, his cavalry and a section of 
artillery. Here we got the first sight of Ashby’s famous 
white horse. As our regiment, the 7th Ohio, were rest- 
ing on the turnpike with the Shenandoah on one side and 
a precipitous hill on the other, we could see a section of 
the enemy’s guns a mile or more across a bend of the 
river, on a high hill, with the white horse and rider in the 
foreground. First came a puff of smoke and the shell 
struck in the water a quarter of a mile short. Derisive 
shouts amongst the Buckeyes, and a vigorous waving of 
the regimental colors. Then another puff, a scream and 
a shell explodes right over us. A dead Buckeye, silence, 
and when the next puff is seen every mother’s son as- 
sumes a horizontal position, and does it quick, too. 

Just why we were kept in that place for the enemy to 
practice his range upon, for what seemed about a week, 
when by no possibility could we go forward on the turn- 
pike by reason of the bridge over the stream being burned, 
nor across the river because it was not fordable, nor in 
any other direction, except backwards, is something which 
even the Rebellion Record throws no light upon, 
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Ashby’s men and guns finally withdrew in consequence 
_of a threatened attack on their flanks, and we fell back 
also about the same time. The Division having marched 
to Winchester on the 21st day of March, we found that 
in our absence Williams’ division had left that place 
take position at Manassas, and Shield’s division was then 
the only Union force in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Ashby’s cavalry had closely followed us, and on the 
22nd made an attack upon our pickets south of Win- 
chester, in such force as to require one of the brigades 
and a battery to drive them off. In the skirmish that en- 
sued General Shields was wounded so as to be unable to 
take the field in person the next day when the battle of 
Winchester or Kernstown was fought. 

It would not be within the scope of this paper to de- 
scribe this battle in detail. That has been better done by 
others. Some general features of it may be of interest. 
The enemy had thrown a heavy line of skirmishers from 
a point near the road leading south to Front Royal, west- 
erly across the main valley turnpike to the road leading 
southwesterly from the Valley Turnpike called the “Mid- 
dle Road.” From the eastern portion of the line to the 
Valley Turnpike the country between us and the enemy 
was comparatively level. But between the Valley Turn- 
pike and the Middle Road were some hills on which our 
artillery was posted. This Middle Road ran to the west- 
ward of these hills and along the foot of a high ridge 
extending in a southwest and northeast direction. Our 
right flank rested on some detached hills, part of the 
northern end of this ridge, but on an elevation com- 
manded by the higher part of the ridge to the southwest, 
between us and the enemy. A country road led from the 
Middle Road, just in the rear of the enemy’s position, di- 
rectly over the ridge to another country road running 
parallel with the Middle Road, but along the foot of the 
other or western slope of the ridge in the valley of the 
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Opequon Creek. This latter road was accessible to us 
by marching almost due west on the Cedar Creek Turn- 
pike (which leaves the Valley Turnpike a little north of 
the junction of the Middle Road with the latter) for about 
three miles and then almost due south. 

It will thus be seen that this high ridge, of which we 
held the northern extremity, could easily be flanked on 
the west or east side of it. It was covered with timber 
and was very broken. Should either army be largely con- 
centrated on it and meet defeat, it would only be the 
fault of the victors if that defeat did not result in disaster, 
for before the defeated army could retreat from the ridge 
and get out from amongst the timber, rocks and other 
obstacles with which it was covered, the victors, by good 
roads on either side, could practically surround them. 
Early in the morning of the 23rd of March the skirmish 
of the day before, between Ashby’s cavalry with four com- 
panies of infantry and a battery of artillery, and detach- 
ments from the first and second brigades, and some of 
the artillery of our Division, was resumed. This took 
place mainly between the Front Royal Road and Valley 
Turnpike. 

Our brigade—the 3rd—was encamped on the other 
side and north of Winchester. Before midday the roar 
of artillery had so increased as to indicate something 
more than a skirmish. The brigade was ordered to fall 
in, and we marched rapidly through the streets of the city 
south on the Turnpike. 

That march through the streets of Winchester remains 
in memory as one of the most weird and unnatural scenes 
witnessed during the war. The resident population re- 
maining at home were substantially all women and chil- 
dren. From the time of our first occupation until now 
they had kept indoors and secluded. They were bitterly 
hostile to us, our cause, our people and institutions. 
Charleston, South Carolina, could not furnish a female and 
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juvenile population imbued with more bitter sentiments 
towards the North and her soldiers than this city. As 
our brigade marched through the streets, the artillery 
firing became more rapid and heavier; the sky was over- 
cast and a gloom seemed to be over everything except 
those rebel women and children. They went out on the 
sidewalks, on their verandas or looking out from open 
windows or doors, dressed in their best and gayest ap- 
parel, as if for a holiday. Not only that, but their faces, 
language and conduct showed them to be in a holiday 
frame of mind, too. Numerous were such greetings from 
them as: “We’re going to give General Jackson and his 
men supper here tonight.” “Take your last look at Win- 
chester, you Yankees,” etc. 

These people had been protected from molestation and 
insult during our occupation. They were neither harmed 
nor insulted that day, and yet we were part of that “horde. 
of Northern vandals who,” according to southern accounts, 
“made war on innocent women and children.” It was even 
more astounding that these people should be in that joy- 
ous mood, when every discharge of artillery told them 
that their husbands, sons, fathers and brothers, were even 
then—almost in plain sight—in momentary deadly peril. 
For most of Jackson’s command was composed of men 
from Winchester and the adjacent country. 

When we arrived at the front the enemy had occupied 
the high ridge with his artillery, between which and our 
own guns a severe duel was going on, the enemy being 
to the southwest and advancing along the ridge. About 
two o’clock our brigade, consisting of five regiments, was 
ordered to pass down the Cedar Creek Turnpike west- 
ward, and there, making a half wheel to the left and south, 
advance up the northern end of the ridge and charge the 
enemy’s batteries, which, by reason of superior elevation 
and position on our right flank, were becoming dangerous. 
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We had to go up and along the ridge through a thick 
woods and over ground badly broken and covered with 
rocks. And this was our formation; a thin line of skir- 
mishers in front; the five regiments were placed in column 
by divisions closed en masse, three regiments abreast, 
but with no adequate space between them in which to 
deploy when we should meet the enemy. The right and 
left flanks of the column each contained two regiments, 
so that made ten lines of battle on the flanks and five in 
the center, or about 2,500 men, presenting a front of not 
more than two to three hundred yards. What happened 
was inevitable. We struck the enemy on his right flank, 
strongly posted behind a stone wall at close range. They 
opened on us just as the five divisions of each of the 
three leading regiments were ascending the slope of a 
ravine or depression running parallel with the enemy’s 
line, and as the rear flank regiments were coming down 
the opposite slope. The rebel fire was heavy, well directed 
and did fearful execution. It was hard to help hitting 
some one in such a compact and dense mass. The men 
in the rear regiments opened fire right over the heads, 
and in many instances through the heads of those in front, 
who also began firing at the enemy. Meantime the com- 
manders of regiments tried to deploy their men into line 
of battle, when each one found that, except as to the ex- 
treme flanks of the column, he and the Colonel of the 
regiment on his flank were trying to place two bodies in 
the same space at the same time. All order was out of 
the question. The men saw the fix they were in as well 
as their officers, and seemed to know how to get out of it 
better than their officers, for those in front began rapidly 
to load and fire, either in the open, or availing themselves 
of such protection as the inequalities of the ground, or 
trees, or rocks offered; those in the rear kept moving to- 
wards the flanks, each on his own hook, until he found a 
place where none of his comrades were in front of him, 
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and thus in the space of fifteen or twenty minutes we had 
lengthened our line until it was many times as long as 
the front of the column had been, and we were in position 
to do something. 

An amusing incident occurred just as the enemy opened 
fire. Lieutenant-Colonel Daum, Shields’ chief of artillery 
(whose notions of soldiers, gained in European wars, was 
that, once out from under command of their officers they 
were worthless), came on the ground near the head of our 
column to select a place for his artillery. He shouted, 
“Now poys, sthay mit your ranks and mind your officers, 
and I’ll support you mit a pattery!” Seeing those in the 
rear divisions break ranks a moment later, as just de- 
scribed, he was fairly wild. First he implored, and then 
denounced us as a lot of “tammed militia.” Then a mo- 
ment later, seeing that the men were getting themselves 
out of the fix into which our brigade commander had 
gotten us, by an evolution not laid down in Hardee, he 
grew as demonstrative in our praise. He went up and 
down our improvised line swearing there never were any 
such soldiers before, that we were all “Prigadier shen- 
erals.” 

Well, the brigadier generals kept extending their line 
to the right until it was overlapping that of the left flank 
of the enemy, posted behind the stone wall, where it could 
be taken in flank; and just then regiments from the other 
brigades reinforced our left flank and the whole line went 
over the stone wall with a rush. On we went along the 
crest and either side of the ridge, some detachments of 
the enemy stopping to make a faint resistance, but who 
were as speedily run over, until some of our officers got 
in advance and compelled the line to stop and reform. By 
the time that had been done it grew too dark for further 
pursuit, that is if daylight is a sine qua non for the pursuit 
of a routed and demoralized enemy, where you have more 
than two men to his one. 
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We captured two pieces of artillery, 263 men and offi- 
cers, killed 80 and wounded 375, making Jackson’s total 
casualties 718, against a loss of us of 118 killed, 450 
wounded, and 22 captured, a total of 590. According to 
the official reports, Jackson had of men, available for 
the battle, about 3,500 and 27 pieces of artillery. We had, 
as nearly as I can gather from the reports, something 
over twice that number of men and precisely the same 
number of guns. Included in our force were 750 cavalry, 
as against 290 cavalry of the enemy. There is not the 
slightest doubt that, had this cavalry been properly em- 
ployed, and our force, still remaining on our left in the 
vicinity of the Valley Turnpike, been pushed right for- 
ward, south, up that road when Jackson’s forces were 
routed on the ridge, we should have substantially captured 
his whole command or dispersed them, and bagged his 
train. : 

Jackson had come down the valley to the attack, firmly 
believing that all our troops had gone east over the Blue 
Ridge, towards Manassas, except one brigade. His ob- 
ject, therefore, in occupying the ridge and pushing for- 
ward his left flank until it should overlap our right, was to 
conceal from us what he supposed was his superior force, 
until he should get far enough to our right and rear to 
capture the whole command. In this case, as in his sub- 
sequent movements, he took a reckless risk, which, ac- 
cording to all military probabilities, should have insured 
his destruction. 

I shall not consume time in recounting how we moved 
up the valley in pursuit of Jackson the next day, and the 
days after. When it is known that, with two fresh bri- 
gades of General Williams’ Division (which had returned 
to the valley) what the official reports call “a vigorous 
pursuit” was made with such energy that we reached 
Cedar Creek the next day, some five or six miles from 
the battlefield, it will be seen that this pursuit was not 
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one of the exciting episodes of the campaign. It will 
serve the purpose to simply state that Shields’ and Wil- 
liams’ Divisions, under command of General Banks, moved 
from one place to another by leisurely stages up the Val- 
ley Turnpike, and had gotten as far south as Harrison- 
burg early in May. 

On the 12th of May an entire change in our military 
program for the Valley and northern part of Virginia 
began. 

In April the Department of the Rappahannock had been 
constituted, comprising substantially all of Virginia east 
of the Blue Ridge, except the Peninsula, and also the 
District of Columbia, to be under the command of Gen- 
eral McDowell. By the same order was established the 
Department of the Shenandoah under Banks. 

Shields’ Division was ordered to reinforce McDowell, 
who was then at Fredericksburg, between 50 and 60 miles 
from McClellan’s right flank on the Peninsula. With 
Shields’ Division McDowell would have about forty thou- 
sand men and officers at Fredericksburg, and 80 pieces 
of field artillery. Whilst we were on the march, May 17th, 
General McDowell received orders from Secretary Stanton 
that as soon as joined by Shields’ Division, he should 
move on Richmond by the general route of the Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg railroad, and co-operate with 
McClellan, but must always hold himself in such a po- 
sition as to cover Washington from any sudden dash by 
a large body of: the enemy. 

With our departure from the valley General Banks fell 
back to Strasburg, occupying and fortifying that place, 
also Front Royal, and guarding the line of railroad to 
Manassas Junction and Washington. 

He had at Strasburg 4,476 infantry, 2,900 cavalry and 
16 pieces of artillery. 

At Front Royal were nine companies of the First Mary- 
land Infantry, and other detachments, numbering 900 men 
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| and two guns. Besides these there were at Winchester 


some 1,450 men belonging to Colonel Miles’ command, 
whose headquarters were at Harper’s Ferry. There were 
other detachments within call, aggregating in all about 
10,000 men, under Banks’ immediate command. With 
his comparatively large force of cavalry and in that coun- 
try it would have seemed impossible for the enemy to 
surprise him. 

Fremont’s Department, called the Mountain Depart- 
ment, joined Banks’ on the west. He had in May an 
aggregate present for duty in his whole department of 
25,616 men. Of these General Milroy was at McDowell 
with 2,780 men fit for duty, General Schenck between Mc- 
Dowell and Franklin, within supporting distance, with 
2,242 men, Fremont himself, by the 14th of May was 
at Franklin with Blenker’s Division, numbering 7,885 men, 
present for duty, whilst at Petersburg were I,oor men, 
making of enlisted men present for duty and available to 
move against Jackson, 14,000. 

Indeed, Fremont had been getting his forces ready for 
some time for an expedition against the Virginia Central 
Railroad, to destroy it at a point southwest of Staunton. 
A part of his command, under General J. D. Cox, from 
the Kanawha region, was to move at the same time, strik- 
ing a railroad further west, and when united it was finally 
decided—at Washington—that they should move upon 
Richmond along the line of this railroad, entering the 
rebel capital from the west. Milroy at McDowell was 
the advance of this expedition. It will thus be seen that 
the war department plan of campaign was comprehensive 
if not feasible. McClellan was to approach Richmond 
through the swamps of the Chickahominy, instead of by 
the James river, in order to join his right with McDowell’s 
left when the latter should approach the Chickahominy 
from Fredericksburg. The latter was always to keep in 
such shape that he could at once separate from McClellan 
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and get between any large body of rebels and Washing- 
ton. Fremont was to tear up the railroad over in West 
Virginia and, marching quite around Stonewall Jackson’s 
rear and flank, enter Richmond by the back door, as it 
were, whilst Banks was to hold Jackson in check in front 
from his newly made fortifications at Strasburg. In the 
light of what actually did occur, all this sounds like the 
product of some military kindergarten, where children 
were playing at soldiers. 

On the morning of April 30th Jackson was at Swift Run 
Gap with 6,000 effective men; General Ewell, who had 
been placed under Jackson’s command for the campaign 
about to open, was near Stannardsville, about one day’s 
march in his rear, with 8,000 men more, and General Ed- 
ward Johnson was confronting General Milroy at West 
View, some seven miles west of Staunton, with 3,000 
more. 

Jackson had been urged from Richmond by Lee to 
create a diversion in the valley so as to help Lee in front 
of Richmond. He had called for reinforcements, and they 
could not be spared. Meanwhile the rebel authorities 
were alarmed at McDowell’s menacing position at Fred- 
ericksburg. In this dilemma Jackson conceived the bold 
scheme of calling up Ewell to take his place at Swift Run 
Gap, and watch Banks, who at this time was still near 
Harrisburg, and Shields’ Division still with him, whilst 
Jackson himself should march down the Luray Valley to 
Port Republic, and there cross the Blue Ridge eastward 
by Brower’s Gap, as if en route for Richmond and then 
turn west by way of Staunton and attack Milroy. He 
commenced the movement on the first day of April. As 
soon as he had passed through the Gap he turned almost 
due south to Mecham’s River Station. There he put his 
infantry aboard cars and sent his trains and artillery west- 
ward by the wagon road to recross the Blue Ridge at 
Rockfish Gap for Staunton. Whilst all the rebels in the 
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valley were wondering what had taken Jackson and his 
Division to Richmond, they appeared at Staunton, and 
at once reinforced Johnson at West View, and the com- 
bined force of about 9,000 men started after Milroy. On 
the eighth of May they attacked him at McDowell, where 
he was reinforced by Schenck, and after a hard fought 
battle with superiority in numbers and position in favor 
of Jackson, that night our troops retreated towards 
Franklin. It was not a victory to boast of, because our 
men held their own all day and only retreated that night 
because their position had become untenable. Schenck 
and Milroy fell back slowly to Franklin, which they 
reached on the eleventh, Jackson pursuing. In the course 
of three days, and on the fourteenth, Fremont there 
joined them with Blenker’s Division. These were the 
same troops that had been detached from the Army of 
the Potomac and sent to join Fremont, and got lost for 
a long time somewhere between Manassas and the Shen- 
andoah river, and were not found until General Rosecrans 
was sent by the War Department to hunt them up and 
supersede Blenker in command until he should deliver 
the Division safe to Fremont. That had now, in the 
course of over a month, been done. 

On the 12th of May Jackson began to fall back towards 
McDowell, which he reached on the 14th, and the vicinity 
of Harrisonburg by the 18th. During Jackson’s absence 
Shields’ Division—as stated—had started for Fredericks- 
burg, and Banks had fallen back to Strasburg. Ewell 
came over from Swift Run Gap to confer with Jackson 
as to future movements, and there a plan was agreed 
upon for attacking Banks with such vigor and in such 
force as to create the impression at Washington that the 
capital was about to be menaced and the North invaded. 

They proceeded to carry out their plan as follows: 
Jackson’s command, including Edward Johnson’s brigade 
(whose withdrawal had left the Virginia Central Railway 
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and Staunton defenceless) and one of Ewell’s brigades 
moved rapidly north, down the Turnpike, their move- 
ments being concealed by keeping Ashby’s cavalry well 
to the front. Ewell, with the rest of his Division, moved 
down the Luray Valley to Luray, where Jackson joined 
him, having left the Valley Turnpike at New Market, and 
crossed over the Massametten range of mountains east- 
ward, Thence on the 23rd of May they quietly moved 
upon Front Royal, where Colonel Kenly, of the First 
Maryland, was in command of about 900 men. They ulti- 
mately surrounded the latter as he was gallantly fighting 
his way and retreating on the road leading north towards 
Winchester, and nearly the whole command was killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners. The enemy also captured a 
large amount of quartermaster’s and commissary’s stores 
and two pieces of artillery at Front Royal. 

That presented a situation full of peril for Banks. The 
enemy are almost as near to Winchester at Front Royal 
as he is in Strasburg. They can now take their choice, 
either move directly on Winchester, endeavoring to get 
there before Banks; or, from the road to Winchester, take 
any of the common dirt roads leading westward to the 
Valley Turnpike, and either get between Banks and Win- 
chester, or attack him on the flank; or, lastly, they can 
move directly on Banks at Strasburg, distant only twelve 
miles, and try to surround and capture him. 

Providence was on our side for once and saved us. 
The great body of the rebel troops did not get into Front 
Royal until after night, in consequence of a raw soldier 
(who was carrying Jackson’s orders back to those troops) 
becoming so panic stricken at the sound of the cannon 
that he ran away with the orders and never turned up 
again. That gave Banks time to get a good start in the: 
race for Winchester. Banks gave his orders as early as: 
three o’clock the morning of the 24th of May, but then: 
countermanded them, not being sure as to the force and’ 
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intentions of the enemy. Learning, however, that his 
train had been attacked on the Turnpike between Stras- 
burg and Winchester by the rebel cavalry, Banks then at 
once commenced his retreat upon Winchester. It was a 
race for life. When Jackson did strike the column at 
Middletown with his main force, the infantry and most of 
the trains had passed on towards Winchester, but the 
head of our cavalry column had just reached Middletown. 
His attack upon it threw it into confusion, and resulted 
in killing, wounding and capturing a large number, and 
compelled the rest of the cavalry to make a long detour 
away from the Turnpike and join the column near Win- 
chester. Things looked worse and worse for Banks. His 
retreat was so rapid that some of his men became de- 
moralized. Many wagons filled with stores and baggage 
were abandoned. Men threw away their knapsacks; night 
settled down, and still Jackson relentlessly kept up the 
pursuit. 

Without taking up more time with this account, it is 
enough to say that Banks, with the most of his command 
and trains, reached Winchester; fought the battle there 
next morning, the 25th of May, and retreated thence to 
and across the Potomac. The entire North was aroused 
and the authorities at Washington badly frightened. 

On the 22nd our division had arrived at Falmouth, op- 
posite Fredericksburg. On the 23rd, the day of the at- 
tack on Front Royal, we were reviewed, with all of Mc- 
Dowell’s other troops, by the President and Secretary of 
War, who had come down from Washington for the pur- 
pose. Two days after—on the 25th—our division started 
for the Valley, followed by two other divisions of Mc- 
Dowell’s corps, in all about 30,000 men. We marched 
by way of Manassas, Throughfare Gap and Manassas 
Gap upon Front Royal, about 100 miles, and the head 
of our division charged into Front Royal at noon of the 
30th, captured 150 prisoners, and recaptured numerous 
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stores and saved the bridges over the Shenandoah. Here 
we were just twelve miles from Strasburg, directly on 
Jackson’s line of retreat.. 

The questions uppermost in our minds were: Ist: 
Where is Jackson? That was answered by the fact that 
those of the Rebels who escaped retreated north towards 
Winchester. We were then in his rear, or would speedily 
get there by marching at once to Strasburg. = 

The second question was: Where is Fremont? He had 
been resting and recruiting his men at Franklin ever 
since Jackson had left that place, about the twelfth of 
the month, when, on the 24th, the President telegraphed 
him what had happened to Banks, and ordered him to 
march on Harrisonburg in Jackson’s rear. He construed 
the order as giving him discretion, so instead of march- 
ing about 40 miles to Harrisonburg, southeast, he marched 
pretty nearly in the opposite direction, north towards 
Moorefield, and then east towards Strasburg by way of 
Wardensville, more than twice as far. Even by the route 
he took he ought to have been at Strasburg by the thir- 
tieth, the day we reached Front Royal. His march was 
entirely unmolested, and it had been six days since he 
got the order. In that six days, with fresh troops that 
he had been resting for ten days, with no enemy to dis- 
turb them and none to impede them on their march, and 
over what he had previously: reported to the President 
to be most excellent roads, he had reached Wardensville, 
not more than sixty-five miles, or an average of ten and 
and-half miles per day. There must be deducted from this, 
however, the day he lost by reason, as he afterwards re- 
ports, of the protest of his chief medical director made to 
him against the injury to the men from the rapid march. 
As it was, Fremont arrived at Wardensville on the 3oth, 
distant only twenty miles from Strasburg. From that 
place he telegraphed the President that he would be in 
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Strasburg by five o’clock in the afternoon of the next day, 
the 31st. 

Let us now see where Jackson was. His main force 
was near Harper’s Ferry, more than twenty miles north- 
east from Winchester. So far as I have been able to 
learn, he had but very little force at Winchester, only 
sufficient to guard our men whom he had taken prison- 
ers, and collect the captured stores and get them ready 
for removal. He certainly had no force at Strasburg or 
between Winchester and that place, or Winchester and 
Front Royal, except the fragments of the Twelfth Georgia, 
which was fleeing from Front Royal to Winchester, and 
making much better time than Fremont in his march 
upon Strasburg. 

In front of Jackson’s forces at Harper’s Ferry were the 
troops of General Saxton, commanding there, numbering 
about 7,000 men. Banks was at Williamsport with 7,000 
more. Thus Jackson had in his front and on his left 
front flank 14,000 men, on his left and rear 14,000 more, 
and on his right and rear, 30,000 additional, making all 
together over 58,000 men against less than 17,000, and 
the latter having further to march, and encumbered with 
2,300 prisoners, and a train of about 500 wagons, loaded 
down with captured stores. 

Each one of our separate and independent commands 
was in direct hourly telegraphic communication with the 
war office at Washington. The commanders of three 
great separate military departments were in the field in 
person. Can it be possible that Jackson shall escape with 
all his troops, and carry off his prisoners and plunder? 
In a military sense it was impossible. 

Our command had made a forced march on Front 
Royal, and even our infantry came down upon the place 
so suddenly as to be a complete surprise to the rebel 
regiment there encamped. Of course we would be pushed 
right on to Strasburg and take possession of the fortifica- 
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tions there erected by Banks before nightfall, and the 
remainder of the column pushed up to within supporting 
distance. 

There was not the slightest chance that Jackson would 
cross the Blue Ridge east of Winchester into the Pied- 
mont district. He would then be an easy prey. If he 
should retreat from Winchester directly upon Front Royal 
the troops at Strasburg and en route for that place would 
be within supporting distance of such of our forces as 
should hold Front Royal. 

The configuration of the country around Strasburg and 
Front Royal was such that 5,000 men, posted at either 
place, could have held their ground against Jackson until 
reinforced. 

Without going over the excuses and explanations that, 
so far as our column was concerned, were afterwards 
made by McDowell, Shields and others, it is enough to 
say that after a forced march of an hundred miles, and 
when within just twelve miles of Jackson’s line of retreat 
and base of supplies, we were halted at Front Royal that 
afternoon and night of Friday, May 30th, Saturday, May 
31st, Sunday, June Ist, and Monday, June 2nd, whilst 
Jackson’s miles of train and prisoners of war were pass- 
ing up the Valley Turnpike at Strasburg only twelve miles 
away. Fremont did substantially the same thing. On 
Sunday, June Ist, his advance made a feeble effort to 
reach Strasburg, but no serious attempt was made by 
him to seize the Turnpike or intercept Jackson’s retreat 
until the last wagon, prisoner and straggler had gone by. 
Then his command was put in motion on the Turnpike 
to follow up Jackson in what was emphatically a stern 
chase, ending, so far as Fremont was concerned, at Cross 
Keys, some 70 miles further up the valley, where, on 
June 8th, he accepted battle at the hands of Jackson, in 
a position chosen by the latter, and at a time when he 
had completely disencumbered himself of his trains and 
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prisoners of war. The battle ended as might have been 
expected in Fremont’s repulse. The part played by our 
column closed with the Battle of Port Republic, where 
two small brigades of our division gave battle to Jackson 
on ground so well chosen by General Carroll, and in a 
fight so ably directed by him in person (although the 
general commanding our own brigade was the ranking 
officer) that with 3,000 men we held Jackson’s whole 
command at bay from early dawn until near midday, and 
killed and wounded (by his own reports) nearly a thou- 
sand of his men, a number equal to one-third of our whole 
force. Where were the balance of Shields’ division, and 
McDowell’s two other divisions, do you ask? They were 
scattered down the Luray valley, at Front Royal, and en 
route towards Manassas Junction, from 20 to 120 miles 
away. But, as we have in our commandery a gentleman 
who was Carroll’s Adjutant-General at that battle, and 
played an active part in it, as well as in the capture on the 
eighth of the bridge across the north fork of the Shen- 
andoah, at Port Republic, where Stonewall Jackson him- 
self was personally a prisoner, or could have been made 
such, it is better to leave the account of that most des- 
perate struggle until some Occasion when companion 
Captain John G. Reid finds his turn has come to rake 
up old memories of the war for our pleasure and infor- 
mation. 
{ In concluding this hasty review of that campaign, I 
fancy I can hear you say what has been echoing in my 
mind all during this writing, “Oh, for one week of Phil 
Sherydan!” 

But n2ither Sheridan’s time in that valley, nor that of 
the Confeactacy in history, had yet in the providence of 


God, arrived. 
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in the early days of July, falling upon McClellan’s flank 
north of the Chickahominy from the direction of Hanover 
Court House, compelled the evacuation of the line of the 
Chickahominy by the Army of the Potomac, and the re- 
treat upon Harrison’s Landing. The capture of Rich- 
mond that early in the war would have ended in a patched- 
up compromise, whereby the notion that part of mankind 
are born booted and spurred and the balance saddled and 
bridled for the former to ride them, and upon which no- 
tion the Rebellion itself was bottomed, would again have 
taken root and flourished upon this continent. That, 
thank God, was not to be. To prevent it, however, must 
be at a frightful cost. The Seven Days’ battles, Cedar 
Mountain, the Second Bull Run, Chantilly, South Moun- 
tain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Get- 
tysburg must all be undergone by these troops and the 
thousands who are to supply the places of the hecatombs 
which are to go down in blood, before in the fullness 
of time, all, both victors and vanquished, have had that 
evil principle at war with the very existence of American 
institutions, absolutely burned out of them. 

And then, in the Lord’s own good time, when all is 
ready, there come from over mountains and across rivers, 
two men from the ranks of the common people, having 
no patent of nobility except what God himself gave them, 
who, the one personally directing the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and the other the absolute master of the Shen- 
andoah valley, are to lead these armies of Virginia to a 
victory whose results we are just beginning to feel and 
appreciate. 


THE FORT DONELSON CAMPAIGN. 
BY CAPTAIN GEORGE HUNT.* 


In this paper it is not my purpose to attempt to describe 
or portray a battle scene. Endowed with artistic ability 
scarcely superior to that of the boy, who, inspired with a 
high ideal by his Sunday school lesson, attempted to paint 
a picture of Daniel in the lions’ den, and was then com- 
pelled to label both Daniel and the lions in order that 
the spectator might distinguish the one from the other, 
I shall not attempt by a word picture to do that which no 
painter has ever been able to do with his brush—namely, 
to make a battle scene realistic. A battle is action of 
the most intense character. The art of painting has never 
progressed beyond a scene at rest, and instantaneous pho- 
tography has not changed the possibility. 

My remarks shall relate to the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Fort Donelson, the first substantial 
Union victory in the war, the possibilities which it opened 
to our armies, and its lasting effect upon the country at 
large and upon foreign nations. For this purpose a brief 
review of the preceding events and the then existing con- 
ditions will be appropriate. More than nine months had 
elapsed since the firing upon Fort Sumter had called an 
army of three hundred thousand men into the field, and 
yet no significant victory had been won by our arms. 
Phillipi, Balls Bluff and a number of minor engagements 
in the east had scarcely varied the monotony of army 
news until Bull Run, with its surprising result, awakened 
the nation to a full realization of the character of the 
conflict in which we had engaged, but the depressing effect 
of which lasted throughout the remainder of the year, 
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unrelieved by any victory of sufficient importance to cheer 
the friends of the Union. In the west, Wilson’s Creek, 
Lexington, Fredericktown and Belmont had left the scales 
of advantage hanging in doubtful poise. The Potomac 
and the Ohio were our base lines on May 1, 1861, and so 
they were on February 1, 1862. Do we wonder that the 
army chafed under the restraint or that the people began 
to doubt that the star of any military genius had appeared 
above the horizon? The winter of 1861-2 was chilly and 
cheerless. Looking backward to the beginning of the 
war, and considering some of the perplexing questions 
which daily confronted our authorities, we can account 
for some of the delays which then seemed and now seem 
to some inexcusable. 

To the Army of the West the greatest obstruction, and 
to the authorities at Washington one of the gravest ques- 
tions, was the position of neutrality assumed by the state 
of Kentucky. But at last the physical as well as the 
military fact forced itself upon our authorities, that the 
rebel army could not be driven from that state so long 
as our army refrained from entering it, and neutrality 
could no longer stand as a breastwork for rebellion. Our 
forces, having taken possession of the south bank of the 
Ohio throughout its entire length, the enemy had sought 
to stay our successful advance by strongly fortifying posi- 
tions on the various rivers along which our advancing 
columns must go. Columbus, Ky., had been so strongly 
intrenched as to successfully close the Mississippi, and 
was pronounced by the enemy a veritable Gibraltar. Forts 
Henry and Heiman on the Tennessee, Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland and Bowling Green in central Kentucky, 
on the natural route from Louisville to the south, com- 
pleted a cordon of defences against which it was confi- 
dently supposed the hosts of the invader would dash in 
vain. Two ideas, equally patriotic and essential, entered 
into the prosecution of the war. The first may be called 
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the political, dominant in the east, and which had as its 
_ prime object the protection of the national capital, and the 
capture of the Confederate capital, and its watch-word 
was, “On to Richmond,” arguing, correctly, that the loss 
of its capital and victory for us in this line, would be an 
event of such political and military significance in the 
eyes of the world, that the Confederacy could no longer 
make pretention of nationality. The second was the com- 
mercial idea, and it was crystallized in the determination 
that the Mississippi river must forever remain open to 
the commerce of the imperial domain which it and all its 
tributaries, coming from the Allegheny and Rocky Moun- 
tains, drain and make habitable. 

It will be remetnbered that at the Treaty of Ghent in 
1814, the right for which the British commissioners con- 
tended most strongly, and which our commissioners most 
stoutly and uncompromisingly resisted, was the right of 
the subjects of Great Britain to navigate the Mississippi 
river. All the states of the great northwest had been 
peopled since then, and the great river and its free navi- 
gation by them and their descendants forever, untram- 
meled by any other power, they regarded as their birth- 
right, the defence of which was the highest patriotic duty. 
When in the hot debates in Congress in ‘the winter of 
1860-61, some of the withdrawing representatives from 
the Southern states made the defiant parting threat, that 
they would close and control the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, John A. Logan, then a representative in Congress, 
replied that the sons of the Northwest would cleave their 
way to the Gulf of Mexico with their swords. In this he 
spoke the dominant commercial idea and necessity of 
the war. Naturally, this became our chief objective point, 
and every energy of the enemy was exerted to prevent it. 
It required but little military genius to know that with 
the Mississippi open the intended Confederacy was effec- 
tually cut in twain. 
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Who first suggested the route of the Tennessee River 
as the gateway to the Confederacy is a matter not free 
from contention. General Sherman, in his Memoirs, says: 
“I remember one night sitting in General Halleck’s room 
at the Planters, with him and General Cullum, his chief 
of staff, talking of things generally, and the subject then 
was of the much talked of advance as soon as the season 
would permit. Most people urged a movement down the 
Mississippi, but Generals Polk and Pillow had a large 
rebel force with heavy guns, in a very strong position at 
Columbus, Ky., about eighteen miles below Cairo. Com- 
modore Foote had his gunboats at Cairo, and General U. 
S. Grant, who commanded the district, was collecting a 
large force at Paducah, Cairo and Bird’s Point. General 
Halleck had a map on his table with a large pencil in his 
hand, and asked, ‘Where is the rebel line?’ Cullum drew 
the pencil through Bowling Green, Forts Donelson and 
Henry and Columbus, Ky. ‘That is their line,’ said Hal- 
leck. ‘Now, which is the proper place to break it?’ and 
either Cullum or I said: ‘Naturally, in the center.’ Hal- 
leck drew a line perpendicular to the other, near its 
middle, and it coincided nearly to the general course of 
the Tennessee river, and he said: “That is the true line 
of operations.’ This occurred more than a month before 
General Grant began the movement, and as he was subject 
to General Halleck’s orders, I have always given Halleck 
the full credit for that movement, which was skillful, suc- 
cessful, and extremely rich in military results; indeed, it 
was the first real success on our side in the Civil war.” 

When we remember that the personal relations between 
Generals Sherman and Halleck were not of a very friendly 
character after the closing events of the war, the foregoing 
concession of credit for the origin of the Tennessee river 
campaign would be entitled to great weight and would 
be accepted as practically settling the matter were it 
not for the statements of General Grant. In January, 
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1862, the latter sent General C. F. Smith with his division 
from Paducah on a reconnoisance through western Ken- 
tucky as far as Crown Point, in the vicinity of Fort Heiman 
on the Tennessee river. On the return of the expedition 
to Paducah, General Smith reported to General Grant that 
he thought it practicable to capture Fort Heiman, which, 
situated on the high ground on the west bank of the 
river, completely commanded Fort Henry on the east 
bank. In his Memoirs, General Grant says: “This report 
of General Smith confirmed views I had previously held, 
that the true line of operations was up the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. With us there the enemy would be 
compelled to fall back on the east and west entirely out 
of the state of Kentucky. On the 6th of January, before 
receiving orders for this expedition, I had asked permis- 
sion of the General commanding the department to go 
to see him at St. Louis; my object was to lay this plan 
of campaign before him. Now that my views had been 
confirmed by so able a General as Smith, I renewed my 
request to go to St. Louis on what I deemed important 
military business. The leave was granted, but not gra- 
ciously. I had known General Halleck but very slightly 
in the old army, not having met him either at West Point 
or during the Mexican war. I was received with so little 
cordiality that perhaps I stated the object of my visit with 
less clearness than I might have done, and I had not 
uttered many sentences before I was cut short as if my 
plan was preposterous. I returned to Cairo very much 
crest fallen. Flag Officer Foote commanded the little fleet 
of gun boats then in the neighborhood of Cairo, and 
though in another branch of the service, was subject to 
the command of General Halleck. He and I consulted 
freely upon military matters, and he agreed with me 
perfectly as to the feasibility of the campaign up the 
Tennessee. Notwithstanding the rebuff I had received 
from my immediate chief, I thereafter, on the 28th of 
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January, renewed the suggestion by telegraph, that if per- 
mitted, I could take and hold Fort Henry on the Ten- 
nessee. This time I was backed by Flag Officer Foote, 
who sent a similar dispatch. On the 29th I wrote fully 
in support of my proposition. On the Ist of February I 
received full instructions from department headquarters 
to move upon Fort Donelson.” 

While this statement is not inconsistent with that of 
General Sherman already given, it is clear that General 
Grant does not give General Halleck any credit for either 
the conception or execution of the movement up the Ten- 
nessee, and he distinctly claims that credit for himself, 
with perhaps something more of self-assertion than usually 
characterizes his statements. Concerning the movement 
from Henry to Donelson, he says: “I informed the De- 
partment Commander of our success at Fort Henry, and 
that on the 8th I would take Fort Donelson. * * * 
General Halleck did not approve or disapprove of my 
going to Fort Donelson. He said nothing whatever to 
me on the subject. He informed Buell on the 7th that I 
would march against Fort Donelson the next day, but on 
the 1oth he directed me to fortify Fort Henry strongly, 
particularly on the land side, saying that he forwarded 
me intenching tools for that purpose. I received this dis- 
patch in front of Fort Donelson.” 


THE ADVANCE, 


Any narrative of the Fort Donelson campaign properly 
includes the taking of Fort Henry, the first objective point 
of the campaign. On the morning of February 6th, 1862, 
the fleet of transports which carried our army was lying in 
the Tennessee river about six miles below Fort Henry. 
The greater part of McClernand’s division had already gone 
ashore on the east, and Smith’s division, which had come 
up from Paducah during the night, was landed on the 
west side of the river. It was intended that the former 
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- should operate on Fort Henry, and that the latter should 
move on Fort Heiman. At about half past ten o’clock 
the different divisions of the army advanced, and soon the 
gunboat fleet was moving forward to the assault. Owing 
to the condition of the roads the advance of the army was 
slow. So soon as the gunboats came in sight of Fort 
Henry, the rebel gunners opened fire at long range, which 
was at once vigorously and effectively replied to by the 
guns of our fleet—the gunboats all the while steadily 
advancing. After a vigorous cannonade of an hour and 
a quarter, in which most of the guns of Fort Henry were 
dismounted or silenced, the flag came down and the small 
remaining force of about eighty men, including General 
Tilghman, the Commander, surrendered. Owing to the 
almost impassable condition of the roads, our troops did 
not reach the vicinity of the fort until after the surrender, 
nor were they able to cut off the retreat of the main body 
of the enemy, which escaped to Fort Donelson. The 
column on the west of the river found Fort Heiman 
deserted on arrival. But the importance of the victory 
could not be estimated by the number of prisoners taken. 
In addition to the fact that we had opened a highway into 
the enemy’s country, this engagement established a 
prestige for the gunboats, which made them a veritable 
terror to the enemy throughout all that region. 

Resting a few days for repair of the damage to the gun- 
boats-suffered at Fort Henry, General Grant on Wednes- 
day, February 12th, leaving a small force under command 
of General Lew Wallace, started with the main body of his 
army for Fort Donelson, distant twelve miles. The two 
divisions moved on nearly parallel roads, and the day 
being fine, the outposts of the enemy were reached and 
driven in with but little resistance, and the investment 
begun, which was completed early the next day. Smith’s 
division occupied the left of the line extending to Hick- 
man’s creek on the north, and McClernand’s the right, 
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extending to a point south of Dover, but not reaching to 
the Cumberland river. At this time General Grant’s force 
numbered about 15,000 men, including eight batteries and 
part of a regiment of cavalry. It is doubtful if this force 
exceeded that of the enemy, the latter occupying breast- 
works constructed with no little skill, on ground of his 
own choosing, with special reference to successful defense. 
Our troops were in good condition, though few of them 
had ever been under fire. At that time General Grant did 
not contemplate assaulting the enemy’s works, but having 
made disposition of his forces, intended waiting for the 
arrival of the gunboats, which he knew were coming up 
the Cumberland with sufficient infantry to make another 
division, on the arrival of which an attack would be made 
by the gunboats which he hoped would drive the enemy 
out of the fort and beyond his breast-works, when our 
army could meet him on the open field. It is quite cer- 
tain that he did not intend to bring on a general engage- 
ment on the 13th. The weather was pleasant throughout 
the day, which was enlivened by desultory firing on dif- 
ferent parts of the line, but nothing approaching a battle, 
with the exception of an attempt on the part of the force 
consisting of the Seventeenth, Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth [linois, of McClernand’s division, to capture a rebel 
battery which occupied a favorable position, was well 
manned and defended by a superior force of infantry. The 
result was a repulse and a fearful loss, considering the 
numbers engaged. 

On the night of the 13th of February the soldiers not on 
the skirmish lines slept on their arms. Wearied with 
marching and the unusual experience of the day, and with 
anxious thoughts for the morrow, they fell asleep, from 
which they were awakened long before daybreak, not by 
the sound of the enemy’s guns, but by the snow that had 
fallen upon them. It had also turned quite cold, a condi- 
tion upon which we had not reckoned. But a fire by which 
to warm our shivering bodies was likely to draw a still 
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hotter fire from the enemy’s guns, and was therefore not 
permitted. 

On the morning of the 14th the gunboats, under com- 
mand of Flag Officer Foote, had arrived, together with 
infantry sufficient for two brigades, which were formed 
into a division commanded by General Lew Wallace, who 
had arrived from Fort Henry. This increased our forces 
to about 27,000 men. Continuous skirmishing and some 
sharp artillery firing occupied the greater part of the 14th, 
but the day was without notable incident until about 
3 p. m., when the entire gunboat fleet, consisting of the 
St. Louis, Louisville, Pittsburgh, Carondelet, Tyler and 
Conestoga, engaged the water batteries. The armament 
of the fort consisted of ten thirty-two pounders, two nine 
pounders, and one eight-inch howitzer, one ten-inch Colum- 
biad and one rifled gun, throwing a 128-pound conical shell. 
These were planted in three batteries, the lowest about 
twenty feet above the water line, the second about fifty feet 
and the third at the summit of the hill, about 120 feet above 
the river. 

The St. Louis, the flagship, opened fire at a distance of 
about one mile, followed immediately by the combined 
attack of the whole fleet, the vessels firing as they ad- 
vanced. For an hour and a half the duel between the 
navy and the fort continued without cessation, at the end 
of which time our vessels had approached to within 200 
yards of the enemy’s guns. One vessel, the Carondelet, 
had been struck fifty-four times, all had been more or 
less disabled, the losses in killed and wounded had been 
very heavy, and, drifting with the swift current of the nar- 
row stream, all retired from the conflict of that day. This 
combat, if it stood alone in the annals of the Civil war, 
would show that there were heroes in our navy before 
1898. While the results at Manila and Santiago were 
more decisive, the heroism was no greater. 

The power to detect friend from foe is instinctive, and 
it is as acute in the sense of hearing as in the sense of 
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sight. With unerring accuracy, our troops could tell, 
though out of sight, whether a shot was fired by our own 
or the enemy’s guns, and with each report from the attack- 
ing vessels, the hopes of the invading forces were raised. 
With unerring certainty we knew when the fleet ceased 
firing, and the conclusion was irresistible that the attack 
by the gunboats had failed. The effect of this was neces- 
sarily depressing for the time. 


The failure of the gunboats to dislodge the enemy made 
a change necessary in the plans, which required time for 
maturing, and as the latter did not seem disposed to attack, 
this practically closed operations for the day. It having 
become evident that McClernand’s division did not extend 
far enough to the right to prevent ingress or egress of the 
enemy, late in the evening McArthur’s brigade of Smith’s 
division was sent around to the right, to join on and extend 
it. Passing within range, it drew some well directed 
shots from a rebel battery, which fortunately did no harm. 
It reached the right of the army a little after dark, and 
bivouacked in the woods. The night was long and bitterly 
cold, and the men had little sleep. Fortunately for the writer, 
happening to be on picket duty, and the post being in a 
depression sufficient to conceal it from the enemy, we had 
the luxury of a little fire, and thus were more fortunate 
than our comrades in the camp. 


Though unsuccessful in the attempt to dislodge the 
enemy at the time, the assault by the gunboats had con- 
vinced the generals in command, that they could not hold 
the place, and to attempt to do so meant ultimate surren- 
der. In this extremity but one duty remained, to cut their 
way out and make good their escape. With this desperate 
purpose in view, the body of the rebel army during the 
night was massed in full force in front of McClernand’s 
position. Just at the break of day on the morning of the 
15th, a sharp attack was made on the pickets in McCler- 
nand’s front, which soon called his regiments into line, and 
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the battle began in earnest. The first assault was made on 
W. H. L. Wallace’s brigade near the center of the division, 
and then moved rapidly to our right, with the evident 
intention of turning and crushing it, and thus opening the 
way for an escape by the direct road to Nashville. Ogles- 
by’s brigade soon became hotly engaged. McArthur’s 
brigade, which had not been placed in line on the night 
before, rapidly formed and moving obliquely to the right, 
went forward into line and at once became engaged. His 
regiments, the Ninth, Forty-first and Twelfth Lllinois, 
were placed in the order above given, so that the last 
named held the extreme right of our line. Just as this regi- 
ment was reaching its place in the line, Colonel Oglesby 
came riding along in front, inquiring what command that 
was, and receiving the reply, “Twelfth Illinois,” he coolly 
remarked, ‘““Excuse me, Colonel, I believe I am out of my 
brigade.” He suggested that the regiment move a little 
further to the right, and rode back to his own command. 
Oglesby was then in the prime of life, had a splendid 
figure, and impressed his soldiers with his sincere person- 
ality, much as he has since impressed for so many years 
the masses in civil life. Our position in the line was no 
sooner taken than we met the enemy advancing with a 
force and impetuosity that was well nigh irresistible. 
Here I beheld the ideal of all my boyish dreams of soldierly 
gallantry. It was Colonel John McArthur, riding along 
the line and holding in place amidst a hail of bullets his 
hard pressed men. No more knightly or inspiring figure 
was seen on any battlefield during the war. This conflict 
raged for hours, the enemy all the while concentrating 
more of his forces on this point in a desperate effort to 
escape. At length, having thrown a force on our right 
which threatened to envelop it, our ammunition exhausted, 
the division retired, but the dead and wounded on the field 
told the story of the conflict. McArthur’s brigade had a 
loss of 409; Oglesby’s, 787; Wallace, 449; Ross, 133. 
Re-enforcements opportunely arriving, consisting of 
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Cruft’s and Thayer’s brigades of Wallace’s division and 
Morgan L. Smith’s brigade of Smith’s division, the lines 
were reformed, and the enemy driven back into his works. 
The conduct of those troops was admirable, and their task 
was performed with the skill and bravery of veterans. 
General Grant, who at the beginning of the assault was 
seven miles distant in conference with Flag Office Foote, 
came upon the ground soon after McClernand’s division had 
retired. Learning of the character of the assault, he rightly 
concluded that it was the intention of the enemy to 
escape, and that if such were his purpose, the main body 
of his forces must be on this part of the line, he determined 
to assault with our left. Ordering the line to be restored 
on our right, he rode rapidly to the left, and ordered Gen- 
eral C. F. Smith to assault the enemy’s works. This was 
accomplished in a manner that made that officer famous. 
The charge which he led, at the head of Lauman’s brigade, 
was the first of its kind during the war, and it was his 
last conspicuous act, he dying a few weeks thereafter 
from the effects of an accident occurring in stepping from 
a gunboat to a yawl in the Tennessee river. 

The night of the 15th was again bitterly cold, our soldiers 
sleeping on their arms, expecting to renew the attack on the 
following morning. The enemy having despaired of cutting 
his way out, was forming plans of individual escape, and 
terms of capitulation. Floyd and Pillow, the first and sec- 
ond in command, declining to suffer the fate which they 
knew awaited the soldiers who had so bravely obeyed them, 
cast the command upon General Buckner, and left in the 
night on the transports for Nashville, with a brigade of 
Virginia troops. Forrest’s cavalry made their escape by 
passing our right. 

Early in the morning of the 16th, the correspondence 
which from that date became historic, took place. It was as 
follows; 
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Headquarters, Fort Donelson, Feb. 16, 1862. 
Sir: In consideration of all the circumstances surround- 
ing the present situation of affairs, at this station, I propose 
to the commanding officer of the Federal forces, the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to agree upon terms of capitu- 
lation of the forces and fort under my command, and in 
that view suggest an armistice until 12 o’clock today. 
I am sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 
S. B. Buckner, 
Brigadier-General C. S. A. 
To Brigadier-General U. S. Grant, commanding Federal 
forces near Ft. Donelson. 


To this General Grant sent the famous reply: 


Headquarters, Army in the Field, camp near Fort Donel- 

son, Feb. 16, 1862. 

General S. B. Buckner, Confederate Army. 

Sir: Yours of this date, proposing an armistice and ap- 
pointment of commissioners to settle terms of capitulation, 
is just received. No terms except an unconditional and 
immediate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works. I am sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, U.S. GRANT, 

Brigadier-General. 


To this came the following answer: 


Headquarters, Dover, Tennessee, Feb. 16, 1862. 
To Brigadier-General U. S. Grant, U. S. Army. 

Sir: The disposition of the forces under my command 
incident to an unexpected change of commanders, and the 
overwhelming force under your command, compel me, not- 
withstanding the brilliant success of the Confederate arms 
yesterday, to accept the ungenerous and unchivalrous terms 
which you propose. 

I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

S. B. BucKNER, 
Brigadier-General C. S. A. 


General Buckner showed the true soldier in sharing the 
fate of his men, and gained the respect of those opposed 
to him. The surrender was immediately made, involving 
the arms, munitions of war and other property at the fort. 
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So fell Fort Donelson, and with it upwards of 14,000 
prisoners, the largest number ever captured up to that 
time in any battle on this continent, and seldom equaled 
in civilized warfare in the world’s history. 

The news of the victory electrified the entire North. 
Nor was the engagement insignificant from any point of 
view. Though the losses were exceeded in many battles 
afterwards fought, yet they surpassed those of any battle 
fought up to that time, not excepting Bull Run. Our 
losses in killed were 510, wounded 2,150; total, 2,660. In 
the late war with Spain our losses in killed were 345, 
wounded 1,577, total, 1,922; so that the killed and wounded 
in this single battle were more than our total losses in the 
campaigns in the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico. 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED BY THIS CAMPAIGN. 


By the fall of Fort Henry the Confederate line of defense 
was broken, and nothing intervened to prevent our gun- 
boats, and our army too, for that matter, ascending to 
Muscle Shoals, and the immediate invasion of both Ala- 
bama and Mississippi by us. These states had hitherto 
regarded themselves as far removed from the scene of 
actual conflict. In fact, immediately after the fall of Fort 
Henry, one of our ironclads, the Carondelet, Captain 
Walker by request of General Grant, ascended the Tennes- 
see and destroyed the bridge of the Memphis & Ohio 
Railroad, thus cutting one of the enemy’s important lines 
of communication. But the fall of Fort Donelson not only 
destroyed the enemy’s line of defense, but also destroyed 
the only army then available for holding the center, and 
gave us two rivers by which we could advance almost unre- 
sisted into the very heart of the Confederacy. Relying 
upon his ability to hold Fort Donelson, the enemy had 
made no effort to fortify Clarksville or Nashville or other 
points on the Cumberland river. The former was occu- 
pied by our troops on February 22d, and the capital of the 
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state on the 24th. The enemy was compelled to abandon 
both, with large stores of provisions, without even a show 
of resistance. This opened to us all of middle Tennessee, 
the largest area of highly productive country in that part 
of the confederacy east of the Mississippi, and with two 
rivers by which it could at all times be reached, it was 
securely ours. Columbus, against which it was supposed 
our gunboats would thunder in vain, and its enemies 
would dash only to their own destruction, could not be held 
after the center of the line had been broken, and that place, 
with all its vast and elaborate defenses, was evacuated 
without battle or siege. A second stand was taken at 
Island Number Io, and had it not been taken by Pope, 
must soon have been abandoned as untenable, with our 
army on the river bank below it. And so, by the breach 
made in the enemy’s lines on the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers, the Mississippi was practically open to 
Memphis. The inspiring and assuring effect of this vic- 
tory upon our army and upon the masses of the people 
at the time was no less important than the military 
advantages gained thereby. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


“These saddest words of tongue or pen” often convey 
their most melancholy meaning in expressing the lost 
opportunities of war. The most brilliant successes have 
often been of but little avail, because of the failure of the 
victor to follow the retreating foe and press him to destruc- 
tion. Some of the advantages which we gained have 
already been mentioned. Looking back from hard-fought 
fields later in the war, it was almost amazing to the aver- 
age mind that more of the fruits of this first great victory 
which were then within our reach were not secured. But 
it will be remembered that the man in actual command in 
the field was a subordinate, and could only make a move- 
ment such as might have been made at that time by the 
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command of or at least with the sanction and support of 
his superior. Concerning what might then have been 
accomplished, General Grant, Memoirs, vol. I page 317, 
says: “My opinion was, and still is, that immediately 
after the fall of Fort Donelson the way was open to the 
national forces all over the southwest without much 
resistance. If one general who would have taken the re- 
sponsibility had been in command of all the troops west 
of Alleghenies he could have marched to Chattanooga, 
Corinth, Memphis and Vicksburg with the troops we then 
had, and as volunteering was going on rapidly all over 
the North, there would have been force enough at all 
these centers to operate effectively against any body of 
the enemy that might be found near them. Rapid move- 
ments, and the acquisition of rebellious territory, would 
have promoted volunteering so that reinforcements could 
have been had as fast as transportation could have been 
obtained to carry them to their destination. On the other 
hand, there were tens of thousands of strong, able bodied 
young men still at their homes in the southwestern states 
who had not gone into the Confederate army in February, 
1862, and who had no particular desire to go. * * * 
If our lines had been extended to protect their homes, 
many of them never would have gone. Providence ruled 
differently. Time was given the enemy to collect armies 
and fortify his new positions, and twice afterwards he came 
near forcing his northwestern front up to the Ohio river.” 

“I promptly informed the department commander of 
our success at Fort Donelson, and that the way was now 
open to Clarksville and Nashville, and that unless I received 
orders to the contrary I should take Clarksville on the 21st 
(of February) and Nashville about the 1st of March. As 
I heard nothing from headquarters on the subject, General 
C. F. Smith was sent to Clarksville at the time designated 
and found the place deserted. I should have sent troops 
at the time to Nashville, but my transportation was limited, 
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and there were many prisoners to be forwarded north.” 

A more forcible portrayal of lost opportunities could 
not easily be found in so brief a recital. General Grant 
was a man plain of speech, not given to vaunting either 
his opinions or knowledge, and recognized by the world 
as more skillful in the use of the sword than the pen, and 
yet we are constrained in reading the foregoing statement, 
and the correspondence between him and Buckner hereto- 
fore given, to repeat the eulogy of courtly Miles Standish 
on his military and literary hero, Caius Julius Cesar: 
“Here is a fellow who could both write and fight, and in 
both was equally skillful.” How much of blood and treas- 
ure might have been saved, and how much the war might 
have been shortened if all the advantages then available 
had been improved, will never be known, but will ever 
remain a matter of serious conjecture to the critical student 
of the history of the Civil war. 

On February 28th General Grant went to Nashville with 
part of General Smith’s division, but finding Buell then in 
possession and Johnson in retreat and no active pursuit 
being made, he returned to Fort Donelson, and was almost 
immediately temporarily relieved of his command for hav- 
ing gone to Nashville without authority. As he says: 
“Thus in less than two weeks after the capture of Donel- 
son, the two leading generals in the army (McClellan and 
Halleck) were in correspondence as to what disposition 
should be made of me, and in less than three weeks I 
was virtually in arrest, without a command.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VICTORY. 


from among the great battles of history the historian 
has selected fifteen, beginning with Marathon and ending 
with the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, which he 
denominates the fifteen decisive battles of the world, 
because each was not only the turning point of the war 
in which it was fought, but also influential in shaping the 
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future political map of the world, and the policy of its 
ruling powers. The judgment of history has not yet been 
pronounced as to the decisive battle of the rebellion. I 
shall make no claim for that bright place in history for 
the victory at Fort Donelson; in fact, two or three reasons 
can be given which conclusively debar it from that award. 
First, it was fought too early in the war to be credited 
with definitely determining our own policy regarding the 
principal cause of the war—namely, the institution of 
slavery, and the crowning result of the war—the abolition 
of that curse from our social system. It was not until 
many reverses had followed this victory, not until after 
the seven days’ fighting on the Chickahominy with their ter- 
rible losses, not until after the second Bull Run and 
Antietam, in which the Confederates’ front had again forced 
its way to the lines of the Potomac and the Ohio and been 
driven again therefrom, that the nation came to a full 
realization of the conditions, and the only logical conclu- 
sion deducible from existing facts; namely, that the war 
could never result in lasting peace until the cause of the 
war had ceased to exist. Second, as already shown, the 
advantages accruing from the victory were not utilized, 
and if they had been, and had resulted in the speedy termi- 
nation of the war, peace would probably have been de- 
clared with slavery still existing and recognized and pro- 
tected by national law. On the other hand, the far- 
reaching influences of this victory were surpassed by few, 
if any, of the battles of the war. Of these, let us mention 
a few. It convinced the friends of the government that 
the nine months spent in drilling and disciplining our 
troops and preparing them for actual war had not been 
wholly wasted. It revived the drooping spirits of all the 
loyal people, gave hope to the despondent and definite 
purpose to those who had hitherto doubted. It convinced 
the enemy that the fires of patriotism which burned in the 
breast of our soldiers were sufficient against the rigors of 
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winter, and that the persistent determination and courage 
of the northern volunteer were sufficient to storm well 
defended breastworks and well manned batteries and 
must be recognized in the serious business of war. 


But the home influence was scarcely more important 
than its influence abroad. It is well known that at the 
beginning of the war the sympathies of monarchical Europe 
were almost wholly with the South. With the exception 
of Russia, the Union had scarcely an adherent on the 
other side of the Atlantic. From the birth of this nation 
they had doubted and denied the permanent success of 
republican government, and now, believing that the repub- 
lic, whose very existence was a menace to monarchy, was 
toppling, they stood ready at the opportune moment to © 
precipitate its fall, and so, professing neutrality, they made 
haste to grant belligerent rights to the Confederacy, almost 
at the firing of the first gun, and before a single important 
battle had been fought, except the engagement at Sumter. 
Great Britain recognized the belligerent rights of the Con- 
federacy on May 14, 1861, just one month after the firing on 
Sumter; France on June toth, the Netherlands June 11th, 
Spain June 17th. Each manifested from the beginning a 
spirit of unfriendliness to the United States which was a 
standing menace. From recognition of belligerent rights 
to intervention seemed but a step, and almost daily during 
the unsettled days of 1861 rumors of intended intervention 
annoyed and harassed the government and disturbed the 
people. Cutting off the cotton supply from the South 
stopped many English factories, and became a cause of 
embarrassment and irritation which increased the un- 
friendly feeling. The blockade cut off the commerce 
of all these nations with the southern ports, and frequent 
threats were made of forcibly raising it. In fact, every 
intelligent friend of the Union knew that armed intervention 
on the part of these great powers meant possibly a foreign 
as well as a domestic war, and placed a fearful odds against 
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us. Great Britain especially seemed to be waiting anxiously 
for a pretext for interference. 

On November 8, 1861, occurred what is known as the 
Trent affair, when Captain Wilkes, of the U. S. Frigate 
San Jacinto, boarded the British mail steamer Trent in 
the Bahama Channel, and forcibly took therefrom Mason 
and Slidell, the Confederate commissioners to England, 
and transferred them to his own vessel, carrying them to 
Boston, where they were placed in Fort Warren military 
prison. For a time it seemed that the desired pretext 
had come. Great Britain at once made a peremptory 
demand for the release of the prisoners, and a disavowal 
of the act of their capture, with the positive command to 
her minister to at once withdraw from Washington upon 
refusal of her demand. This plainly meant armed inter- 
vention, from which the diplomacy of William H. Seward 
saved us. After much correspondence, running through 
the entire month of December, 1861, the prisoners were 
released on January 2, 1862, and the act of their capture 
disavowed. This episode involved one of the most singu- 
lar instances of national inconsistency to be found in 
history. From time out of mind, England avowed her 
right to search neutral vessels on the high seas for English 
subjects, and if she found them, to take them and impress 
them into her service. We denied this right, and on this 
contention the two nations went to war in 1812. In his 
brave and patriotic act, Captain Wilkes was acting on the 
rule of international law contended for by England, and 
in threatening to go to war on account of that act, England 
repudiated her own position and placed herself upon the 
ground which we had always occupied. 

Happily, this great peril passed for the time, but it was 
not wholly removed. The causes of irritation still re- 
mained, and we had so far made no material advances, nor 
had we won any great victory which gave proof of our 
ability to crush the rebellion. In just one month from 
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the close of the Trent affair the Tennessee campaign was 
begun, and half a month later the victory at Donelson, 
with its unequaled number of prisoners, the breaking of the 
enemy’s line and the advance of our flag far into the 
enemy’s territory enabled us to give to all the world the 
confident assurance of our ability to restore the national 
authority over all our territory and to point to substantial 
proof of our claim. Though during all the period of the 
war, rebel vessels were allowed refuge and to take sup- 
plies in the ports of all the nations which had accorded 
belligerent rights, the 16th of February, 1862, marked the 
date when the danger of foreign intervention was passed. 

Again this victory gave a watchword which signified 
energetic action throughout all the remainder of the war. 
At the Battle of Cape St. Vincent Nelson’s motto, “Vic- 
tory or Westminster Abbey,” became the expression of 
the indomitable purpose of the British navy, and made the 
British sailor the embodiment of British valor and made 
Britain the mistress of the seas. “I propose to move imme- 
diately upon your works” was the declaration of an active 
purpose which should halt at no obstacle, and which should 
be accomplished only when the nation’s first and last 
demand “unconditional surrender,” announced in the same 
letter, should be complied with. This declaration thrilled 
the nation with joy and confidence. Concerning it and 
the victory which it marked, Secretary Stanton said: “We 
may well rejoice at the recent victories, which show us 
that battles are to be won now and by us in the same and 
only manner that they have ever been won since the days 
of Joshua—by boldly pursuing and striking the foe. What 
under the blessing of Providence I conceive to be the true 
organization of victory and military combination to end 
this war was declared in a few words by General Grant’s 
declaration, ‘I propose to move immediately upon your 
works.’ ” 

Finally this battle was a revelation as to American man- 
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hood and the quality of the soldiers which that manhood 
makes. It was fought by boys. Hundreds of them who 
endured the wintry rigors of those February days, who 
withstood the fierce assaults of the enemy in his attempt 
to cut his way out and who drove him back into his 
breastworks and held him there, who followed the gray- 
haired chieftain, General Smith, in the charge that cap- 
tured the first line of the enemy’s works, and convinced 
the foe that further resistance would be useless, were mere 
boys who had barely passed their middle teens, and the 
average age of the men who fought and won this first 
great victory of the war was about twenty-three years. 
Well might it be said: “If the boys of the North can 
accomplish such things, what may not the men do?” The 
men whose blood crimsoned the snows at Fort Donelson 
and whose feet were clogged with the red mire of battle 
at Shiloh were the nucleus of and set the gauge of victory 
for that resistless army which, before the close of the 
conflict, opened the Mississippi, and, sweeping thence 
over mountain and stream and battle plain to the Potomac, 
clasped hands with their comrades of the eastern army 
in rejoicing over restored peace and a reunited country. 


THE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL ORMSBY MAC KNIGHT MITCHEL. 


BY CAPTAIN WILLIAM VOCKE.* 


Whenever I turn the leaves in my book of memories 
and strike the chapter containing the account of my 
soldier-life-there rises before my mind’s eye the figure of 
a noble little man, whose splendid intellect and exalted 
patriotism justify the assertion that, had he not been 
pursued by a cruel fate, he would have risen to the highest 
eminence as a leader of martial hosts. The man I have 
in mind is Major-General Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel. 

Born in Kentucky in 1809 of sturdy Virginia immigrants, 
who were of Scotch-Irish stock, Mitchel entered West 
Point in 1825 and graduated in 1828. In 1832 :he left the 
army and settled in Cincinnati, where for a time he taught 
mathematics and French. His scholarly attainments and 
enthusiastic devotion to the science of astronomy led him 
to become the founder of the Cincinnati Observatory, as 
well as one of the principal originators of an institution of 
the same character in Albany, N. Y. At the same time he 
constructed the Little Miami and the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroads and in the performance of these works proved 
himself also to be an engineer of most eminent ability. 
As a writer on astronomical and other scientific topics he 
gained for himself a world-wide fame, and it may be 
safely said that of all those civilians who, having obtained 
a military education at West Point, returned to the army 
at the outbreak of the rebellion, he was by all odds the 
most distinguished. 


*Read March 1, 1900. i 
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Mitchel was at first assigned to the command of Frank- 
lin’s Brigade in the East, but early in September, 1861, he 
was ordered to assume command of a camp of rendezvous 
at Cincinnati as the head of the Department of the Ohio. 

On the 9th of November, 1861, this Department was 
consolidated with the Department of the Cumberland and 
placed under Brigadier-General Don Carlos Buell, while 
Mitchel was given command of the Third division. This 
division consisted of three brigades, the Eighth, the Ninth 
and the Seventeenth, with three batteries of artillery—in 
all twelve pieces—two companies of engineers and the 
Fourth Ohio Cavalry Regiment, making up an aggregate 
effective force of about 9,500. Buell had at that time in 
all about 60,000 troops effective. The Eighth Brigade, 
consisting of the Nineteenth Illinois, the Twenty-fourth 
Illinois, the Thirty-seventh Indiana and the Eighteenth Ohio 
Infantry regiments, was commanded by Colonel John B. 
Turchin of the Nineteenth Illinois. The other two brigade 
commanders were Colonel Joshua W. Sill of the Thirty- 
third Ohio and Colonel William H. Lytle of the Tenth 
Ohio regiments. 

General Mitchel gathered his troops at Elizabethtown, 
whence in December, 1861, they were marched to Bacon 
Creek. Here the division remained in camp until the 
latter part of February, 1862, and commander and troops 
had, therefore, an excellent opportunity to form a close 
acquaintance with one another. General Mitchel was small 
and slender in stature, not over five feet six inches tall, 
somewhat brusk and short in his speech, but every inch 
a soldier and a disciplinarian. Whenever he could, he 
was present at the regimental and brigade drills, making 
suggestions and giving directions; in snow, sleet and rain, 
he made it his duty to inspect the outposts at night in per- 
son, and while nothing concerning the conduct and the 
well-being of his troops escaped his vigilance, he exhib- 
ited toward them at all times a kindly and fatherly dispo- 
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sition, never failing to address to them friendly and en- 

couraging words on the march and in camp. Owing to his 

former astronomical pursuits, the soldiers were fond of 
_calling him “Old Stars” or the “Stargazer.” 

Being next in command to Buell, General Mitchel was 
often in consultation with him at Louisville, reporting to 
him what was going on at the front and urging him to 
move forward. On the 13th of February, 1862, when the 
Army of the Ohio counted over 73,000 effective troops, 
the division, holding the advance on the line of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, was set in motion with 
Turchin’s Brigade (Eighth) in the lead. The soldiers were 
as happy as their commander when the order to start at 
last came, for General Mitchel’s report made on the very 
first day closes with the words: “Our troops commence 
their march with songs and shouts, and while I am writing, 
I hear the band of the advance column.” Buell answers 
that he is not surprised at the spirit with which the troops 
advance, but enjoins great precaution, urging upon Mitchel 
to “be watchful and be sure what is ahead and on the 
flanks,” and, therefore, to stop with his advance at Drip- 
ping Springs, this side of Bowling Green. But Mitchel’s 
vigilant eye had discovered that the rebels were evacuating 
Bowling Green, and hence he pressed forward, resting his 
troops, after a long day’s march, in the evening, in order 
to rouse them again at midnight and resume the march 
before two o’clock in the morning. For the purpose of 
speeding the movement, all the wagons and horses found 
on farms and plantations along the road were pressed into 
service to carry the knapsacks and lighten the burdens of 
the advancing column. At about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, after a march of thirty-five miles, we reached 
the Barren river opposite Bowling Green. The enemy 
had destroyed the bridge across the river. A train was 
seen at the depot, on the other side, loaded with supplies 
ready to steam south, while the last of Hardee’s troops, 
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still visible in the distance, were moving in the same 
direction. A well directed shot from one of Captain 
Loomis’ guns passed right through the locomotive, and 
the train was riveted to the spot. About four miles down 
stream, near a mill dam, a flat boat was at once improvised, 
and during the very night the Eighth Brigade floated 
across the river and arrived in town at five o’clock in 
the morning. In his efforts to destroy all his supplies 
the enemy had set many valuable buildings on fire, and 
the flames were shooting up to the sky everywhere as we 
entered; nevertheless, a large amount of corn, sugar, 
coffee and other valuable stores, besides some partially 
destroyed locomotives and other rolling stock were saved 
and fell into our hands: This was within five days after 
the fall of Fort Donelson. 

General Grant says in his Memoirs that right after that 
event “the way was opened to the National forces all over 
the Southwest without much resistance. If one General 
who would have taken the responsibility had been in com- 
mand of all the troops west of the Alleghenies, he could 
have marched to Chattanooga, Corinth, Memphis and 
Vicksburg with the troops we then had.” It is unfor- 
tunate that Halleck and Buell, who commanded the armies 
in the West, failed to appreciate the situation. Buell 
always made haste slowly and therefore at first hesitated 
to move upon Nashville. 

On the 21st of February, however, Colonel Scott, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, arrived with Buell at Bowling Green, 
and with his assistance Mitchel finally succeeded in con- 
vincing Buell that it was entirely safe to move forward. 
The division was, therefore, again set in motion. Heavy 
rains, which had washed away several bridges and flooded 
the roads far and wide, as well as numerous obstructions 
which the enemy had created everywhere, seriously im- 
peded our advance, but after two days’ steady marching, 
the division arrived in the evening of the 24th of February 
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on the north bank of the Cumberland river opposite Nash- 
ville. Here, as at Bowling Green, the fine railroad bridge 
across the river had been destroyed by the enemy, which 
prevented the immediate entry into the city. During the 
night Nelson’s troops, about 7,000 strong, came up from 
Clarksville, and on the next day the city was entered, our 
troops taking a position at Camp Andrew Jackson, four or 
five miies south in the direction of Murfreesboro. 

Early in March Buell and Mitchel separated, the one 
advancing his large army to Savannah, near Grant’s head- 
quarters, the other pushing forward with his little division 
to Murfreesboro. This movement was made on the 18th 
of March. 

At Murfreesboro the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
crosses Stone river. The ground between the heights 
on both banks is low and spanned by three different 
bridges, in all about 1,200 feet in length. These works 
had been destroyed by the enemy on his retreat, and as 
the railroad was General Mitchel’s natural means of supply 
he had to rebuild them. He set about it with unparalleled 
energy, and in the incredibly short space of ten days fin- 
ished the work. There were near Nashville, to be con- 
structed by others beyond Mitchel’s control, two much 
smaller bridges which it took the builders much longer 
to put up, and whereby his forward movement was greatly 
retarded. 

On the 24th of March an expedition under command 
of Colonel Mihalotzy with the Twenty-fourth Illinois, 
Colonel Kennett’s Fourth Ohio Cavalry, part of the 
Thirty-seventh Indiana Infantry and two six pounders of 
Simonson’s Battery, was sent out to undertake a recon- 
noissance fom Murfreesboro to Shelbyville, Tullahoma, 
Manchester and McMinnville. It was reported that Mor- 
gan was hovering on our flanks and threatening our com- 
munications. We started at six o’clock in the evening, 
marched until twelve midnight, about fifteen miles, and 
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bivouacked in a cedar grove. Reveille was sounded at five 
o’clock in the morning, and at seven o’clock we resumed 
our march to Shelbyville, a distance of five miles. Here 
we met with a reception such as we had not experienced 
anywhere south of the Ohio river. Right at the entrance 
into the town we saw a middle-aged lady dressed in spot- 
less white waving her handkerchief and crying out to us 
with enthusiasm: “God bless you, boys, you have my 
best wishes wherever you go,’ and as we marched on, a 
number of other people, coming out of their homes, ex- 
hibited in like manner the joy they felt at the prospect 
of seeing the rebellion crushed and the glorious stars and 
stripes wave again over their loyal homes. We camped 
near the town during the day and night. In the evening 
a number of citizens came to our camp and sang lustily: 
“O, Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and all the 
soldiers swelled the chorus and sent a pean to heaven to 
bless our arms with victory and to shield these noble peo- 
ple who, we were advised, were mostly settlers from the 
New England states, from the ravages of war and the 
cruel hand of the Southern Confederacy. 

We left again on the next day, leaving two companies 
of the Fourth Ohio Cavalry behind to guard the town and 
protect the Union-loving people there. During the follow- 
ing night the Fourth Ohio Cavalry, scouring the country 
for guerillas, became engaged with McNairy’s Cavalry 
and drove them back with serious loss, and on the z8th of 
March, in the evening, we returned to camp at Murfrees- 
boro. 

Under date of the 27th of March Buell sent to Mitchel 
his last instructions, in which he said to him, among other 
things, that his dispositions for the present placed Mitchel’s 
division at Fayetteville, and that Duffield’s and Negley’s 
Brigades, with some cavalry and artillery, stationed along 
the railroad between Nashville and Columbia, were to act 
in conjunction with Mitchel, to be subject to his command 
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in the event of an advance of the enemy towards Nashville. 
The division accordingly moved forward on the 5th of 
April, but instead of resting at Fayetteville, as directed, 
General Mitchel took it upon himself to males directly 
for Huntsville. 


From Nashville two railroads extend south to the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad, the one through Frank- 
lin, Columbia, and Pulaski to Decatur, the other through 
Murfreesboro, Wartrace, Tullahoma, and Decherd, to 
Stevenson and Bridgeport, sixty miles east of Decatur. 
The bridges at these two places crossing the Tennessee 
river were both very large and, if destroyed, an invading 
force, with the river in front, would enjoy comparative 
safety. An attempt was, therefore, made to destroy the 
bridge at Bridgeport by sending a small cavalry troop 
from Shelbyville through the Cumberland mountains in 
that direction, but it failed, and hence General Mitchel 
was obliged to pursue his plans from other directions. 
The Memphis & Charleston Railroad, which also branched 
at Cleveland, one fork running north through east Ten- 
nessee, the other fork running south through Dalton to 
Atlanta, was the main artery between the East and the 
West. It was General Mitchel’s object to bring the exten- 
sive territory between these roads under his subjection, 
but the limited force under his command and the ease 
with which the enemy could concentrate troops on the 
railroad threatened, rendered its occupation very hazard- 
ous. He could advance by either of the two railroad lines, 
to Stevenson or to Decatur, but if he took one of these 
routes the enemy could cut him off by the other. His 
communications to Shelbyville were complete, but from 
there to Huntsville, a distance of fifty-seven miles, there 
was no railroad. The machine shops of the road were at 
Huntsville. If, therefore, by a forced march he could sur- 
prise the town and capture sufficient rolling stock, he 
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might quickly transport his troops to Decatur on one side 
and Stevenson on the other and thus protect his flanks. 

Mitchel was about to move south from Shelbyville, 
when Mr. a J. Andrews, a citizen of Kentucky, whom 
Buell and he had sent out a few weeks before with eight 
men from Murfreesboro to destroy bridges on the road 
running south from Chattanooga, returned and reported 
that the enterprise had failed, bringing his men back safely. 
General Mitchel and he now concocted that famous expe- 
dition commonly known as the Andrews Raid, or the 
Locomotive Chase, and which had for its object the burn- 
ing of the bridges between Atlanta and Chattanooga “‘to 
separate the armies of the enemy and put them at our 
mercy,” as General Mitchel explained it to the leader of 
the men who volunteerd to take part in it. The General 
cautioned him most earnestly to be on his guard against 
delay, and but for the delay of one day occasioned by con- 
tinued heavy rains, the raid would have been successful. 
Judge-Advocate-General Holt, reporting on the expedi- 
tion, says: “It failed from causes which reflected neither 
upon the genius by which it was planned, nor uport the 
intrepidity and discretion of those engaged in conducting 
it. * * * In the daring of its conception it had the 
wildness of a romance, while in the gigantic and over- 
whelming results which it sought and was likely to accom- 
plish, it was absolutely sublime.” And this is what “The 
Southern Confederacy” said editorially on the 15th of 
April, 1862: “The mind and heart shrink back appalled 
at the bare contemplation of the awful consequences which 
would have followed the success of this one act. We 
doubt if the victory of Manassas or Corinth were worth 
as much to us as the frustration of this grand coup d’etat. 
It is not by any means certain that the annihilation of 
Beauregard’s whole army at Corinth would be so fatal 
a blow to us as would have been the burning of the bridges 
at that time by these men.” 
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The division left Fayetteville at eleven o’clock in the 
morning of the roth of April for Huntsville, thirty-seven 
miles distant, with Turchin’s Brigade, joined by the Fourth 
Ohio Cavalry and Simonson’s Battery, again in the ad- 
vance. The enemy did not anticipate such swift move- 
ments, because it was inconceivable that Mitchel could 
have established his railroad connections at Murfreesboro, 
where the large trestle works had been destroyed, with 
such phenomenal rapidity. In the evening the troops 
halted ten miles north of Huntsville. Mounted scouts in 
the advance had picked up and brought in every person 
they met, in order that no information of the approach of 
our troops should be given. In like manner the mail from 
Huntsville going north was seized. From dark till two 
o’clock at night we slept on our arms. At that time we 
were aroused without sound of drum or trumpet and at 
once resumed our march. Several miles this side of 
Huntsville one party of cavalry men, armed with picks 
and crowbars, dashed away through a field to the left, 
another with equal swiftness to the right, to strike the 
railroad east and west of Huntsville, tear up the tracks 
and prevent the escape of rolling stock. Both met with 
complete success. At the same time a cannon was hur- 
ried in the same direction on each side, and at its booming 
the puffing and snorting of a few locomotives on their 
way out of town was instantly silenced. At seven o’clock 
in the morning the cavalry galloped into town, seizing the 
telegraph and the post offices, and right on the heels of 
the cavalry came the Eighth Brigade with drum and fife, 
playing triumphantly “Yankee Doodle Came to Town!” 
When we halted and counted out trophies we found that 
we had bagged several hundred Confederate officers and 
soldiers, besides fifteen locomotives and eighty cars, all in 
good condition, and all without the loss of a man. The 
city had been taken completely by surprise. Two trains 
were at once prepared for the purpose of carrying out the 
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General’s plans to seize Decatur, thirty miles west, and 
Stevenson, about the same distance east of Huntsville, 
both on the Memphis & Charleston Railroad. The swift- 
ness with which all this was done can be best seen from 
his own “Division Return for April,’ contained in the 
Rebellion Records, from which I quote the following 
passages: 

“The Eighth Brigade left Murfreesboro, Tenn., on April 
sth at 6 a. m., and marched to Huntsville, Ala., arriving 
there at 7:30 a. m. on the 11th. At 6 p. m., April 11th, the 
Twenty-fourth Illinois was moved on cars for Decatur, 
arriving opposite Decatur in the morning of the 12th, 
driving the enemy’s troops from the fortifications at De- 
catur and saving the bridge over the Tennessee river 
that the rebels: had=Gred om their retreat.” * =~ > aie 
rest of the brigade were moved by cars to Decatur, arriving 
there April the 13th at eight a.m. April 15th, the brigade, 
except guard for baggage train, was moved to Tuscumbia, 
Ala. (twenty miles further west), arriving there April 16th 
at 11 p..m. At 12 noon, April 24th, the brigade fell back 
from Tuscumbia to Decatur, arriving there at 8 p. m., April 
26th. April 26th and 27th, the brigade, except the Eight- 
eenth Ohio, fell back to Huntsville, Ala., the Eighteenth 
Ohio going back to Athens.” 

The Return then proceeds to recite also the movements 
of the other two brigades, giving the names of the gar- 
risons, where the different regiments were stationed, at 
Bellefonte, Huntsville, Athens, Stevenson, Bridgeport and 
other places. 

The train on which the 24th Illinois proceeded to De- 
catur during the night from the 11th to the 12th of April 
and recited in the above return was engineered by two of 
our own men Sergeant Rudolph Strenger of Company A 
and Sergeant John Beissel of Company B, who had both 
been serving locomotives on roads in the North before 
the war. When the regiment, after riding nearly all night, 
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slowly and cautiously came within a few hundred yards of 
the huge bridge spanning the Tennessee river near De- 
catur, we found the hither side of it on fire and an immense 
number of cotton bales piled up on each side of the rail- 
road track for fortifications. Before leaving them the 
enemy, who fled at our approach, had stuck great quan- 
tities of cotton saturated with oil and tar between the 
railroad ties and ignited them. Our boys at once set about 
to extinguish the flames, a number of them rushing upon 
the bridge, digging out the burning cotton with their 
bayonets and flinging it into the water below, while the 
others plunged down the steep railroad embankment to 
the water’s edge and bringing up their hats full of water, 
poured it into the flames. When the fire was put out we 
marched over the bridge. The other side, at which the 
city was located, we found to be a drawbridge and opened 
to prevent our entrance. Quite a number of inhabitants 
of the town had gathered on the shore gazing at us. One 
of our officers cried Over to them: “If you do not close 
the bridge at once your town will be shelled to pieces.” 
This worked like a charm, the bridge was closed and we 
marched into town. At the other end, about half a mile . 
away from the river, we discovered a rebel camp with a 
number of good tents and considerable camp equipment 
from which we espied a rebel cavalry troop fleeing in hot 
haste, as we were advancing in line of battle, amid loud 
hurrahs, at a double quick step, with bayonets charged. 

The swiftness and boldness of General Mitchel’s move- 
ments struck terror into the hearts of the Southern people 
and were the subject of wonder and admiration all over 
the North. The War Department directed him henceforth 
to report all his movements directly to Washington, and 
Secretary Stanton wrote to him: “No General in the field 
has deserved better of his country than yourself, and the 
Department rejoices to award credit to one who merits 
it so well,” while a little later the Secretary advised him 
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that his “spirited operations afforded great satisfaction 
to the President.” The troops in Mitchel’s rear under 
Negley were now placed definitely under his command and 
these, added to his own division, gave him about 18,000 
effective. With these forces he had to guard a river front 
extending over a distance of 120 miles from Tuscumbia 
and Florence in the west to Bridgeport in the east with a 
line of posts north of it, covering in all more than 400 
miles. These garrisons were in constant danger of attack 
and to protect them required unceasing vigilance. General 
Mitchel’s object in sending the Eighth Brigade west as far 
as Tuscumbia and Florence was to open and maintain 
communication with the main army under Halleck at 
Corinth. He pointed out to Buell, as well as to the War 
Department, the great strategical importance of Tuscum- 
bia, from which he showed he could strike a fatal blow 
by throwing himself in the rear of the rebel army forward 
to Jacinto on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. He urged 
again and again in the warmest terms the imperative nec- 
essity of holding that post with a strong force, saying 
that he would esteem it a great military and political mis- 
fortune to be compelled to yield one inch of the conquered 
territory, but all his entreaties were in vain. Both Halleck 
and Buell answered that Tuscumbia should only be held 
as an outpost, and when they were told by Mitchel that 
a mere outpost south of the Tennessee river, so far away 
from the body of the army, would be wholly unprotected, 
because there was no safe retreat across the river, he was 
advised to withdraw his troops to the north side of the 
river and to protect his lines by destroying the enemy’s 
communications. Thus on the 19th of April Buell reminds 
Mitchel that he telegraphed him several days ago in regard 
to the importance of destroying the bridge over the Ten- 
nessee river beyond Stevenson, and also the Decatur 
Bridge, as soon as Mitchel should leave it, because “by 
that means you could be withdrawn almost entirely from 
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that line;’ and four days later Buell again writes, “if 
thrown on the defensive . . ., it might involve the 
necessity of falling back to Shelbyville. If it should, you 
will, of course, destroy the enemy’s communications as 
much as possible, the Decatur bridge without fail, etc.” 
Mitchel protests, the War Department inquires of Halleck, 
what all that means, and Halleck answers laconically : “No 
orders to my knowledge have been given to General 
Mitchel to destroy the bridges.’ The Eighth Brigade 
meanwhile is seriously threatened, the enemy swarms all 
around it, not a man is sent to its relief from Halleck’s 
immense army, Mitchel is down on the defensive, and so 
he writes to Buell again asking for reinforcements and 
adding that “no amount of activity can protect in safety so 
long a line with so small a force.” He next telegraphs 
that, since he has been left without support, he has to 
contract his lines, retreat to the north side of the river 
and fire the Decatur bridge, as had been suggested to him 
by Buell. Not the slightest morsel of comfort is afforded 
him. Two days later, therefore, to-wit, on the 27th of 
April, he finally notifies Buell that his troops are all safely 
landed north of the river, and that the bridge, a huge struc- 
ture about half a mile long, is fired. 

Mitchel now turned his attention mainly in the direction 
of Chattanooga. He needed a bridge at Mud river, seven 
miles west of Stevenson, which the enemy had destroyed. 
Having no material at hand, he utilized the cotton bales 
which the Twenty-fourth Illinois Volunteer Infantry had 
captured near Decatur, and with which he now constructed 
a bridge 300 feet long. Later on, when a permanent bridge 
took its place, he had the cotton taken from the water and 
sold it for the Government for more than $20,000. In his 
Mississippi campaign, about a year later, General Grant 
used the same kind of material for similar purposes. 

On the 30th of April General Mitchel personally headed 
an expedition with which he attacked a strong force of the 
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enemy near Bridgeport, driving them in confusion from 
the field, thereby saving an important bridge over a branch 
of the Tennessee river and capturing two cannon with 
their ammunition. Two weeks later he started General 
Negley and Colonel Lytle, the one from Pulaski, the other 
from Athens, to Rogersville and drove the enemy across 
the river, seizing Shoal Creek bridge. Shortly thereafter, 
having learned that the enemy was gathering a large force 
to occupy the mountain regions bordering upon the river 
and the railroad, he sent General Negley and Colonel Sill 
from different points with a force made up of part of the 
Eighth Brigade, including the Twenty-fourth Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteers, and other troops in the direction of 
Chattanooga. Encountering Adams’ Cavalry near Jasper, 
we routed and scattered them in the wildest disorder, cap- 
turing a number of prisoners and camp wagons with sup- 
plies and ammunition, which prompted the enemy’s in- 
fantry and artillery, who were trying to cross at Shell 
Mound, to retrace their steps and remain south of the 
river. On the 7th of June we stood on the heights border 
ing the river opposite Chattanooga and could have taken 
the town then, if General Negley had not feared that we 
were not strong enough to hold it. Nevertheless, the expe- 
dition was a complete success, because the enemy was 
once more driven out of the mountain regions, and had 
General Mitchel’s unceasing admonitions been heeded, 
God knows, the war might have been terminated two years 
before it really was, and untold misery might have been 
saved the stricken nation. Here are a few of his warning 
utterances: 

On the 6th of June he wrote to Buell: “We have again 
driven the enemy out of Winchester, and are pursuing him 
to Jasper, and hope to drive him into the river, but fear 
he will escape as heretofore.” On the following day he 
wrote to Colonel Fry, Buell’s Chief of Staff: “In my 
opinion a great struggle is (about) to take place for the 
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mastery of the railroad from Richmond south to Atlanta.” 
On the next day he wrote to Buell again: “Every effort 
should be made to maintain the position we hold. If we 
fall back, we open the door to pour in troops at the exact 
points the enemy are already determined to use, and if we 
once commence to fall back, it is difficult to determine 
where we can halt. I deem this a matter of the utmost 
importance and most respectfully ask the orders of your- 
self and General Halleck.” 

No orders came. On the goth of June Mitchel wrote: 
“It is my duty again to repeat the opinion already ex- 
pressed, that we ought to occupy the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad with a powerful force, and if not done 
very soon, the enemy will do it.” On the same day he 
wrote to Halleck himself, explaining at length the pass- 
ing of the enemy’s troops into the disputed territory and 
closing with the following portentous prediction: “Since 
the fall of Corinth the enemy, being relieved from the 
necessity of concentrating all his strength at that point, 
will be at liberty to advance through the Cumberland 
mountains into Kentucky from Knoxville, across the 
mountains into Nashville, and from Chattanooga into 
northern Alabama.” 

All these urgent appeals remained unheeded, and while 
this extraordinary man, at the head of an insignificant 
little host, had thus been watching with patriotic ardor 
and unsurpassed military skill over the vast territory 
which he had so courageously wrested from the enemy, a 
huge army of 85,000 men, under command of General 
Halleck, consisting of the very flower of our western 
manhood, had been lying for two months supinely idle, 
huddled together like bees in a hive, at the gates of 
Corinth, besieging an enemy who, according to his field 
return of the 23rd of April, had only 29,636 effective 
troops. General Grant says in his Memoirs that “Corinth 
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could have been captured in a two days’ campaign com- 
menced promptly on the arrival of reinforcements after 
the battle of Shiloh.” 

On the 25th of May, 1862, Confederate General Hardee 
recommends to his Commander Beauregard the evacua- 
tion of Corinth, and the latter replies that “already all 
needful preparations were made for a proper and prompt 
evacuation.” On the 30th of May Braxton Bragg, com- 
manding the Second Corps of the Confederate Army, has 
already reached a point fifteen miles away from Corinth 
wholly unmolested, still on the same day Halleck sends 
word to Pope that “Reports from Corinth respecting the 
enemy’s movements are so conflicting it is very difficult 
to fix definitely now our plans,” while on the same day 
he writes to Grant: “There is every indication that the 
enemy will attack our left this morning, as troops have 
been moving in that direction for some time.” The same 
message he repeats to Buell, saying: “There is every ap- 
pearance that Pope will be attacked this morning.” Five 
days later, to-wit, on the 4th of June, it dawned upon 
Halleck at last that the enemy, far from venturing to 
attack his forces, had disappeared, and he wrote to Pope: 
“T think by showing a bold front for a day or two, the 
enemy will continue his retreat, which is all I desire,’ and 
again two days later, to-wit, on the 6th of June, he writes 
to Buell: “I am satisfied that the enemy will retreat in a 
day or two, which will satisfy us about as well as if he 
were defcaied in battle.’ Is it not perfectly justifiable 
to say that the supreme indifference expressed in these 
letters as to whether the enemy escaped or was defeated 
in battle, stamps the writer as utterly incompetent and 
unworthy to command a great army? On the very day 
on which the last of these two letters bears date, General 
Mitchel, in his patriotic anxiety to destroy the enemy, 
wrote: “We have again driven the enemy out of Win- 
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chester, and are pursuing him to Jasper, and hope to drive 
him into the river, but fear he will escape us as hereto- 
fore.’ And what was the result of Halleck’s indescribable 
apathy? Right on the heels of his letters word came 
from Washington that a large portion of the very men 
whom he had permitted to escape, were fighting McClel- 
lan in front of Richmond. The President and Secretary 
of War urged him with deepest concern to send part of 
his troops east for McClellan’s relief, but he strenuously 
insisted he could not spare a single man, although he sent 
his army, as General Grant tells us in his Memoirs, “where 
it would do the least good.” And this is what your Old 
Commander further says in his great work, and what 
General Mitchel had clearly foreseen: “After the capture 
of Corinth a movable force of eighty thousand could have 
been set in motion, for the accomplishment of any great 
campaign for the suppression of the rebellion. * * * 
If Buell had been sent directly to Chattanooga as rapidly 
as he could march, leaving two or three divisions along 
the line of the railroad from Nashville forward, he could 
have arrived with but little fighting, and would have saved 
much loss of life, which was afterwards incurred on gain- 
ing Chattanooga. Bragg would then have not had time 
to raise any army to contest the possession of middle and 
east Tennessee and Kentucky, and the battles of Stone 
river and Chickamauga would not necessarily have been 
fought.” The Old Commander might also have included 
the battle of Perryville as unnecessary in that event. 

General Grant’s views are fully shared by General 
Sherman, who says: “It was a fatal mistake that halted 
General Halleck at Corinth and led him to disperse and 
scatter the best material for a fighting army that, up to 
that date, had been assembled in the West.” 

When the vast armies under Halleck were finally re- 
leased from their enforced inactivity, while all around 
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the horizon black clouds gathered and the mutterings of 
a fearful storm were heard all over Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, it at last occurred to this drowsy commander that 
some work might be necessary in the direction of east 
Tennessee, and that he might be in need of the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad which Mitchel had seized with 
such heroic valor and held bravely for over two months. 
On the 18th of June the President anxiously inquired of 
Halleck as to the fate of east Tennessee, and he promptly 
answered: “The enemy has evacuated Cumberland Gap 
—must very soon leave all east Tennessee.” A few days 
later Halleck wrote to Andrew Johnson: “The enemy is 
driven out of all west Tennessee, east Tennessee will 
soon be clear of the rebels,” and further: “The regenera- 
tion of east Tennessee is not far off.” All this would 
have been true had Halleck but paid attention to Mitchel’s 
urgent entreaties addressed to him and Buell, but as he 
did not, his predictions proved to be nothing but terrible 
delusions. 

But in looking over the ground to see what progress 
Buell might be able to make in his attempted advance 
toward east Tennessee, Halleck now assumed to have 
discovered that there were some impediments in the way 
by reason of the destruction of bridges across the Ten- 
hessee river, which he had himself necessitated by his 
stupid failure to strengthen Tuscumbia, and he instantly 
dashed off the following to the Secretary of War: “The 
destruction of the Decatur bridge by General Mitchel was 
a most foolish operation. If that had not been done, we 
could have had a connection with him in one week.” Sev- 
eral days later he writes: “Preparations for Chattanooga 
made five days ago, and troops moved in that direction. 
Mitchel’s foolish destruction of bridges embarrassed me 
very much, but I am working night and day to remedy 
the error,” 
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All these statements were made by Halleck without 
giving the slightest information to General Mitchel. But 
more than that. On the 4th of July he wrote to Secretary 
Stanton charging General Mitchel with gross neglect of 
duty for failing to comply with repeated demands to pass 
locomotives and cars at Decatur and other places, and 
claiming that the alleged delay and neglect of duty greatly 
embarrassed him in supplying General Buell’s forces en 
route against Chattanooga, and of this he likewise kept 
General Mitchel in utter ignorance. There is no evidence 
whatever contained in the Rebellion Record justifying 
this cruel charge, and Halleck, in his own report passing 
upon the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry to examine 
into General Buell’s operations in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, rendered about a year later, himself belies not 
only these statements, but also his reports about bridge 
burning, because he says: “So much of the report as 
states that General Buell’s march on Chattanooga was 
delayed by the repairs of the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad is incorrect. General Buell had no other line 
of supply then than this road till he reached Decatur and 
connected with Nashville. General Buell was not delayed 
an hour beyond what he himself deemed necessary to se- 
cure supplies.” It is plain, therefore, that in the case of 
General Mitchel more conspicuously and outrageously 
than in the cases of Generals Grant, Sherman, Pope and 
a number of other commanders, Halleck stands before 
his countrymen as a ready utterer of most wanton false- 
hood. 

On the 2nd of July the War Department called General 
Mitchel to Washington, and on his arrival the President, 
the Secretary of War and Mr. Chase accorded to him the 
most flattering welcome. Owing, to the bright contrast 
between his dashing movements and the slowness of other 
commanders, it was intended that he should either have 
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the command of the Army of the Potomac or that an 
extensive department should be created for him in the 
West. General Halleck came to Washington a little later 
and was at once installed as General-in-Chief. In his 
communications to the War Department relating to the 
evacuation of Corinth, he had deceived the Government 
by stating that the army of the enemy was dissatisfied, 
mutinous and deserting, and that General Pope had re- 
ported he had taken 10,000 prisoners and 15,000 stands 
of arms, while thousands more of the enemy were throw- 
ing away their arms. Beauregard, in his report to Rich- 
mond, at once characterized the statements as false, add- 
ing that his retreat was a most brilliant and successful 
one, and the Rebellion Record now shows that General 
Pope never made such a report, as Halleck alleged. It 
is evident, therefore, his statements were either based on 
unfounded and foolish camp rumors, unworthy of notice 
on the part of a commanding officer, or worse than that, 
they were shameless fabrications. 

About the time Halleck was installed as General-in- 
Chief, the War Department was planning an extensive 
expedition down the Mississippi, and issued an order that 
Mitchel should command it, but Halleck refused to sign 
the order. Mitchel then waited patiently nearly all sum- 
mer for a new assignment. Meanwhile the many reverses 
which our arms had suffered east and west had plunged 
the country into the deepest gloom; all the territory 
Mitchel had conquered, fell again into the hands of the 
enemy, and as the result of Halleck’s criminal blunders 
at Corinth and Buell’s habitual procrastinations the proud 
Army of the Ohio was forced to retreat in hot haste 500 
miles to the Ohio river, and confusion and chaos reigned su- 
preme all over the states of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Still while Halleck held sway in Washington, there was 
no room in a proper sphere for such a splendid leader as 
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Mitchel. At last, however, in the middle of September, 
he was once more entrusted with a command, the com- 
mand of the Department of the South. This depart- 
ment, which was located in the deadly swamps of South 
Carolina, never had any importance as a basis for ex- 
tensive strategical operations, but rather served as a train- 
ing school for emancipated slaves. Upon arriving at Hil- 
ton Head, General Mitchel is met by Dr. Strickland, an 
old acquaintance, and when asked what brought him 
there, he returns the answer: “I came to be buried.” 
But when General Mitchel started out in the war, he had 
written to one of his children: ““Wherever I am called by 
duty I am ready to go,” and in this spirit, despite of his 
misgivings, he went to work in his new department with 
the same patriotic devotion and the same extraordinary 
energy for which he had become so famous in the West. 
It was not until after his arrival in South Carolina that 
he learned from a friend in the North, what Halleck had 
written to the War Department concerning the destruc- 
tion of the Decatur bridge several months before, and his 
honest soul at last gave vent to an outburst of righteous 
indignation in the following words written to his friend: 
“Halleck knows as well as you know your alphabet that, 
when he refused to occupy Tuscumbia, this compelled me 
to fall back and burn the bridge at Decatur. His talk 
about bridge-burning shows either his meanness or his 
utter stupidity.” On the 29th of October his faithful 
Aide, Captain James C. Williams, who had been with him 
in the Army of the Ohio, fell a prey to the ravages of 
yellow fever, and on the next day the dread destroyer also 
carried off General Mitchel. So he died at his post of 
duty with his armor on. 

During his brief military career General Mitchel proved 
himself at every step to be gifted with all the qualities of 
a truly great soldier. His unsurpassed heroism; the bold- 
ness and swiftness of his movements; the cheerful readi- 
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ness with which he assumed the farthest reaching respon- 
sibilities; his keen discernment of the true character of 
the situation; his unerring estimate of the resources of 
the enemy; his powerful faculty to marshal his own lim- 
ited means to the best advantage; the clearness of his 
perception regarding the outcome of his movements—all 
the essential elements of a successful military leader— 
were combined in him and proved him to be a man of 
extraordinary martial genius. Thus he led his little host 
for hundreds of miles triumphantly through the enemy’s 
country, and under his magic influence his soldiers, all of 
whom cherished for him an intense love and devotion, 
would have followed him at all times into the very jaws 
of death. True, General Mitchel never had an opportunity 
to fight a great battle, but in determining the qualifica- 
tions of our great leaders in the Civil War we should not 
overlook the fact that others, like Halleck, had the best 
opportunity in the world to fight battles, but studiously 
evaded it. Had General Mitchel had but half the force 
that was at Halleck’s disposal at Corinth, he would have 
swept like a cyclone through the states of Tennessee and 
Georgia and not halted until he had brought his victorious 
army in triumph to Savannah. Oh, it is inexpressibly 
sad to contemplate that the victims of that gigantic strug- 
gle were not confined to the many thousands who freely 
gave up their lives for our country on the field of honor, 
but that some of our noblest and best men, whose services 
were beneficial to the nation beyond measure, were des- 
tined to fall a prey to the vilest cabals practiced by am- 
bitious and worthless schemers in our own midst. But 
let this be our consolation, that all our great sacrifices 
resulting from the slaveholder’s rebellion were made in 
order that the majestic edifice reared by our fathers should 
be preserved, and that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people should not perish from the 
earth, 


FROM HELENA TO VICKSBURG IN AUGUST, 1862 
By Major Joun D. Crastree.* 


The paper which will be presented for your considera- 
tion this evening does not pretend to record any great 
event of the war, nor will its purpose be to attempt the 
settlement of any disputed or controverted questions 
“thereunto belonging or in any wise appertaining.’ The 
:mpartial historian of the future will patiently gather up 
the facts concerning the operations of the vast armies en- 
gaged, the battles they fought, whether won or lost, to- 
gether with the merits or demerits of the generals by 
whom they were commanded, and, at least to his own 
satisfaction, settle and place at rest questions which have 
been the fruitful source of military criticism and discus- 
sion, not only during the war, but since its termination, 
and which, like Banquo’s ghost, “will not down,” while 
the survivors of that terrible conflict are as numerous as 
they are now. Armies are but aggregations of men— 
larger or smaller as the case may be—but the unit is the 
individual soldier. The history of what an army ac- 
complished is but a record of what was done by the units 
when acting together, moved by a common purpose, and 
directed by one mind. The operations of armies and the 
results achieved by them, pass into history, while the 
units who composed them, are lost in oblivion. Of neces- 
sity this must be so; yet after all, is not the most inter- 
esting part of war history that which pertains to the 
individual soldier? 

No one man put down the Rebellion, nor can it be said 
of any single individual, whatever his rank, that the Union 
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cause would not have triumphed without his services. 
No one can give more than he has, and every soldier 
who did his duty contributed his part toward the grand 
result. During the war we each felt a pride in our com- 
pany, regiment, brigade, division or corps, which doubt- 
less most of us still retain; but companions, is it not true, 
that deep down in our hearts, our greatest satisfaction, 
individually, is found in the remembrance of what we did 
ourselves—the consciousness of duty done in the hour of 
danger—and a recollection of the incidents and experi- 
ences connected with it? I confess it is so with me, and 
observation leads to the belief that this feeling is not pe- 
culiar to myself. No doubt we have all frequently noticed 
that old soldiers are generally more interested in personal 
recollections and reminiscences than in the details of 
some great battle where the individual is lost in the vast 
aggregation of men engaged. Recognizing this same feel- 
ing, a prominent member of this commandery volunteered 
to advise me to prepare a paper with this view. A search 
among the many recollections of army life resulted in 
calling to mind the matters herein contained, not only of 
personal reminiscence, but as giving more in detail than 
are found in official reports, the incidents of an important 
expedition. My paper is, therefore, entitled “From Helena 
to Vicksburg in August, 1862,” the official reports of 
which may be found in Vol. 13, Series 1, Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion, pp. 240 to 243, and the Con- 
federate reports in the same Volume, pp. 245 to 247. 

The objects of the expedition were understood at the 
time to be of a two-fold character: 

First, as a reconnoissance in force, to ascertain what 
was being done by the Confederates towards sending men 
and supplies into Arkansas, and 

Second, to destroy, as nearly as possible, all means of 
transporting the same, from the east to the west side, of 
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the Mississippi river. We had orders to destroy every- 
thing in the shape of water-craft, large or small, to be 
found on the river, or in the arms or bayous connected 
therewith. The forces comprising the expedition were a 
fleet consisting of the gunboat Benton, under the com- 
mand of Captain Phelps, of the gunboat flotilla, the ram 
Lioness and three other rams under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ellet, and also two transports carry- 
ing the Fifty-eighth and Seventy-sixth regiments of Ohio 
Infantry, with four pieces of Hoffman’s Fourth Ohio Bat- 
tery, and also a detachment of about eighty men oi 
Bowen’s battalion of Missouri Cavalry with two twelve- 
pound mountain howitzers, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. D. Bowen; the whole expedition being under 
the command of Colonel Charles R. Woods, of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio Infantry.* 

The expedition left Helena, Arkansas, on Saturday, 
August 16, 1862, and proceeded down the river, first 
landing at Island No. 65. On the way down many boats 
were destroyed, of almost all shapes, sizes and kinds (ex- 
cept steam boats), and it is safe to say that after we got 
through there was little chance left for carrying troops 
or supplies across the river. 

At one large bayou, or arm of the river, we must have 
destroyed forty or fifty boats, large and small, from a 
little skiff to the largest kind of flat-boats. Some were 
cut to pieces with axes, some destroyed by fire, while 
many were turned adrift in the river and cut to pieces by 
the rams. During a portion of the time when the last 
mentioned process was in operation, it was my good for- 
tune to be on board the ram Lioness, and if there is any- 
thing more exhilarating than a cavalry charge or a to- 
boggan slide, it seems to me it is being on board a ram, 


*Afterwards well known as General Charles R. Woods, command- 
ing a division of the Fifteenth Army Corps.—Ed. 
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when, with a full head of steam on, she seems to put her 
head down and go for her victim, with all the vim and 
viciousness of the animal after which she is so aptly 
named. 

Beyond this destruction of water craft, not very much 
of importance transpired on the downward trip until our 
arrival at Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana. Of course there 
was the usual occasional firing upon the boats from shore 
whenever the channel carried us near enough so that the 
fellows along the bank thought it worth while, but as the 
decks were all pretty well protected by cotton bales, no 
one was hurt, and if it did the rebels no good it certainly 
did us no harm. On the morning of August 18th we 
reached Milliken’s Bend, just as the early dawn began 
to give promise of the coming daylight, and there at the 
landing was tied a small steamboat called the “Fairplay,” 
which had just come up from Vicksburg that morning, 
and proved to be a valuable capture; but as there was 
other business on hand just then, we of the cavalry had 
to defer paying our respects to her officers, and our visit 
to her bar, until a later period of the day. On the levee 
were about eighty negroes chained together, who had 
just been brought in to unload the boat. On the shore, a 
short distance away, was the camp of the Thirty-first 
Louisiana Infantry, with camp equipage for about 1,000 
men, but there were only about 700 in camp. They evi- 
dently belonged to the Southern chivalry, and were no 
poor white trash, for the officers had fine wall tents, fur- 
nished with carpets on the floors, mirrors hanging on the 
tent poles, and other articles of luxury which soldiers are 
generelly supposed to dispense with. Had they supposed 
the “Yanks” were going to capture that whole outfit, no 
doubt some of those luxuries would have been left at 
home. This camp, however, was evidently not the “last 
ditch,” for none of the so-called chivalry died there. On 
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the contrary, when they saw “the smoke way up the rib- 
ber,” where the “Linkum gunboats” were coming, to their 
everlasting discredit be it said, they incontinently “ske- 
daddled,” thereby saving themselves for an opportunity 
“to fight some other day.” 

It happened that the squad of twenty men of Bowen’s 
battalion, which I had the honor to command as Second 
Lieutenant, was the first to land, and having learned that 
the personal baggage belonging to the officers of the 
valiant regiment which had just departed, had shortly 
before started out after them on the road towards Rich- 
mond, Colonel Bowen ordered me out on that road in 
pursuit. It was not yet fairly daylight, but we went out 
with a vim, and about two miles from the river landing 
we came up with an old gray-headed darkey, driving a 
pair of mules as fast as he could, and behind them, in ail 
their glory, were six or eight large trunks, said to con- 
tain the baggage of the gallant officers of the Thirty-first 
Louisiana. That darkey was, or no doubt would have 
been later in the war, an “intelligent contraband,” but at 
that particular moment he appeared to be a little the 
worst scared specimen of humanity possibly to be im- 
agined. When ordered to stop, turn around and head 
his team for the river, he jumped off his wagon, and run- 
ning to the head of his team, then to the rear of the 
wagon and back again, he groaned out in pitiful accents, 
“My God-a-mighty, Massa, whar my mules?” 

When we got him calmed down sufficiently to distin- 
guish the difference between a mule and a worm fence, 
he started back towards the river, with one man as an 
escort, but not before he had been relieved of the informa- 
tion, that portions of the fleeing “Tigers” were just ahead 
of us, and having still nineteen good men left, we went 
forward at a brisk trot to investigate. We had gone 
but a short distance before we came in sight of a squad 
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ahead of us, who at once climbed the fences and broke 
for taller timber. 

When about three miles from the river what appeared 
to be the main body of the regiment, was discovered in 
and around some cotton gins and negro quarters, in such 
a position as to render it impossible to charge them, on 
account of the fences and other obstructions in the way, 
and my little band of nineteen men being outnumbered, 
in about the proportion of thirty or forty to one, it was 
deemed best to parley a little before going too far, and 
at once one man was ordered to go back to the river 
and bring up our little howitzers. In a very short time 
Colonel Bowen came up with the guns, and about sixty 
more men, and after dropping a shell or two into the 
enemy, we had the satisfaction of seeing them hastily dis- 
perse, and retreat rapidly towards Richmond. We at once 
charged them and succeeded in taking a number of pris- 
oners and capturing the colors of the regiment. The pur- 
suit was continued until we came within about a mile of 
the town, where we could see that the enemy was trying 
to make a stand; a few more shell, however, started them 
on the run again, but when we got within about three hun- 
dred yards of the railroad station they again showed fight, 
and again we gave them more shells, and charging them 
with the old-fashioned yell, there was a hasty throwing 
away of guns and knapsacks, and a final and complete 
exodus of the Johnnies, while we were left masters of 
the situation, with full opportunity for investigating and 
destroying at our leisure. 

An amusing incident occurred as we dashed into the 
village, which made us laugh at the time, although in the 
full heat of a cavalry charge. An old lady came out on 
the front porch of her little cottage, and having pinned 
a towel to a broom handle, she began waving it with 
much vigor, apparently as a flag of truce, but about the 
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second time she undertook the waving process the towel 
flew off, leaving the broom-handle entirely bare. Her at- 
tention being more particularly directed to the boys in 
blue than to the flag of truce, she did not observe the 
disaster which had befallen it, but kept on swinging the 
broom-handle with as much earnestness as though the 
safety of the entire Confederacy depended on her efforts. 
We had no time just then to stop and assure the old 
lady that she was entirely safe, as the remnants of the 
Thirty-first Louisiana were in sight, and they were the 
fellows we were more especially after. 

On getting into town we found quite a large amount 
of supplies for the Confederate Army, being a consider- 
able quantity of clothing, twenty-two hogsheads of sugar 
and many other valuable stores. It took but a short time 
to fire the whole lot, burn the railroad station, the ware- 
houses, as well as destroy the railroad bridge and tele- 
graph lines, all of which was speedily done, with no loss 
whatever to us, the rebels having hardly fired a gun. 

As soon as possible Colonel Woods came up with the 
infantry, they having hastily marched about ten miles, on 
a very hot morning, no doubt thinking from the sound of 
our guns that we might need help, and indeed we would, 
had the Confederates stood their ground, and shown the 
same disposition for fight, that we have all known them 
to do on so many other occasions. To me their conduct 
on that day has always been most unaccountable. Pos- 
sibly they were not all armed, or were without ammuni- 
tion, or something of that sort; otherwise it would be 
incredible that some seven hundred men should allow 
. eighty cavalrymen to drive them ten miles, take their 
colors, some twenty-five prisoners, and destroy a large 
amount of stores right before their eyes, and scarcely fire 
a gun. But for some reason they seemed panic stricken 
from the start, and never once got in shape to show fight. 
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Undoubtedly our appearance at Milliken’s Bend was a 
very great surprise to them, and yet, knowing the usual 
courage and bravery of the Southern soldiers, as displayed 
on many a well-fought field, I am at loss to understand 
why, in the course of the ten miles’ retreat, and when 
they could see what a small force was pursuing them, 
they did not make at least a decent show of resistance. 

Having no “unfinished business” at Richmond, we leis-~ 
urely retraced our steps toward the river, stopping to rest 
for a while at one of the finest plantations I ever saw. 
The owner had business in some other locality that day, 
and was not at home, but Madam was there, a high-bred, 
blue-blooded Southern lady, who showed a great deal of 
indignation to think that the northern mud-sills should 
thus trespass upon her premises. We were the first Fed- 
eral troops that had ever been at that particular planta- 
tion, and consequently the cellar and smoke houses were 
well stocked with plenty of good things to eat and drink, 
and as the boys were hot and tired, hungry and thirsty, 
they were not absolutely prohibited from helping them- 
selves to something with which to satisfy the cravings of 
nature in this respect. Madam complained bitterly at 
this, and very indignantly asserted that we could never 
subdue the South, preserve the Union, or put down the 
rebellion, especially if our men were allowed to thus 
trespass on private rights. 

I remember saying to her: “Madam, the Union will be 
preserved, the South will be subdued, and the rebellion 
will be put down, if we have to make the South a desert 
and sow it with salt.” At a later period of the war she 
no doubt became better acquainted with Yankee troops, 
for they are reported to have been quite numerous in 
that locality when Grant went down to Vicksburg in 1863. 

The capture of the steamer Fairplay proved to be a 
valuable one, as her cargo consisted of 5,000 or more En- 
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field rifles and muskets, in the original packages from 
Europe, a very large quantity of ammunition, and a great 
many boxes filled with accoutrements and army equip- 
ments, which were said to have been destined for Little 
Rock, Arkansas. The boat was not wanting either, in 
that necessary part of a Mississippi steamboat, to-wit, a 
reasonably well-stocked bar, in which, to our great sur- 
prise we found, among other things, ice water, and after 
the hot and dusty ride of the morning, it is not surprising 
that we made frequent visits thereto to quench a soldier’s 
thirst, singing Jack Stibb’s favorite song, “Oh, Lord, 
how dry I am, Oh, Lord how dry.” Itis needless to say 
that the eighty negroes of the chain gang didn’t unload 
that boat at Muilliken’s Bend, neither did they stay in 
that locality. On the contrary, they came on board our 
boat, and no one attempted to put them off. There being 
just eighty cavalrymen, and eighty of the colored boys, 
every one of our little command had a servant for the 
remainder of the trip. The contrabands did all the stable 
duty, and it was very funny, when orders were given to 
be in readiness to land at some place along the river, to 
hear each private soldier say to his particular darkey, 
“Boy, saddle my horse,” and when the landing was 
reached, to see him strut along the gang plank followed 
by a darkey leading his horse, holding the stirrup for him 
to mount, and as the soldier rode away, touching his 
forelock with that peculiar deference so common to the 
slave in the days “befo de wah.” The capture of the Fair- 
play and her cargo was a severe loss to the enemy, and, 
judging from the official reports concerning it, found in 
the volume to which reference has already been made, it 
was a complete surprise to the Confederate general com- 
manding the district in which it was made, and whose 
headquarters were at Vicksburg. After finishing our 
business at Milliken’s Bend we dropped down the river 
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to within a short distance of Vicksburg, so near, in fact, 
that we could hear the alarm bells ring and guns fired. 
It was said afterwards that had we known the actual con- 
dition of things in the city at the time, we could have 
captured the place, as all the available forces had been 
taken to Baton Rouge under Breckenridge, there being 
then no anticipation of danger to Vicksburg. We lay 
off the mouth of the Yazoo river for a couple of days, 
while three of the light draft rams, the gunboat Benton, 
and the Mound City, proceeded up that stream, and at 
Haines’ Bluff, seventeen miles from the Mississippi, they 
captured six pieces of ordnance, being two forty-two 
pounders, two thirty-one pounders, one twelve-pounder 
brass field piece and one twenty-pounder brass coast how- 
itzer, with a large amount of ammunition for ordnance, as 
well as small arms, besides some muskets and camp stores. 
The four large guns being too heavy to be removed, wer2 
destroyed by bursting, but the remainder of the captured 
property was safely brought away. 

On the 23rd of August we commenced the return trip 
up the river. At Greenville, Mississippi, we landed and 
had a brush with the enemy, near which place they had 
a considerable force, not only of infantry, but also cavalry 
and artillery. On our approach, however, they fell back 
some two miles from the river, and seemed to be maneu- 
vering to draw us into an ambush, when orders came to 
return to the boats, our force being evidently too small 
to successfully meet the one opposing us, so far away 
from the support of the gunboats. 

The latter, however, shelled the woods, and, as it was, 
there being no good place there to land our horses, or- 
ders were given for our boat to go up stream until a good 
place was found to get them ashore, which was done in 
about half a mile. In the meantime, however, Captain 
Benteen (lately Major Benteen of the Regular Army), 
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Lieutenant Ballou, and myself, had gone on shore with 
the infantry, not knowing but that a landing of the cav- 
alry would be made at that place, until our boat had 
pushed off and left us. Hastening along the levee on foot, 
we noticed tied to a post near a cabin, a cavalry horse, 
having upon him a McClellan saddle equipment complete, 
even to nose bag and picket pin. 

Seeing no one in the vicinity we secured the horse, and 
proceeding on after the boat, keeping a sharp lookout for 
signs of the enemy, we discovered over the woods, about 
half a mile away, a column of dust arising, which seemed 
to us to mean business. 

Reaching the boat, however, about the time the gang 
plank was shoved out, the men were mounted, and orders 
were given me to proceed with my twenty men a short 
distance down the river to reconnoiter, and we had not 
gone to exceed fifty rods when I halted, and bringing my 
men to the front, discovered quite a large force of rebel 
cavalry not more than eighty rods away, marching 
through the woods. Reporting this fact to Colonel 
Bowen, he immediately sent me a couple of the how- 
itzers, with which we commenced shelling the woods in 
our front, and the enemy at once fell back out of range. 

The infantry meanwhile were some distance away under 
Colonel Woods, and we having only our eighty cavalry, 
were not in a position to crowd matters very fast, and so 
could do little more than reconnoiter. To this end Colonel 
Bowen ordered me up the river with my squad, and we 
had not proceeded over half a mile above the boats, when 
we came upon a picket of four men, who seemed so sur- 
prised to see us, that they appeared perfectly dazed, and 
neither attempted to fire a gun nor to get away, but sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

They were evidently not regular soldiers, but home 
guards or something of that sort, neither uniformed nor 
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well armed, and no doubt just put into the service for 
the particular occasion. 


Disarming them, they were sent back to the boat, with 
an escort of one man, and we proceeded down a road 
leading away from the river, and which brought us to a 
plantation where there were plenty of negroes, who were, 
of course, interviewed as to the number and situation of 
the enemy in the vicinity. From their statements it 
would appear that quite a large force had been gotten 
together, for the purpose of preventing, if possible, the 
return of our fleet up the river. We were sitting on our 
horses in a little yard, the negroes getting water for the 
men and being interviewed by me, when a mounted rebel 
suddenly dashed out of a corn field near by, immediately 
followed by another, while two of my men, without or- 
ders, at once started in pursuit. Feeling satisfied it was 
a scheme to draw us into ambush, I shouted to the men 
to come back, but the order, if heard, was not obeyed, and 
I waited with some anxiety the result, expecting every 
moment to hear a volley fired, or my men coming back 
with the rebels in pursuit. 

Several shots were fired, but in a minute or two my 
men came back all right, bringing with them the belt and 
revolver of one of the men they had pursued, whom they 
had shot off from his horse as he ran, and dismounting 
had secured his belt and revolver as a trophy. They had 
better luck than a squad of Company A of our battalion 
had the same day, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
when they were drawn into an ambush and lost one man 
killed and two severely wounded. 

Concluding it would be unsafe to remain inside the en- 
closures of the plantation much longer, we passed out 
into the highway again, and were surprised to see a single 
horseman approaching us, clad in a fine new gray uni- 
form, and having on a military cap with plenty of gold 
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bullion around it. He was splendidly mounted, and came 
riding towards us apparently without any misgivings, until 
he was within some six or eight rods, when he shouted 
out an inquiry as to where a certain Confederate regiment 
was, the name and number of which I have forgotten. 
I replied to him, “Here it is,’ when he again started to- 
wards us, but had not advanced more than a rod or so 
before he wheeled his horse like a flash, and showed us 
his heels, but we followed rapidly and commenced firing, 
and presumably the balls came so uncomfortably close 
to him that he halted, threw up his hands and surren- 
dered. He proved to be an officer of the regular army, 
C. S. A., just come from Richmond to join his command, 
and having only arrived that day had not yet found it. 
Notwithstanding he was a high-toned Southern gentle- 
man, he was that day a much chagrined and crest-fallen 
Johnny, and found a place on the boat with our other 
prisoners. 

Rejoining Colonel Bowen, the enemy was discovered 
in large force down in the woods, and the colonel had 
just ordered a charge, when Colonel Woods came up with 
the infantry and countermanded the order. For my part 
I was very glad he came just at that particular moment, 
for the information obtained from the negroes had satis- 
fied me, that there was a large force of the enemy down 
the road upon which the charge was ordered, and that 
eighty men had no business in there. It simply meant a 
ride to death, without accomplishing anything. 

It was afterwards learned that the Confederate force 
consisted of some 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, be- 
sides some artillery. They had a wholesome fear of the 
gunboats, however, and that is probably all that saved 
our small force from a fight on that occasion, as they 
seemed determined that we should get away from the 
river before they would attack us. As it was we followed 
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them a mile or more, taking a number of prisoners, 
horses, arms, etc., and then Colonel Woods being satis- 
fied a further pursuit would be fruitless, the command 
was ordered back to the boats. The loss of the enemy 
must have been considerable, as the Benton shelled the 
woods with great persistency, and must have done con- 
siderable execution, as its shells certainly dropped in the 
vicinity where we knew the rebel force to be. 

The results of the expedition were a complete success. 
We had captured a steamboat loaded with arms as stated, 
together with about forty prisoners, among them five 
commissioned officers. We had, also, a large amount of 
ammunition, two field pieces, camp equipage for about 
1,000 men, and many other military supplies. We had 
destroyed a railroad bridge and telegraph, on lines com- 
municating with Vicksburg, besides the railroad station, 
and a large amount of Confederate stores. We had de- 
stroyed four large siege guns at Haines’ Bluff, and every 
boat we could find on the Mississippi river and-its im- 
mediate tributaries, thus very materially interfering with 
the transfer of troops or supplies from one side of the 
river to the other, which had up to that time been carried 
on to a very large extent. The only losses of the expe- 
dition were one man killed and two wounded, all three 
being members of our little cavalry force. We had gone 
where we pleased, and done pretty much as we pleased, 
and our work being accomplished, we proceeded leisurely 
up the river and back to Helena. 

We stopped at one plantation on the way up, located 
in a horse shoe bend of the river, where it was said to be 
twelve miles around by water, and only three miles by 
land between the two points. The plantation was raided 
for arms, of which a number were found, consisting mostly 
of rifles and shot guns. These were carried out upon the 
lawn, where the lady of the house watched the process of 
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destroying them, which was mainly accomplished by try- 
ing to wind them around the live oak trees by which the 
mansion was surrounded. Seeing the fun the boys were 
having in this proceeding, Madam turned to her coach- 
man who stood by, and remarked in the most haughty 
and sarcastic tone and manner, “There, Sam, you see what 
gentlemen these Yankees are.” “Yes, Missis, I sees it,” 
returned Sam, in a tone of sincere sympathy, which proved, 
however, not to be very heartfelt, for when, later in the 
day, we had passed around the twelve-mile bend, and 
were still only three miles from the plantation, a ban- 
danna handkerchief was waved from the bank of the 
river, and upon landing, there stood the identical Sam, all 
his worldly goods tied up in a bundle and asking the 
Yankee gentlemen to take him along toward the North 
and to freedom. The Yankees were good enough for him. 
It is needless to say that for the remainder of the trip 
Sam was a passenger. 

With all his ignorance the slave was willing to leave, 
in ‘a moment, the plantation on which he was born, the 
only home he had ever known, and trust himself implicitly 
in the hands of strangers, the despised Yankees of the 
North. What a commentary on slavery was that! How 
it falsified the claims of those who upheld the peculiar 
institution, and insisted that the slave was happy and 
contented with his lot! The facts were, and our daily 
experience in the South was, that no matter how low or 
ignorant the slave might be, or how he might have been 
broken down or degraded by long years of bondage, free- 
dom was as welcome to him as the sunshine is to flowers, 
and he availed himself of the first safe opportunity to ob- 
tain it. Long before the emancipation proclamation, con- 
trabands flocked to our camps by thousands, and always 
hailed our coming with demonstrations of delight. They 
were our true friends at all times, and while we might 
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have serious doubts and misgivings at the white man’s 
protestations of loyalty, we never had any fears that the 
black man would prove false, or betray us to the enemy. 

But this is a digression having no real place in my nar- 
rative, of which, however, there is little more to relate. 

Among our prisoners was one for whom I formed 
quite an attachment during the few days he was with 
us on the boat, to whose limits he was paroled during 
our return trip to Helena. He was a Captain Tucker 
from Richmond, Virginia, and at the outbreak of the war 
was one of the professors in a University of Virginia. 
It was my good fortune to capture him with my little 
squad while following the Thirty-first Louisiana three or 
four miles out from Milliken’s Bend. He was a scholarly, 
cultured gentleman, and from his standpoint no doubt a 
true patriot. Sitting on the guards of the boat during 
those summer evenings, we had many long conversations 
about the war, its causes, its probable termination and 
results; and altogether I found him one of the most in- 
teresting and companionable gentlemen I had ever met. 
One evening the naval officers paid a visit to our boat, 
and, of course, we entertained them as best we could ac- 
cording to the custom of those days. On my invitation 
Captain Tucker joined us. It was a jolly party, wine 
flowed freely and the evening was passed with song and 
joke and story. We sang all the old songs, such as 
America, the Star Spangled Banner, Red, White and 
Blue, and others of that character, in all of which Captain 
Tucker joined us, with apparently as much earnestness 
and spirit as any one, and being a good singer he was 
quite an acquisition to our party. All at once, however, 
I missed him, and going to his stateroom, upbraided him 
for leaving us and insisted on his return. 

In the pleasure of the occasion I had forgotten the 
difference in our circumstances, but he recalled them to 
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mind by saying: “Lieutenant, please excuse me. You 
forget that I am a prisoner. I am obliged to you for your 
kindness, but all at once the thought came to me that I 
was a prisoner and I had to leave. Please excuse me.” 
Of course, there was nothing more to be said, and I left 
him to his own sad and bitter reflections. 

On arriving at Helena we parted, and I have never seen 
or heard of him since, but have often wondered whether 
he survived the conflict or what became of him. What 
a terrible heresy was that, which led such men as he, and 
General Lee, and thousands of others, to believe that 
their first allegiance was due to their own state, and not 
to the general government. Confessing that there was 
no cause for the war, and yet going with their state, be- 
cause a few political fire-eaters had plunged it into re- 
bellion. Thank God that heresy was wiped out by the 
war, and whatever may have been thought originally of 
the right of secession, from a legal standpoint, it is now 
written in letters of blood, never to be erased, that this is 
a Nation, a Union of States one and indivisible, now and 
forever. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE KENTUCKY CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1862. 
By Erpuraim ALLEN OTIs.* 


In the spring and early summer of 1862, the Civil War 
in the west seemed to be rapidly approaching a conclu- 
sion. The advance up the Cumberland, followed by the 
capture of Fort Donelson and the surrender of the Con- 
federate army by Buckner to General Grant, was quickly 
followed by the occupation of all middle Tennessee, and 
opened the way to further movements up the Tennessee 
river into the heart of the Confederacy. Early in March, 
1862, the Federal gunboats reached Florence in north 
Alabama. The army of General Grant followed soon 
afterwards, and was placed in camp a few miles from 
northeastern Mississippi, at a deserted landing on the 
Tennessee river known as Pittsburg Landing, which has 
since become familiar to history as the Battle Field of 
Shiloh. 

At the conclusion of the fierce and desperate battle at 
that place on the 6th and 7th of April, 1862, the Con- 
federate forces, under Beauregard, were driven back to 
‘Corinth, Mississippi, twenty miles distant, with a loss of 
one-third of their number, including their commander, 
Albert Sidney Johnston, who was killed on the field the 
first day of the battle. Four days later, General Halleck 
arrived, and took command of the entire Union forces, 
composed of the Army of the Tennessee, under General 
Grant, and the Army of the Ohio, commanded by General 
D. C. Buell. The army corps, under the command of 
General John Pope, was brought from Island No. Ten, 
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on the Mississippi river, a short distance above Mem- 
phis, and by the 2oth of April, Halleck had concentrated 
an army of over 100,000 men, nearly all veteran troops, 
flushed with successive victories and easily supplied from 
a secure base on the Tennessee river. To oppose this 
magnificent army, Beauregard did not have to wexceed 
50000 men after all available reinforcements arrived, lo- 
cated at Corinth, and dispirited by defeat. It took some 
months for that army to recover from its terrible losses 
at Shiloh. Perhaps at no time during the war were so’ 
great opportunities offered to win a decisive battle as were 
now presented to Halleck, and never were such chances 
so neglected. His advance on Corinth was cautious and 
deliberate tu the last degree ; defensive works were thrown 
up at the end of every day’s march, and it seemed as if 
every effort was made to avoid, rather than bring on, a 
battle which would almost certainly have resulted in 
favor of the Union army. Although Corinth was only 
twenty miles from Pittsburg Landing, it took Halleck 
nearly four weeks to place his army in front of the enemy, 
and before any investment was completed, Beauregard 
retreated with his entire force to the little town of Tupelo 
in central Mississippi. 

The pursuit was neither vigorous nor effective, and the 
entire Confederate army, which could have been easily 
destroyed, escaped without loss of men or material. The 
town of Corinth was not strongly fortified, and it is now 
known, as many at the time believed, that there was not 
a day during the last month of the siege when Halleck 
could not have carried it by assault and probably de- 
stroyed the opposing army without serious loss. The 
placed turned out to be of comparatively little value to 
either side after its capture, and might safely have been 
abandoned, after destruction of the lines of railroad, which 
constituted its only strategic importance. At this time, 
east Tennessee was held by a Confederate force under 
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General Kirby Smith, consisting of about ten thousand 
men stationed near Knoxville. Memphis was surrendered 
a few days after the fall of Corinth, and nowhere west of 
Virginia was there a force of the enemy which could stand 
for a single day before the magnificent army which Hal- 
leck had collected in northern Mississippi, in May, 1862. 
With Memphis and New Orleans in our possession, the 
Mississippi river was practically open, for Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson were not then strongly fortified, and it is 
not surprising that the war was looked upon as nearly 
ended. If our army operations had been prosecuted with 
the same vigor and energy that was shown two years 
later, the “March to the Sea” might have been made by 
Halleck or Buell in the summer of 1862. Though General 
Halleck may have been familiar with the theory of mod- 
ern war, he was shown to be wholly unsuited to command 
an army in the field, and his only campaign turned out to 
be a disastrous failure. 

Early in 1862 Cumberland Gap at the southeastern cor- 
ner of Kentucky, the gateway to east Tennessee, had 
been taken and was held by a division of Buell’s army 
under Morgan, who was ready to advance upon Knox- 
ville, and cut the East Tennessee and Virginia Rail- 
road. Another division, commanded by General O. M. 
Mitchel, held Nashville and all middle Tennessee and 
north Alabama with the connecting lines of railway to 
the Ohio river. General Mitchel was an active, vigilant 
and aggressive officer, widely and favorably known as a 
distinguished astronomer and scientist, and his early death 
by disease in the summer of 1862, cut short a military 
career which would doubtless have been a brilliant one. 
Early in May one brigade of his division under General 
Negley, moved on Chattanooga and could easily have 
captured it, if there had been any means of crossing the 
Tennessee river. A year later, the Army of the Cum- 
berland, in the advance to Chickamauga, found no diffi- 
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culty in crossing it at several points, without serious de- 
lay or difficulty. There can be little doubt that if Negley 
had persisted in his attack or been properly supported, 
Chattanooga might have been taken, and the whole course 
of the war in the west would have been changed. The 
importance of Chattanooga from a military point of view 
was, perhaps, not fully appreciated at that time; it was 
left practically defenseless by the enemy, while the at- 
tacking force made no vigorous effort to capture and 
hold it beyond a harmless cannonading from the north 
side of the Tennessee river. The following year its pos- 
session cost us the terrible battles of Stone River and 
Chickamauga, and it was then regarded of such vital 
importance that Grant’s first order to Thomas after as- 
suming command of the military division of the Missis- 
sippi, in November, 1863, was, “Hold Chattanooga at all 
hazards,” and the characteristic reply was promptly given, 
“We will hold the town until we starve.” 

On the toth of June, 1862, the old “Army of the Cum- 
berland,” then known as the “Army of the Ohio,” about 
thirty thousand strong, was stationed near Corinth, and 
on that day its columns were faced eastward, and the long 
march of the summer of 1862 began, which was not to 
end until that army had again reached the shores of the 
Ohio, and rescued Louisville and Cincinnati from capture. 

Buell’s movement contemplated an immediate march 
upon Chattanooga and the permanent occupation of east 
Tennessee. The people of that section had given such 
distinguished evidences of loyalty to the government, that 
for political as well as military reasons, it was of the ut- 
most importance that it should be permanently occupied 
and held by our forces. Chattanooga is about two hun- 
dred miles directly east of Corinth and close to the point 
where the state lines of Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
meet. It could easily have been reached ‘without forced 
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marches, or special effort, long before it would have been 
possible for the enemy to have gathered up his scattered 
forces in Mississippi, and placed them in our front. There 
was certainly no haste in the movement of Buell’s army, 
and many who took part in it will recall the leisurely 
march across north Alabama and up the beautiful valley 
of the Tennessee river in the summer of 1862. It was 
like holiday soldiering.. The march usually began at the 
earliest dawn of day, and ended by ten o’clock in the 
morning. There was no enemy to oppose its operations 
except a few scattering bands of guerrillas. The country 
formerly devoted to the cultivation of cotton, was now 
one vast cornfield, and we left growing in the fields the 
supplies which fed Bragg’s army for a year afterwards. 
The vigorous conscription laws had forced nearly every 
man of suitable age into the rebel army, and the planta- 
tions seemed deserted by all but the women and the 
slaves. Almost every household was in mourning for some 
of its members killed at Shiloh. It was George W. Cable, 
I think, who stated that the people in the southwest 
“never smiled after Shiloh,” as long as the war lasted. 
It was during this march up the valley of the Tennessee 
river, that General Robert L. McCook, of Ohio, a gal- 
lant and distinguished officer, was killed by guerrillas. It 
created great excitement at the time, but the circum- 
stances are now nearly forgotten. McCook was riding 
in an ambulance, quite ill, a little in advance of his com- 
mand, accompanied only by an aid and one or two or- 
derlies. While in this situation he was suddenly attacked 
by a band of guerrillas under the command of Captain 
Frank Gurley, who had not been mustered into the Con- 
federate service. Colonel Hunter Brooke, McCook’s aide, 
and the orderlies were captured, but General McCook 
himself was shot through the body and almost instantly 
killed, lying helpless in the ambulance, after he and his 
escort had surrendered. His body was soon recovered, 
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but the sword which had just been presented to-him was 
carried off by Captain Gurley, who easily escaped pur- 
suit. The following year Gurley was taken prisoner in 
the advance on Chickamauga, and afterwards placed on 
trial before a military commission for the murder of Gen- 
eral McCook. After a fair trial conducted under ail the 
forms of law, Gurley was found guilty and sentenced to 
death. The proceedings of the court were duly approved, 
but no order was given to carry them into effect until 
the end of the war, when Gurley, who by some accident 
had been released, was again arrested, and in September, 
1865, General Thomas was ordered to carry the sentence 
into execution. The war was now over and at the re- 
quest of prominent men on both sides, including the sur- 
viving relatives of General McCook, Gurley received a 
pardon. Some years afterward, Gurley was elected sheriff 
of his county, and while holding that office, made the ac- 
quaintance of a Northern lawyer who was a close friend 
of McCook’s brother, and through him, Gurley sent back 
to the family the sword which he had taken from General 
McCook’s body at the time he was killed. 

General McCook belonged to the well-known McCook 
family of Ohio, many of whom were killed in battle dur- 
ing the war. He organized the famous Ninth Ohio Regi- 
ment, composed wholly of Germans, by whom he was 
greatly beloved, and commanded a brigade under General 
Thomas at the battle of Mill Springs, Kentucky, where 
he rendered gallant and distinguished services. His early 
death was deeply lamented by all who knew him, and the 
circumstances under which it occurred created great in- 
dignation in his command. It is safe to say that if Cap- 
tain Gurley had been captured at the time by McCook’s 
old regiment, there would have been no necessity for trial 
by a military commission. 

The slow movement of the army during the summer of 
1862 was the cause of great dissatisfaction to the author- 
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ities at Washington, and repeated telegrams from Mr. 
Lincoln and General Halleck were sent to Buell, urging 
the speedy occupation of east Tennessee and the relief 
of the oppressed Union people of that region from rebel 
conscription. General Buell, however, insisted that the 
railroads from Nashville must be kept open and supplies 
accumulated before any forward movement could be safely 
made. At this time Buell had over fifty thousand veteran 
troops south of the Cumberland river, and was in easy 
communication with Nashville, from which two lines of 
railroad led direct to Chattanooga. His army could easily 
be supplied over these roads, which in 1864 were shown 
to be amply sufficient for the great army with which 
Sherman conducted the Atlanta campaign. Two divisions 
of Buell’s army under McCook and Crittenden reached 
Battle Creek, a short distance from Chattanooga, on the 
opposite side of the Tennessee, about the 15th of July, 
1862. At that time Chattanooga was defended by Mc- 
Cown’s division not exceeding 3,000 in number. Boats 
could have been constructed, or procured, for crossing the 
river, and I am satisfied Chattanooga could have been 
taken and held by the Union army long before the Con- 
federate reinforcements could have been brought from 
Mississippi. But the troops of McCook and Crittenden 
remained quietly in camp at Battle Creek until nearly 
the end of August without making a single offensive 
movement, or firing a hostile shot. By this time the 
Confederate army of Beauregard had been reorganized, 
its ranks filled with conscripts, and a strong force under 
General Bragg had moved from Mississippi to Chat- 
tanooga prepared not only to resist an advance, but to 
take the offensive. It is now known that Bragg brought 
with him an army of not to exceed 30,000 men, which 
was concentrated at Chattanooga about the 20th of 
August, and prepared for the Kentucky campaign. 

The delay in the movements of Buell in the summer 
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of 1862, probably prolonged the war at least a whole year, 
and his movement for the capture of Chattanooga and 
the relief of east Tennessee ended in complete failure. 
The question whether Buell or General Halleck was re- 
sponsible for this result, has never yet been definitely de- 
cided. My own opinion, based on personal experience in 
the field, and upon everything that has been published 
since, is, that General Buell is largely responsible for this 
great disaster. I am aware that many military critics 
have reached a different conclusion. Mr. John Fiske in 
“The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War” puts this re- 
sponsibility upon General Halleck. Although his opinion 
is entitled to the highest consideration, Mr. Fiske forgets 
that Halleck was ordered to Washington early in July, 
1862, as General-in-Chief, and certainly after that time 
gave only general directions to the armies in Tennessee. 
Buell had immediate command of the army in the field. 
His objective point was the capture of Chattanooga and 
the relief of east Tennessee, and he was given the abso- 
lute right to exercise his own discretion in regard to 
lines of supply and the movements of his troops. Al- 
though what is known as the Buell Commission in 1863 
excused this delay on the ground that Halleck ordered 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, which ran parallel 
with the line of march, to be kept in repair, yet General 
Halleck in his review of the proceedings denied that this 
was true and asserts: 

“General Buell was not delayed an hour beyond what 
he himself deemed necessary to secure his supplies. More- 
over, his lines of supply were those which he himself se- 
lected. Indeed, there were no others from which to select. 
The fault, here as elsewhere, was having too large supply 
trains and in not living more upon the country. He was 
frequently urged to subsist his troops in this manner.” 

He could have reached and captured Chattanooga with- 
out a battle by the middle of July, long before the Con- 
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federate reinforcements from Mississippi could possibly 
have arrived. Buell left Corinth on the 1oth of June 
under orders to repair the railroad, but on the 3oth, after 
his army was well advanced up the valley of the Ten- 
nessee river, these orders were recalled and he was given 
the widest discretion in regard to the manner by which 
his army was to be supplied and his operations con- 
ducted. It is probable that Buell did not have that highly 
picturesque idea of war entertained by General Sherman; 
he was reluctant to live upon the country, as Halleck 
directed him to do. If Sherman had insisted on keeping 
open communications with his base of supplies, the March 
to the Sea would never have been made. Grant did not 
hesitate to cut loose from his communications and place 
his entire army on the east side of the Mississippi, below 
Vicksburg, in a campaign which resulted in its surrender, 
and the capture of the whole Confederate army under 
Pemberton. In both these movements the army lived on 
the country, which furnished abundant supplies. It seems 
to me that General Buell cannot escape from the respon- 
sibility of his position, as the immediate commander of 
an army in the field. He could have supplied his army 
as easily in Chattanooga as in Battle Creek Valley on 
the north side of the Tennessee, and kept his own lines 
of communication open by seizing those of the enemy. 
The opportunity to recover Chattanooga and east Ten- 
nessee without a battle was lost by Buell’s delay, which 
I have always believed might have been avoided by the 
exercise of greater energy and vigor. 

While the Army of the Ohio was slowly moving east- 
ward, Bragg and Kirby Smith united in a plan for the 
invasion of Kentucky. Kirby Smith was to move from 
Knoxville and Bragg from Chattanooga, cross the moun- 
tains in their front, and march into, and unite their forces 
in central Kentucky. There were political reasons in 
favor of this movement, for a large portion of the popula- 
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tion of that state sympathized with the South, and it was 
confidently hoped that the borders of the new Confed- 
eracy might be extended to the Ohio, and Kentucky like 
Virginia, made a battle ground of the great Civil War. 

The configuration of the country-in which this cam- 
paign was to be conducted, with mountain ranges running 
through eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, which could 
only be crossed at gaps, or passes, few in number and 
difficult of access, made the movement bold and hazardous 
in the extreme. 

Encouraged by victories on the Potomac, the new plan 
for invasion was soon put into execution. The vast corn- 
fields could furnish the commissariat, and the famous 
blue grass region of Kentucky was filled with everything 
needed to supply the wants of an invading army. About 
the middle of August, the column under Kirby Smith, 
over 12,000 strong, pushed across the mountains, leaving 
the Union forces commanded by General Morgan at Cum- 
berland Gap in its rear and flank, and after defeating an 
inferior force of raw troops at Richmond under Nelson, 
near the foot of the mountains, moved through central 
Kentucky and placed Cincinnati in a state of siege. 
Kirby Smith’s part of the programme had been per- 
formed with vigor and success, but that of Bragg was 
more difficult, for he could only reach Kentucky by cross- 
ing the mountains opposite Chattanooga, and moving di- 
rectly past the front of Buell’s army, which was superior 
to his own. He advanced over the Tennessee river on 
the 24th of August, 1862, and began crossing the rugged 
summits of Walden’s Ridge, into the Sequatchie Valley 
and thence over the Cumberland range beyond, where the 
- army of Buell, now fairly concentrated and well in hand, 
was watching his movements. Buell was regarded as an 
able leader; he had won distinction in the war with Mex- 
ico, and. the soldierly conduct of his army at Shiloh gave 
proof of his qualities as an organizer and disciplinarian. 
Upon the first reports of invasion, he ordered General 
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George H. Thomas, then, as ever, one of the trusted 
leaders of the Army of the Cumberland, to proceed to 
McMinnville in Tennessee, situated just at the foot of the 
mountains, north of and opposite Chattanooga, and take 
command of all the forces in that vicinity. Thomas im- 
mediately made the necessary preparations not only to 
defend his post from attack, but to use it as a base from 
which to force Bragg to give battle just as he was de- 
scending the mountains. It would be difficult to select 
a place which combined so many advantages for the pur- 
pose. McMinnville was in easy communication with 
Nashville by excellent roads, and Buell’s army concen- 
trated there could be moved to any point that might be 
necessary to attack Bragg as he was descending the 
mountains, and where he would be placed at great disad- 
vantage. A defeat of Bragg, under such circumstances, 
involved capture of trains and artillery, and practically 
the destruction of his command. General Thomas strongly 
advised that the army be concentrated and that Bragg 
should be forced to a battle without hesitation or delay. 
On the 22nd of August he sent General Buell a dispatch 
from McMinnville, which read as follows: 

“Major General Buell, Decherd. 

“By all means concentrate here. The enemy cannot 
reach Nashville by any other route across the mountains 
unless by Sparta. At Altamont, I am positively informed, 
that the enemy would have an equal advantage with our- 
selves. Here we will have a most decided advantage, and 
by being here, should he march by Sparta, we can meet 
him either there or at Allens Ford, across Caney Fork. 
He is obliged to pass this place for Sparta to reach Nash- 
ville. I have six days’ rations and plenty of ammunition. 
Did you get my dispatch of today? I cannot think that 
Bragg is coming either by the hill, or Thurman road. My 
reconnoitering party went into Dunlay yesterday. 


Greorce H. Tuomas.” 
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General Thomas has since stated that he had care- 
fully studied the topography of the country, and was 
convinced that if his advice had been followed and 
Bragg had been brought to battle at this point, the re- . 
sult would have been a complete victory for the Union 
forces, and the Kentucky campaiign would have been 
ended. Bragg did not have over 30,000 men, while Buell 
could easily have concentrated a superior force of veteran 
troops, having the advantage of position. It was well 
known that two divisions from Grant were then marching 
rapidly to join Buell, which would fully protect his com- 
munications and give him a decided superiority in num- 
bers. 

The Buell Commission in 1863 examined many of the 
leading Generals who took part in the campaign, and 
after a careful investigation of all the facts, reported that 
General Buell could easily have prevented the recapture 
of Nashville and the invasion of Kentucky. The report 
states: 

“This he could have done, in our opinion, by an early 
concentration of his army at Sparta, McMinnville or Mur- 
freesboro, with a view to active offensive operations against 
Bragg the moment he debouched from the Sequatchie 
Valley. Instead of that he waited until the sth of Sep- 
tember before concentrating at Murfreesboro, from which 
he retired to Nashville, thereby allowing Bragg to cross the 
Cumberland river without interruption. The Commission 
cannot justify the falling back from Murfreesboro to Nash- 
ville, but is of opinion that it was General Buell’s duty 
from that point to have attacked the rebel army before it 
crossed the Cumberland, and it is the belief that had that 
course been pursued Bragg would have been defeated.” 

This, I think, will be accepted as the final verdict. The 
invasion of Kentucky in 1862, and the recapture by the 
enemy of substantially all middle Tennessee, and north 
Alabama, was the result of the failure on the part of 
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General Buell to discharge the duty which was imposed 
upon him as the Commander of the Army. Buell in many 
respects was like McClellan; he could organize and dis- 
cipline an army, but, like McClellan, he greatly exagger- 
ated the numbers of the army opposed to him. He was 
led to believe Bragg’s army greatly exceeded his own. 
Bragg’s Morning Report for August 27th, 1862, shows an 
effective present of 27,320. Buell at this time had an 
army of more than 50,000 veteran troops south of the 
Cumberland river, with heavy reinforcements from Co- 
rinth marching to his assistance within supporting dis- 
tance. The failure of Buell to give battle at this time 
was one of the most serious and disastrous mistakes of 
the war. 

It was probably the original intention of General Buell 
to concentrate his army, as Thomas advised, and attack 
Bragg the moment he crossed the mountains. 

The army was kept well in hand, great vigilance was 
used, and all the preparations for a battle were made, but 
at the last moment, instead of placing his army across 
the road to Kentucky, prepared for battle, the orders 
were issued to fall back to Murfreesboro, and thence to 
Nashville, leaving the road to Kentucky open and unob- 
structed. There had been dissatisfaction at Buell’s de- 
lay, and the authorities were not in accord with his 
policy in protecting private property even to the return 
of fugitive slaves to their masters, and the failure to give 
battle to Bragg, at this time and place, confirmed Presi- 
dent Lincoln in the belief that there must soon be a 
change in the command. The only reason assigned by 
General Buell for his action was that raids were being 
made on his communications with Nashville and Louis. 
ville, making it difficult to accumulate supplies for his 
army. That army could, however, easily have been sup- 
plied in the rich valleys of middle Tennessee and north 
Alabama, which had not yet been occupied by hostile 
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armies. A victory over the enemy in front usually insures 
the safety of lines of communication in the rear. On the 
2nd of September, 1862, Buell telegraphed to Halleck his. 
resolution to abandon the whole country below Nash- 
ville, and move rapidly upon the enemy in Kentucky, and 
to open and hold the line of railroad to Louisville which 
had been broken in several places by the rebel raiders. 
Halleck’s reply on the same day is characteristic and 
reads as follows: 

“Major General Buell, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 


“March where you please, provided you will find the 
enemy and fight him. H. W. HAttecx, 


General in Chief.’ 


When Buell moved out of Bragg’s road and fell back 
towards Nashville, the route to Kentucky was open and 
unobstructed, and the rebel columns moved _ straight 
north in the direction of Glasgow, close to the Kentucky 
line, while the army of Buell, at the same time, moved by 
equally rapid marches about forty miles west, and upon 
a route almost exactly parallel to that of Bragg, along 
the railroad between Nashville and Louisville towards 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. The leisurely movements 
from Corinth eastward, in the early summer, were in 
sharp contrast to the forced marches that were now made. 
It was a race for Louisville, which was liable to fall into 
the possession of the army that first reached it. 

Bragg reached Glasgow on the line of southern Ken- 
tucky about the same time that Buell arrived at Bowling 
Green, some twenty miles to the west. A short distance 
in front, the roads taken by each army united, and the 
race on parallel lines must be abandoned. Bragg halted 
his columns a day or two while Buell hurried forward 
Thomas, who had been left at Nashville, and delayed an 
advance until he could join him. I think there was a 
strong feeling in the army that the presence and counsels 
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of Thomas were desired before battle should be actually 
delivered. Apparently any forward movement by either 
army must result in bringing on a collision, but a de- 
cisive battle at this time was evidently not desired by 
either of the leaders. Bragg wished to unite with Kirby 
Smith, who was now in Kentucky, while Buell wanted to 
meet his reinforcements at Louisville, and not fight until 
his rear was secure. The two armies faced each other for 
_a day or two, but when Thomas came up Buell decided 
to delay no longer, but to move north, and if necessary 
bring on a battle. The familiar preparations were hurriedly 
completed, the trains sent to the rear, the ammunition 
wagons to the front; and the army advanced towards 
Louisville prepared for action. The town of Mumford- 
ville, garrisoned by some four thousand men, was situated 
on Green river, a few miles beyond the point where the 
two roads united on which Buell and Bragg were moving, 
and as the army approached the junction of these two 
roads, the intelligence was received that Bragg had start- 
ed first and was now directly in our front and between 
Buell and Mumfordville. Colonel John T. Wilder, of 
Indiana, a brave and accomplished officer, had been 
placed in command at this place with orders to hold it 
to the last, but, after having made a gallant defense, was 
finally surrounded by Bragg’s whole army, and forced to 
surrender his command as prisoners of war. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that Wilder might have been relieved 
without serious difficulty. It is part of our history that 
Buell’s army remained in camp less than twenty miles 
away for two whole days, and permitted Wilder to be sur- 
rounded by overwhelming numbers. One of the results 
of Buell’s deliberate movement was the receipt of four 
thousand paroled prisoners, captured with Wilder, who 
were sent back to help consume the rather scanty sup- 
plies and embarrass our advance. Bragg was now be- 
tween Buell and Louisville, but did not stop to give battle. 
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His army was put in motion up the road, north towards 
Louisville, just as our advance came in sight. Buell fol- 
lowed along in his rear, and, day after day, our advance 
guard was constantly in sight of Bragg’s rear guard. 
There was steady skirmishing, but evidently no prospect 
of a battle. Bragg kept his army well in hand, the strag- 
glers and deserters were few, and his force managed to 
keep just out of our reach. Finally when we had gotten 
within about twenty-five miles of Louisville, the dusty, 
beaten road, taken by the rebels, turned to the east, and 
their rear guard was no longer ahead of us. Bragg 
moved out of our way to unite with Kirby Smith who 
had been in Kentucky for nearly two weeks, and our 
road to Louisville was now unobstructed. 

We learn from the War Records that on the 22nd of 
September, Buell sent a dispatch from Mumfordville to 
Nelson, then in command at Louisville, advising him 
under no circumstances to resist an attack by Bragg, but 
to abandon the city and move his entire forces down the 
Ohio and join Buell’s army at the mouth of Salt river, 
about thirty miles distant. Fortunately, no occasion arose 
for carrying this order into execution. Louisville was the 
principal city of Kentucky, the chief depot of supplies, 
and the base of the Army of the Ohio. Its abandonment, 
or capture by the enemy, would have been a greater dis- 
aster, second only to the capture of Washington by Lee. 
Nelson did not share in Buell’s fear for his safety and 
vigorous, energetic measures were taken to resist to the 
last extremity. With Buell pressing upon Bragg’s rear, 
an attack on Louisville would probably have resulted in 
the destruction of the Confederate Army. Doubt, timid- 
ity, and hesitation, it seems to me, paralyzed every move- 
ment of Buell from the day the retreat from north Ala- 
bama began until Louisville was reached. 

Buell concentrated his army around Louisville about 
the 25th of September, 1862. Our communications were 
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at last secure, but the movements northward had brought 
the army back from the shores of the Tennessee to the 
shores of the Ohio, and had uncovered the whole coun- 
try south of us, where we only held Nashville, then closely 
besieged. It seemed as if all we had gained, so far, had 
been lost. Bragg, in his official report, truthfully states 
that the advance of his army gave him possession of all 
north Alabama, middle Tennessee and Kentucky without 
firing a shot. 

At Louisville Buell’s army was reinforced by the new 
levies of 1862, a new regiment being added to each of- 
the old brigades, and vigorous preparations were made 
to. drive the enemy from Kentucky. In the interval Bragg 
had united his forces with Kirby Smith, and with the 
reinforcements which had joined him, had concentrated 
an army numbering about 50,c00 men, flushed with suc- 
cess and prepared to make a desperate fight to hold cen- 
tral Kentucky, and keep the war away from the homes 
and firesides of the far south. A rebel state government: 
was put into operation in Kentucky, a governor elected, 
and all the forms enacted of secession of the state and 
joining the fortunes of the Confederacy. Shortly before 
this time Lee’s army had invaded Maryland, and at no 
period of the war was the outlook more discouraging. 
A vigorous and decisive campaign was imperatively 
demanded in Kentucky, but it was necessary that it should 
be conducted with prudence.as well as energy, for the 
army Bragg now commanded was the most powerful of 
any in the Confederacy, except that commanded by Lee. 

The interval of preparation was a short one, but during 
it there occurred one of the most tragic episodes of the 
whole war, and about which so little has been said or 
written that the event has almost dropped out of history. 
This was the personal encounter which resulted in the 
death of Major-General Nelson, a brave and distinguished 
officer, at the hands of General Jeff. C. Davis. Nelson 
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was an officer in the old navy, and had spent the years of 
his early manhood on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, 
where a more rigid discipline was enforced than was prac- 
ticable in our volunteer army. He was’a native of Ken- 
tucky, and at the commencement of the war, was among 
the very first to apply to Mr. Lincoln for permission to 
raise a brigade of troops in his native state. This brigade 
grew into a division which Nelson had organized and led 
in the battle of Shiloh, where it won justly merited credit 
and distinction. It was a brigade of Nelson’s division, 
commanded by General Jacob Ammon, that crossed the 
river late on the afternoon of the first day’s fight at Shiloh, 
and, moving on the field as steadily as if on parade, helped 
repulse the last rebel assault. Nelson was a martinet in 
matters of detail, brave and impulsive, but a man of strong 
passions, which he did not attempt to control. He was 
greatly beloved by the soldiers, but his conduct towards 
his subordinate officers was brusque, and often tyrannical 
and overbearing. Nelson had been sent back to Kentucky 
by Buell to oppose Kirby Smith, and was in command at 
Louisville when the army arrived. General Jeff. C. Davis, 
whose division was en route with Buell, had reported for 
temporary duty to Nelson pending its arrival, and was 
placed in charge of a miscellaneous command of employes, 
home-guards and convalescents. General Nelson took 
great offense because Davis, when making a requisition for 
arms, was unable to give the exact number of men in his 
command as required by army regulations, and treated 
him with gross indignity and insult. In the controversy 
which followed he ordered Davis out of his department, 
and accompanied it with violent and abusive language and 
threats of arrest and imprisonment if he ventured to return. 
Davis was a regular army officer, a native of Indiana, and 
as brave and ambitious as Nelson. He had already served 
with distinction under Curtiss in Arkansas and Missouri, 
and the insult he had received at the hands of Nelson was 
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something that could not be permitted. When Buell ar- 
rived at Louisville Davis came back from Cincinnati and 
again assumed command of his division. He insisted that 
Nelson should apologize for this conduct, and accompanied 
by Governor Morton, and other Indiana friends, he called 
at the Galt House, in Louisville, where Nelson was stay- 
ing, and approaching him in the corridor of the hotel 
reminded him of the former interview, and respectfully, 
but firmly, insisted upon an apology. Nelson, who had 
never learned to exercise the slightest control over his 
wayward, passionate temper, instead of meeting Davis’ 
request with dignity or consideration, turned away in a 
most contemptuous manner, with the remark, “Oh, go 
away you d——d coward,” accompanying it by a blow 
on the face. Davis, furious with rage, stepped back with 
the remark, “I will see you again, sir’; walked across the 
room to a friend, Colonel T. Weir Gibson, under whom 
he had served in the Mexican War and to whom he 
owed his commission in the regular army, borrowed a 
pistol, and again approached Nelson, who was then stand- 
ing near the stairs leading to his room on the floor above. 
Davis called out as he came up, “General Nelson, take 
care of yourself,” leveled the pistol, and fired. Nelson fell 
to the floor, shot through the body and mortally wounded. 
He was carried upstairs to his room, medical attendance 
was immediately procured, but the bullet had done its 
work, and he died that night. Davis went back to his 
division, which he subsequently led in battle in the most 
gallant manner in all the campaigns of the Army of the 
Cumberland, was promoted to be Major-General, and at 
the close of the war commanded the old Fourteenth Army 
Corps. He never ceased to regret this unfortunate occur- 
rence to the close of his life. 

The intelligence of the death of Nelson at the hands 
of Davis was not wholly unexpected. His furious and 
habitual outbursts of passion and uncontrolled and uncon- 
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trollable temper had often been discussed around the 
camp-fires, and many believed that sooner or later Nelson 
would be killed by some one whom he had insulted. No 
official notice was taken of the killing of Nelson, beyond 
the announcement of his death in general orders, which 
omitted all reference to the circumstances under which it 
occurred, nor was General Davis relieved from his com- 
mand or tried by any military court. The grand jury of 
Louisville did bring in an indictment for man-slaughter 
at the following term of court, but there was no arrest 
or trial, and the case was stricken from the docket shortly 
afterwards, but never finally dismissed until several years 
after the war. 

The day afier Nelson was killed another event occurred 
which was destined to have a wide influence on the for- 
tunes of the Army of the Cumberland. Neither President 
Lincoln nor General Halleck were satisfied with the tardy 
movements of Buell, at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, or his conduct during its progress. It is safe to 
say that this want of confidence was greatly increased 
because Buell fell back from McMinnville, instead of giv- 
ing battle at the time, as Thomas so strongly advised. It 
was felt by prominent men in the army and out of it that 
there should be a change in the command. The Gov- 
ernors of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana were also unanimous 
in asking the President to remove Buell and appoint some 
other general from his army in his place. With the rank 
and file Buell was unpopular in the extreme. He had 
utterly lost the confidence of his army, many of whom 
doubted his loyalty, and all agreed in denouncing his 
official conduct which had resulted in such disasters. 

Halleck had kept the change in abeyance, but when 
Buell had got back to Louisville with his army, without 
a battle, Colonel Joseph McKibben was sent by Halleck 
with an order removing Buell and placing General George 
H. Thomas in command of the army in his place. Colonel 
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McKibben was directed to proceed at once to the army, 
ascertain the opinion of its prominent officers, and deliver 
the orders for the change of commanders, if, in his judg- 
ment, it was advisable to do so. One day with the army 
satisfied McKibben that the change was necessary, and — 
the orders of the Secretary of War were formally handed 
to General Buell and General Thomas, by which the for- 
mer was relieved from the command of the army and the 
latter assigned to his place. Buell’s plans were then per- 
fected and the preparations complete for a movement 
against Bragg the next day. Thomas knew this and also 
knew that a change in the command must involve some 
delay. It would be impossible for him to conduct a 
campaign planned by Buell, with the details of which he 
was not wholly familiar. It is not unlikely that Thomas 
felt a soldier’s generous sense of honor towards his old 
commander and was desirous that one more opportunity 
should be given Buell to redeem himself from the sharp 
criticism to which he had been subjected. He immedi- 
ately telegraphed Halleck as follows: 

“Colonel McKibben handed me your dispatch placing 
me in command of this department. General Buell’s prepa- 
rations have been completed to move against the 
enemy, and I therefore respectfully ask that he be re- 
tained in command. My position is very embarrassing, 
not being as well informed as I should be, as the com- 
mander of this.army, and on the assumption of such re- 
sponsibility.” . 

There are few instances in the history of the war 
where the command of an army was declined at the open- 
ing of an important campaign. General Thomas did not 
distrust his own ability for such a position, but realized 
that its acceptance would necessarily involve more delay 
in attacking the enemy, while there had been too much 
delay already. His action was, however, a source of 
regret in the army, where his distinguished services and 
wide experience fully entitled him to the position. It 
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was perhaps better for Thomas that he took the course 
he did, for no one can now claim that his conduct towards 
General Buell was not manly, disinterested and generous. 
A year later the command of the army came to him 
under circumstances when its acceptance was an abso- 
lute duty. 

On the first day of October, 1862, Buell’s fine army, 
over 60,000 in number, fully equipped and reorganized, 
moved out of Louisville to drive Bragg from Kentucky. 
It was apparent that energy had finally taken the place 
of hesitation, and the different columns moved on parallel 
roads straight at the main force of the enemy, then at 
Beardstown, about forty miles distant, and it seemed as 
if Buell was determined to show that the confidence of 
the President, evidenced by restoring him to his command, 
was not misplaced. The army was divided into three 
corps, commanded by McCook, Crittenden and Gilbert, 
with Thomas second in command. Buell’s army was supe- 
rior in numbers, and consisted largely of veterans from 
Shiloh and Donelson. Bragg was evidently unprepared 
for the prompt movement of Buell and was at Frankfort, 
the capital, with a considerable portion of his army, 
inaugurating a Confederate Governor for Kentucky the 
very day Buell made the advance. The latter thus ac- 
quired the advantage of position, and pushed his columns 
in the direction of Beardstown upon the main body of the 
enemy, which fell back to Perryville on the 7th day of 
October, closely followed by Gilbert on the direct road, 
McCook on the left, and Crittenden on the right. The 
details of the battle of Perryville on the 8th of October, 
1862, are well known; it began with a fierce attack made 
on the left command by McCook, by a superior force of 
the enemy, which lasted from two in the afternoon until 
after dark, while on the right, more than half of Buell’s 
army, formed in line of battle, did not know that a battle 
was in progress. Buell had intended to attack himself at 
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daylight that morning, and the orders were issued for the 
three corps to be in position by the dawn of day. The 
movement was, however, unavoidably delayed by a scarcity 
of water, and Buell, instead of bringing on the battle 
at once, decided not to do so until the following day. 
McCook made no report of the assault on his lines until 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and the configuration 
of the ground and direction of the wind were such that 
the roar of battle was mistaken for a sharp skirmish fire, 
with which we were daily familiar. It was certainly re- 
markable that a furious battle, in which three of the eight 
divisions of the army were fighting a superior force, from 
two o’clock until dark, should not be known three miles 
away, but this was undoubtedly the fact. The first gun 
at Shiloh was distinctly heard twenty-eight miles from 
the battle-field, and at Stone River the firing was heard 
at McMinnville, over forty miles distant. The reason 
why the artillery at Perryville was not heard must be left 
for science to explain, but the fact is well authenticated 
and had a controlling influence on the result of the battle. 
Buell was’in ignorance that a battle was going on until after 
4 p. m., when the first intelligence of the assault on Mc- 
Cook reached him. For this it would seem as if both were 
to some extent responsible. It was certainly Buell’s duty 
to have learned that a battle was raging, either by personal 
observation or through his staff, and McCook should have 
promptly reported it to him. If Grant, Sherman or Sheri- 
dan were in command of the army it is difficult to believe 
they would remain ignorant of the fact that a fierce battle 
was going on less than three miles away. Once during 
the afternoon, Buell is reported to have listened for a 
moment in front of his tent to the dull rattling of mus- 
ketry and remarked rather impatiently “that the skirmish- 
ers were wasting entirely too much ammunition.” When 
the news did reach him, orders were given for an advance 
of the right and the reinforcement of McCook’s corps, but 
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before any efficient measures could be taken, the early 
_ darkness closed the battle. With it ended Buell’s oppor- 
tunity to have destroyed Bragg’s army. The rebel forces 
were divided while ours was concentrated, well in hand, 
and only needed an order of advance to have achieved 
complete success. Sheridan, impatient of the delay, actu- 
ally pushed a brigade forward into Perryville until it was 
fairly in rear of the rebel lines when he was ordered back 
to his original place. McCook, who was sharply criti- 
cized by Buell for not reporting the facts earlier, lost 
heavily; one division commander, General James S. Jack- 
son, and two generals of brigade, Terrill and Webster, 
were killed at the head of their commands. 

When Buell advanced at daylight the following morn- 
ing the enemy had fallen back, leaving their dead un- 
buried and the wounded in our hands. For the number 
engaged, the losses were exceptionally heavy, the casual- 
ties were about 4,000 on each side. Some particular regi- 
ments suffered severely. The three field officers of the 
Fifteenth Kentucky were killed within the first half hour, 
and one color-bearer after another was shot down in 
rapid succession until the senior surviving captain tore 
the flag from the staff, shattered by bullets, tied it across 
his shoulders and led his command into action? 

On the rebel side the famous Rock City Guards from 
Nashville were nearly annihilated. There was practically 
no pursuit of the enemy after the battle, but Buell slowly 
and cautiously renewed the offensive. The two armies 
faced each other for several days, until Bragg, determined 
to retreat, and all night long the gray lines that had 
faced us the evening before were on their silent march 
for the mountains which covered them as easily as the 
crags of Scotland did the followers of Roderick Dhu. 
Buell ordered a vigorous pursuit, which ended at the 
crossing of Rock Castle river, near Wild Cat mountain, 
from which unbroken ranges of mountains stretch away 
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to the valley of the Tennessee, for hundreds of miles. 
The retreat of Bragg without a decisive battle was sharply 
criticized by Confederate authorities, and his act bitterly 
denounced as a surrender of all that had been gained by 
previous bold, skillful, and successful operations. General 
Basil Duke, of Kentucky, ascribes to this retreat of Bragg 
the beginning of the downfall of the Confederate Army 
in the West, and a blow from which it never recovered. 
It seems to me, General Duke was mistaken, and that 
from the Confederate standpoint the invasion of Ken- 
tucky was a military success. Bragg recovered possession 
of all north Alabama, middle Tennessee and central 
Kentucky without firing a shot, and accumulated vast 
quantities of supplies and material which were safely car- 
ried away. It took the Army of the Cumberland a year 
to recover the position in front of Chattanooga which it 
occupied when Bragg opened the campaign. His entire 
army was withdrawn, in the face of superior numbers, 
without loss of men or material. 

Halleck and the authorities at Washington were greatly 
disappointed that Bragg should escape without a decisive 
battle, and peremptory instructions were given to follow 
him across the mountains and relieve east Tennessee. 
President Lincoln insisted that Buell’s army could march 
where Bragg’s did, and pressed upon Buell the paramount 
importance of an aggressive campaign to relieve the loyal 
mountain people of that region, whose patient suffering, 
in the cause of the Union, is unsurpassed in all history. 
Buell, however, determined that the advance should be 
from Nashville, and the heads of columns were turned 
west and south, towards middle Tennessee, as soon as the 
rebel rear guard disappeared among the Cumberland moun- 
tains. But the authorities at Washington had determined 
upon a change in the command, and on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1862, orders were received by General Buell remov- 
ing him from the command and assigning to that position 
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Major-General Rosecrans. I think there can be no doubt 
about the necessity and propriety of the removal of Gen- 
eral Buell. He had lost the confidence of the army he 
commanded, as well as of the authorities at Washington, 
and while he had organized a splendid:army, events had 
proved he could not successfully lead that army in battle, 
or conduct an aggressive campaign. His removal from 
its command was a military necessity, which had been 
delayed too long. A year later, and at the close of the 
great battle of Chickamauga, Rosecrans was himself re- 
lieved, by that noble patriot and soldier, the best loved, the 
ablest and most honored of all the commanders of the Army 
of the Cumberland, Major General George H. Thomas. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES CONCERNING THE BATTLE OF 
STONE RIVER. 


By GENERAL Mito S. HASCALL.* 


As will be perceived by the above caption to this paper, 
it is proposed to relate what happened to me, and what I 
observed during the battle alluded to, and might not inap- 
propriately be styled, “What I know about the battle of 
Stone River.” 

In doing so I shall not undertake to give a general 
account of the battle, but shall confine myself to that por- 
tion which came under my own observation, and to neces- 
sary inferences as to what happened elsewhere. In setting 
out it will be well to give a brief account of the history of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and its commanders, so far 
as I know, up to the time of the memorable battle which is 
the subject of this paper. My having been a cadet at West 
Point from June, 1848, to June, 1852, when I graduated 
in the same class with Sheridan, Stanly, Slocum, Crook. 
Bonaparte and others whose names have since become so 
distinguished, and my service in the regular army subse- 
quently till the fall of 1853, threw me in contact with, and 
was the means of my knowing personally, or by reputation, 
most, if not all, the prominent characters on both sides, that 
were brought to the knowledge of the public by the War 
of the Rebellion. 

This knowledge of the men in the army of those times 
served me well all through the war, as it was seldom | 
came in contact with an officer on the other side but what 
I knew all his peculiar characteristics and idiosyncrasies 
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For illustration of this idea, as we were approaching 
Atlanta, my division had the advance of the Army of the 
Ohio the morning we came in sight of the city. My 
advance guard captured a rebel picket post, and one of the 
men captured had a morning paper from Atlanta, in which 
was Johnston’s farewell order to his troops, and Hood’s 
order assuming command. I had been three years at West 
Point with Hood, he having graduated in 1853, in Scho- 
field’s class. I knew Hood to be a great, large hearted, 
large sized man, noted a great deal more for his fine social 
and fighting qualities than for any particular scholastic 
acquirements, and inferred (correctly as the result showed) 
that Johnston had been removed because Davis, and his 
admirers, had had enough of the Fabian policy, and wanted 
a man that would take the offensive. I immediately sent 
word to General Sherman, who, with his staff, was not far 
off, and when he came to the front, informed him of the 
news I had, and the construction I put upon it, and in con- 
sequence, an immediate concentration to resist an attack 
was made in the vicinity where we were. It was none too 
soon, as Hood, upon taking command immediately moved 
out to Decatur with nearly his entire army, fell upon Mc- 
Pherson’s corps, with the besom of destruction, killing the 
gallant McPherson early in the engagement, and with his 
vastly superior force, beating back the Army of the Ten- 
nessee so fast that there is no telling what might have hap- 
pened had we not made the concentration we did, and been 
prepared to give them a tremendous enfilading fire as soon 
as they came opposite the flanks of the Army of the Ohio. 

It was my fortune to be stationed at Fort Adams, New- 
port, Rhode Island, as soon as my furlough expired after 
graduating at the Military Academy, and there found Lieu- 
tenant W. S. Rosecrans, (afterward the commanding 
general at Stone River), and from being stationed some ten 
months at the same post, became somewhat familiarly ac- 
quainted with him and ‘his peculiarities. I had never met 
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General Don Carlos Buell, and knew but litile of him, al- 
though he was a regular army man, until the fall of ’61, 
upon my return from service in West Virginia, during the 
first summer of the war. I was then Colonel of the Seven- 
teenth Indiana, and was assigned to the command cf a brig- 
ade in Nelson’s division of Buell’s army, which was then in 
and around Louisville, Ky., and whose purpose was a for- 
ward move against Nashville. 

While Buell’s army, the Army of the Cumberland, was 
concentrating in and about Louisville, preparing for the 
forward movement, Governor Morton, of Indiana, was fre- 
quently in Louisville, consulting with General Buell and 
offering suggestions as to army movements, etc., and these, 
after a time, came to be regarded by General Buell as med- 
dlesome and uncalled for, so much so that he finally inti- 
mated to Governor Morton that it would be as well for 
him to attend to his duties as Governor of Indiana, while 
he would attend to his as Commanding General of the 
forces in the field. It is important to mention this cireum- 
stance here, as it will be seen further on that this matter 
had an important bearing upon General Buell’s subsequent 
career. It will not be necessary, nor appropriate in this 
paper, to enter into a detailed account of the operations of 
the Army of the Cumberland in its march upon, and cap- 
ture of Nashville—in its subsequent march to Shiloh, and 
the part it took in that most unfortunate, not to say (in 
many respects) disgraceful battle to our army—in its sub- 
sequent advance upon Corinth, and its operations there— 
in its subsequent march into northern Alabama and the 
vicinity of Chattanooga, and the forced march back to Lou- 
isville, made necessary by Bragg’s advance upon that city 
through the Sequatchie valley, from Chattanooga. All this 
is known to the public, and the public has arrived at its 
own conclusions as to the merits or demerits of these vari- 
ous operations. It is not too much to say, however, that 
those of us who accompanied General Buell,in this remark- 
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able march and countermarch, and particularly those who 
had important commands during the same, had ample op- 
portunity to arrive at intelligent conclusions as to the mer- 
its and demerits of the man. It may be inferred from what 
has already been said, that General Buell was not particu- 
larly popular with political soldiers, newspaper correspond- 
ents, and others who were carrying on the war from safe 
distances in the rear. He was eminently and emphatically 
a soldier, with no ambition or expectations outside the line 
of his duty, and with honor and integrity so entirely above 
suspicion, that the camp follower and money getter did not 
presume to even enter into his presence. Notwithstanding 
all this, by the time of the return of the Army of the Cum- 
berland to Louisville, though that army had then performed 
services that justly entitled it to the lasting gratitude of 
the country, and notwithstanding its eminent commander 
enjoyed, so far as I knew, the entire confidence of the offi- 
cers and men in regard to his loyalty, patriotism and ability, 
yet there had sprung up a fire in the rear party that was 
constantly impugning his loyalty, his ability and his fitness 
to command, and demanding his removal. In the light of 
what has already been said, it can now be seen whence, 
and from what source this hue and cry proceeded. 

On account of a contemporaneous popularity that Gen- 
eral Rosecrans had achieved about that time, at the battle 
of Iuka, there arose a demand in the press that General 
Buell be superseded in the command of the Army of the 
Cumberland by that officer. As I have said, my acquaint- 
ance with General Rosecrans previous to his assuming 
command of the Army of the Cumberland, had been con- 
fined to the ten months I had been stationed with him at 
Newport, R. I., in ’52-3. 

My recollections of him were not such as to inspire me 
with confidence in him as the proper person to be placed 
in command of an army. At that time he seemed to be 
a great enthusiast in regard to the Catholic Church; seemed 
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to want to think of nothing else, talk of nothing else, and 
in fact do nothing else, except to proselyte for it and attend 
upon its ministrations. No night was ever so dark and 
tempestuous, that he would not brave the boisterous seas 
of Newport harbor to attend mass, and no occasion, how- 
ever inappropriate, was ever lost sight of to advocate its 
cause; in fact, he was what would nowadays be called most 
emphatically a crank on that subject, and might not inap- 
propriately be considered a one-ideaed man lacking in the 
breadth and poise so necessary to success in the commander 
of an army in the field. While. Buell’s army was in Louis- 
ville, getting reinforcements and preparing to renew opera- 
tions against Bragg, I obtained a few days leave of absence 
and had no end of inquiries on my way home and after 
arriving there, as to what I thought of the propriety and 
necessity of relieving Buell. I uniformly replied that as far 
as the army was concerned there was not, that I knew of, 
any want of confidence in Buell, but on the other hand, noth- 
ing but the most sincere confidence and respect; that the 
only reason that could be assigned was the want of confi- 
dence that the fire in the rear might have caused in the 
country at large, and that even if this was thought to be 
necessary, it would be very bad policy to substitute Rose- 
crans in his stead. How near correct I was in this estimate 
the public is now prepared to judge. Of course the possi- 
bility of Buell’s removal dispirited him, and perhaps inspired 
some of the officers under him, that might by possibility be 
selected to succeed him, with a desire that such might be 
the case. 

At all events, shortly after the army again took the offen- 
sive, the notorious and disastrous affair at Perryville took 
place, in regard to which it was charged at the time by 
General Buell, and believed by others, that it was brought 
on by General A. McD. McCook separating himself more 
from the body of the army than his orders justified, and 


beyond supporting distance, in order that an engagement 
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might be brought on, in which, if successful, he might 
claim the sole credit, and thereby supersede Buell in com- 
mand. However this may be, this engagement was the cul- 
minating affair in Buell’s career. The. blame was (as I 
think) unjustly attached to him, and he was relieved of his 
command, and General W. S. Rosecrans appointed in his 
place. <Aiter this battle, the army resumed offensive opera- 
tions against Bragg, and in due time arrived in Nashville, 
when offensive operations were for a time suspended, in 
order to get supplies forward, and put the army in shape 
for active, and if possible, decisive operations. During the 
weeks that we thus lay encamped about Nashville I had 
frequent opportunities to see General Rosecrans and ob- 
serve his manner, characteristics and surroundings, and had 
hoped to be enabled to form a more favorable opinion of 
the man and his fitness for the high position to which he 
had been called than I had theretofore entertained. I was 
sorry, however, to be forced to the conclusion that my esti- 
mate of the man had been even more favorable than the 
facts would justify. His head seemed to have been com- 
pletely turned by the greatness of his promotion. Instead 
of the quiet dignity, orderly and business methods that had 
formerly obtained at the headquarters of the army, the very 
reverse seemed to be the rule. 

Having by this time surrounded himself, in addition to 
the usual staff and appliances ordinarily to be found at the 
headquarters of an army in the field, with a numerous 
coterie of newspaper correspondents, and Catholic priests, 
who seemed in his estimation to be vastly more important 
than anyone else about him, and laid in a good supply of 
crucifixes, holy water, spiritus frumenti, Chinese gongs, 
flambeaux, jobbing presses, printers’ devils, javelins, white 
elephants, and other cabalistic emblems and evidences that 
a holy crusade was about to be entered upon, and having 
daily announced through his various newspaper corre- 
spondents , jobbing presses, and other means of reaching 
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the public and the Confederate Army lying immediately in 
our front, exactly what was going on, one could but wonder 
at the sublime indifference of Bragg and his army remain- 
ing in the state of Tennessee, in the midst of preparations 
for their destruction such as these. As this magnificent and 
resplendant cavalcade of holy, oriental, and gorgeous 
splendor moved about from camp to camp during the weeks 
‘hat we lay at Nashville making these gigantic and awe- 
inspiring preparations for the advance, every knee was 
bowed, and every tongue confessed, that Allah was great, 
and thrice illustriously great was this savior that had been 
sent to us. 


All things, though, however grand and glorious, must 
have an end, and it was finally announced, during the last 
days of December, 1862, that the army was ready for a 
forward move. You will not be surprised to be informed 
after what has preceded, that it was my opinion that the 
Catholic officers having command in that army would fare 
well when the honors of the campaign came to be distrib- 
uted. Accordingly, I made a prediction in writing that 
every one of these, consisting of Brigadier-General Philip 
H. Sheridan, Brigadier-General D. S. Stanly, Brigadier- 
General James S. Negley, and Captain James St. Claire 
Morton, would all be promoted entirely regardless of what 
the fortunes of war might have in store for them. This I 
did without the slightest feeling of unkindness or jealousy 
towards these officers, but simply on account of my belief 
that the commanding general was such a narrow-minded 
bigot in regard to Catholicism, that it was impossible for 
him not to allow considerations of this kind to control his 
estimate of men. We shall see how nearly correct I was 
in this estimate further on. At the time this campaign was 
entered upon the national forces had not been divided into 
army corps and numbered. Each army commander divided 
his army as to him seemed best. Rosecrans divided his into 
three grand divisions called the Right, Center, and Left, 
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and each of these into three ordinary divisions of four bri- 
gades each, the Right, Center and Left commanded respec- 
tively by Generals A. McD. McCook, George H. Thomas 
and Thomas L. Crittenden. 

At the time of this advance and for a long time previous 
thereto, I was commanding a brigade in General Thomas J. 
Wood’s division of the left wing. The advance movement 
all along the line finally commenced about the 26th day of 
December, 1862. The first day Palmer’s division of the left 
wing had the advance, and on the evening of that day had 
reached the vicinity of Lavergne, having had some pretty 
sharp skirmishing in so doing. 

The next day by rotation Wood’s division had the ad- 
vance. It was not the place of my brigade to lead the 
division that day, but I was specially requested to take the 
advance, however, as the progress made the day before had 
not been satisfactory. I consented to do so upon condition 
that the cavalry, which had been in advance the day before, 
should be retired to the rear of my brigade ready to be 
brought into use should we succeed in routing the enemy, 
and should the topography of the country admit of the suc- 
cessful use of cavalry. I had seen so many disastrous 
results ensue from the use of squadrons of cavalry in ad- 
vance of an army under such circumstances as we were 
advancing, that I did not want to run any such risks in 
addition to the ordinary and inevitable risks of such 
advances against an army in the field. The cavalry neces- 
sarily has to retire before any effective work can be done, 
and usually comes back pell mell with a lot of riderless 
horses, and creates infinitely more confusion, consternation, 
and even danger to the advancing army, than anything the 
enemy would be likely to do at that stage of the operations. 

Having thus arrived at the front and got the cavalry out 
of the way to the rear, I found the enemy securely lodged 
in the town of Lavergne, and masked from our view by the 
buildings, shrubbery and fences. My orders contemplated 
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an immediate advance along the main pike toward Mur- 
freesboro. Thus no opportunity was given for flanking 
them, and so compelling them to abandon the town. The 
country was open between my command and the town, and 
afforded no shelter whatever for the troops. I formed the 
brigade in two lines about 200 yards apart, with a strong 
line of skirmishers about the same distance in advance of 
the first line, with a section of artillery in the interval be- 
tween the infantry lines. As these dispositions were about 
completed preparatory to ordering an advance of the line 
a heavy infantry fire was opened upon us from the build- 
ings and cover the town afforded to the enemy, and their 
fire was taking effect even upon the first line of infantry 
back of the skirmish line. At this juncture I ordered the 
infantry to lie down, the artillery to open with shot and 
shell upon the town, and the heavy line of skirmishers to 
fix bayonets and on double quick to make the distance 
between them and the town; to be immediately followed by 
the main lines of infantry as soon as the skirmishers had 
reached the town. This movement was entirely successful ; 
we soon had routed the enemy from the town, but had left 
some forty or fifty dead comrades behind us to be cared 
for by those in our rear. 

As soon as we had driven the enemy beyond the town, 
we continued the same order with two regiments in line of 
battle about 200 yards apart to the left of the main pike, 
and two to the right in like manner, all preceded by a heavy 
line of skirmishers, and pushed forward with all possible 
dispatch. A heavy rain set in about the time we com- 
menced the advance beyond the town, which continued all 
day, so the corn-fields and other plowed fields soon became 
ankle deep with mud. Nevertheless we pressed forward 
continuously. If we encountered the enemy in any con- 
siderable force, the skirmish line gradually slackened their 
progress until the main line came up with them. Artillery 
was brought forward and fired advancing along the road. 
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In this manner we kept up an almost continuous advance, 
our dead and wounded being cared for by those in our rear. 
By nightfall we had made an advance of nearly eight miles, 
to Stewart’s creek. As we approached Stewart’s creek we 
discovered that the enemy had set the bridge over the same 
on fire. I immediately concentrated four pieces of artillery 
on a little eminence to the right of the road, and commenced 
shelling the enemy beyond the creek. Under the cover of 
this fire the infantry was ordered forward at double quick, 
and succeeded in subduing the flames before sufficient dam- 
age had been done to prevent the use of the bridge by our 
army. So rapid had been our advance that three companies 
of rebel cavalry that had been hovering on our left flank 
during the advance, were cut off before they reached the 
bridge, and were captured by us with all their horses and _ 
accoutrements. In the evening we were congratulated by 
all our superior officers for having accomplished a very 
satisfactory day’s work. 

This brought us up to the evening of the 27th of Decem- 
ber. During the time between this and the afternoon of 
the 30th of the same month, all portions of our army had 
pressed forward along the different lines of march laid out 
for them, encountering the usual incidents of driving in the 
enemy’s cavalry and outposts, until finally at that time our 
entire army had arrived along the left bank of Stone river, 
opposite the city of Murfreesboro, some two or three miles 
further on. Here we encountered the enemy in force and 
their fortifications were plainly visible all along opposite 
us on the right bank of the river, between it and the city 
of Murfreesboro, and here it was very evident Brage 
intended to make his stand and accept the gauge of battle. 

There was desultory firing all along the line during that 
memorable afternoon, but during that time our army was 
finally concentrated, McCook, with his three divisions on 
the right, Thomas, with his three in the center, and Critten- 
den, with his three on the left. The whole line, with the 
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intervals for artillery and cavalry, occupying a distance of 
two or three miles, more or less. Crittenden’s three divi- 
sions were formed, two divisions in line of battle, and one 
in reserve, as follows: Palmer’s division on the right, 
Wood’s on the left, and Van Cleve in reserve opposite the 
interval between Palmer’s and Wood’s, and each division 
consisting likewise of three brigades were formed in like 
manner, two in line and one in reserve. In Wood’s division 
Wagner’s brigade was on the right, my own on the left, 
and Harker in reserve. This arrangement brought my 
brigade on the extreme left of the entire army. During 
that evening we were made acquainted with the plan of the 
attack which was to be made by our army under cover of 
the gray of the morning the following day, the memorable 
31st day of December, 1862. This was for the left wing 
(Crittenden’s) to cross Stone river—which was at that time 
fordable at all points for all arms of the service—and de- 
liver a furious attack on the enemy’s extreme right, this to 
be followed up by a wheel to the right by other portions 
of our army in case Crittenden was successful in his attack, 
until all portions of our army should become engaged and 
the battle become general all along the line. 

This plan was well conceived, and might have worked 
well enough perhaps, if the enemy had waited for us.* 

The right of our army at Murfreesboro, judging from 
what happened (and, as I said at the outset, when I don’t 
know personally what happened, I speak from necessary 
inference) seemed to think that inasmuch as our plan of 
battle contemplated an attack by the extreme left, to be 
followed up by them subsequently during the day, that they 
had nothing to do at that early hour in the morning, but to 
keep a picket force out, send their artillery horses to a dis- 
tant point for water, stack their arms, and get breakfast. 
They did not seem to think possibly Bragg might have 
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plans of his own, and that our attack might be anticipated, 
and that our right might receive a desperate attack while 
our left was preparing to deliver one. This, as you all 
know, was what happened, and you all know its disastrous 
results. 

Current reports at the time were to the effect that the 
right was found when the attack came upon them in the 
condition already described, and the prompt manner in 
which they were hurled from the field, corroborates this 
view of the case. This, of course, caused the troops to 
their left to be immediately outflanked, and no resistance, 
to amount to anything, from that portion of our line could 
be expected under such circumstances. How much General 
Rosecrans ard his staff are properly to blame for the state 
of things existing on the right at the time of the attack, I 
have no means of knowing, and do not undertake to say, 
but that it was the prime cause of the very serious disaster 
to our arms, and to the prestige of our army that happened 
at that battle, there can be no doubt or chance for two opin- 
ions. How the battle raged, and what happened, so far as 
I then knew, I cannot better describe than by extracting 
from my official report of that day’s proceedings, made on 
the 6th day of January, following, and which I do as fol- 
lows: 

HEADQUARTERS IST BRIGADE, 1ST Div’N, Lert WING, 
NEAR MurFreeEsporo, TENN., Jan. 6, 1863. 
Captain M. P. Bestow, A A. A. G.: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the operations of my brigade, (formerly the Fifteenth Bri- 
gade, Sixth Division, but under the new nomenclature, First 
Brigade, First Division, left wing) on the eventful 31st of 
December, 1862. During the night of the 30th I had re- 
ceived notice through General Wood, our division com- 
mander, that the left wing, Crittenden’s corps, would cross 
Stone river and attack the enemy on their right. My bri- 
gade was posted on the extreme left of our entire line of 
battle and was guarding and overlooking the ford over 
which we were to cross. On the morning of the 31st heavy 
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firing was heard on the extreme right of our line (Mc- 
Cook’s corps), but as they had been fighting their way all 
the distance from Nolensville, as we had from Lavergne, 
no particular importance was attached to this, and I was 
getting my brigade into position, ready to cross as soon 
as General Van Cleve’s division, which was then crossing, 
was over. All this time the firing on the right became 
heavier, and apparently nearer to us, and our fears began 
to be aroused that the right wing was being rapidly driven 
back upon us. At this juncture General Van Cleve halted 
his division and the most terrible state of suspense pervaded 
the entire line, as it became more and more evident that the 
right was being driven rapidly back upon us. On and on 
they came till the heaviest fire was getting nearly around 
to the pike leading to Nashville, when General Rosecrans 
appeared in person, and ordered me to go with my brigade 
at once to the support of the right, pointing toward our 
rear, where the heaviest fire was raging. General Van 
Cleve’s division and Colonel Harker’s brigade of our divi- 
sion received the same order. I at once changed the front 
of my brigade to the rear, preparatory to starting in the 
same direction, but had not proceeded more than 200 yards 
in the new direction before the fugitives from the right 
became so numerous, and the fleeing mule-teams and horse- 
men so thick, that it was impossible for me to go forward 
with my command without its becoming a confused mass. 
I therefore halted, and awaited developments. General Van 
Cleve and Colonel Harker, not meeting with so much oppo- 
sition, pressed forward and got into position beyond the 
railroad, ready to open on the enemy as soon as our fugi- 
tives were out of the way. They soon opened fire, joined 
by some batteries and troops belonging to the center (Gen- 
eral Thomas’ corps) and Estep’s battery of my brigade, 
and after about an hour’s fighting along this new line, dur- 
ing which time I was moving my command from point to 
point, ready to support any troops that most needed it, 
the onslaught of the enemy seemed to be in a great meas- 
uré checked, and we had reasonable probability of main- 
taining this line. During all this time my men were exposed 
to a severe fire of shot and shell from a battery on the 
other side of the river, and several men were killed. About 
this time an aid of General Palmer’s came galloping up to 
me, and said that unless he could be supported his division 
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would give way. Palmer’s division formed the right of 
General Crittenden’s line of battle on the morning of the 
gist. After consulting with General Wood he ordered me 
to send a regiment to support General Palmer. Accord- 
ingly I sent the Third Kentucky regiment, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sam’l McKee. Before the regiment had 
been ten minutes in its new position, Captain Kerstetter, 
my Adjutant General, reported to me that Colonel McKee 
had been killed and the regiment badly cut up. I therefore 
moved with the other three regiments of my command to 
their relief. The line they were trying to hold was that 
part of our original line of battle lying immediately to the 
right of the railroad, and forming an acute angle with the 
same. This portion of our original line, about two regi- 
mental fronts, together with two fronts to the left held by 
Colonel Wagner’s brigade, was all of our original line of 
battle but what our troops had been driven from; and if 
they succeeded in carrying this they would have turned our 
left, and a total route of our forces could not then have 
been avoided. Seeing the importance of the position, I told 
my men that it must be held even if it cost the last man we 
had. I immediately sent in the Twenty-sixth Ohio, com- 
manded by the gallant Major Wm. H. Squires, to take posi- 
tion on the right of the Third Kentucky, and support it, 
and dispatched an aid for the Eighteenth Indiana battery 
to come to this point and open on the enemy. No sooner 
had the Twenty-sixth Ohio got in position than they be- 
came hotly engaged, and the numerous dead and wounded . 
that were immediately brought to the rear told how desper- 
ate was the contest. The gallant Lieutenant McClellan of 
that regiment was brought to the rear mortally wounded, 
and expired by my side in less than five minutes from the 
time the regiment took position. Still the fight went on, 
and still brave men went down. The Third Kentucky, now 
reduced to less than one-half its original number, with ten 
officers out of its fourteen remaining ones badly wounded, 
was still bravely at work. In less than1o minutes after the 
fall of Lieutenant-Colonel McKee, the gallant Major Daniel 
R. Collier, of that regiment, received two severe wounds, 
one in the leg and one in the breast. Adjutant Bullitt had 
his horse shot from under him, but nothing could induce 
either of them to leave the field. Equally conspicuous and 
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meritorious was the conduct of Major Squires and Adju- 
tant Franklin, of the Twenty-sixth Ohio. Major Squires’ 
horse was three times shot through the neck; nevertheless, 
he and all his officers stood by throughout and most gal- 
lantly sustained and encouraged their men. 

Estep’s battery came up in due time, and taking a posi- 
tion on a little rise of ground in the rear of the Twenty- 
sixth Ohio and Third Kentucky, opened a terrific fire of 
shot and shell over the heads of our infantry. About one 
hour after the Twenty-sixth Ohio got into position, this 
terrible attack of the enemy was repulsed, and they drew 
back into the woods, and under cover of an intervening 
hill, to reform their shattered columns and renew the attack. 
I now took a survey of the situation, and found that along 
the entire line to the right and left of the railroad, which 
had not yet been carried by the enemy, I was the only gen- 
eral officer present, and was therefore in command, and 
responsible for the conduct of affairs. Colonel Hazen, 
commanding a brigade in General Palmer’s division, was 
present with his brigade to the left of the railroad. Colonel 
Gross, commanding another brigade in the same division, 
was also present with what there was left of his brigade, 
and most nobly did he co-operate with me, with the Sixth 
and Twenty-fifth Ohio to the right of the railroad, while 
Colonel Wagner, commanding the Second brigade, First 
division (left wing) nobly sustained his front, assisted by 
Colonel Hazen to the left of the railroad. I now relieved 
the Third Kentucky regiment, who were nearly annihilated, 
and out of ammunition, with the Fifty-eighth Indiana reg- 
iment of my brigade, commanded by Colonel Geo. P. Buell; 
and this being a much larger regiment than the Third Ken- 
tucky, filled up the entire space from where the right of 
the Third Kentucky rested, to the railroad. I then threw 
forward the right of the Sixth Ohio regiment of Colonel 
Gross’ brigade, which was on the right of the Twenty-sixth 
Ohio, so that its line of battle was more nearly perpendic- 
ular to the railroad, and so its fire would sweep the front 
of the Twenty-sixth Ohio and Fifty-eighth Indiana, and 
supported the Sixth Ohio with Estep’s battery on a little 
eminence to its right, and brought the Ninety-seventh Ohio, 
Colonel Lane, from Wagner’s brigade, to still further 
strengthen the right. These dispositions being made, I gal- 
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loped a little to the rear, and found General Rosecrans, and 
called his attention to the importance of the position I was 
holding, and the necessity of keeping it well supported. He 
tode to the front with me, approved of the dispositions I 
had made, spoke a few words of encouragement to the men, 
cautioning them to hold their fire until the enemy had got 
well up, and had no sooner retired than the enemy emerged 
from the woods over the hill, and were moving upon us 
again in splendid style, and in great force. As soon as 
they came in sight, the Sixth and Twenty-sixth Ohio, and 
Estep’s battery opened on them, and did splendid execu- 
tion; but on they came, until within 100 yards of our line, 
when Colonel Buell, of the Fifty-eighth Indiana, who had 
lost three men, but had not fired a gun, ordered his men 
to fire. The effect was indescribable; the enemy fell in 
winrows, and went staggering back from the effects of 
this unexpected volley. Soon, however, they came up 
again and assaulted us furiously for about one and a half 
hours, but the men all stood their ground nobly, and at the 
end of that time compelled the enemy to retire as before. 
During the heat of this attack a heavy cross fire was 
brought to bear on the position I occupied, and Corporal 
Frank Mayer, of the Third Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, in 
command of my escort, was shot through the leg, and my 
Adjutant General, Captain Ed. R. Kerstetter, was shot 
through his coat, grazing his back. The regiments all be- 
haved splendidly again, and the Fifty-eighth Indiana won 
immortal honors. Lieutenant Blackford, of that regiment, 
was shot dead, and several of the officers, including Cap- 
tains Downey and Alexander, badly wounded. FEstep’s bat- 
tery was compelled to retire from the position assigned 
to it after firing a half dozen rounds, but it did 
terrible execution while there. The Sixth and Twenty- 
sixth Ohio did noble service, as did the Ninety-seventh, 
but their own immediate commanders will no doubt 
allude to them more particularly. Thus ended the 
third assault upon our position. I should have remarked 
that the One Hundredth Illinois, the other regiment 
composing my brigade, which was in reserve during the 
first engagement described above, had, under instruction 
of Colonel Hazen, moved to the front on the left of the 
railroad, and taken up a position at right angles with the 
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railroad, where they fought splendidly in all the actions 
that took place on the left of the road. There was no for- 
midable attack made upon them, though they were almost 
constantly under fire of greater or less severity, particularly 
from shot and shell, and suffered quite severely in killed 
and wounded. Lieutenant Morrison Worthington, of that 
regiment, was killed while gallantly sustaining his men, and 
six other commissioned officers, including Major Ham- 
mond, were wounded. Their operations being to the left 
of the railroad, in a wood, did not come so immediately 
under my personal observation, but their conduct, from 
Colonel Bartleson down, was such as leaves nothing to be 
desired. The Fifty-eighth Indiana having now been over 
three hours in action, and the Twenty-sixth Ohio about four 
hours, were exhausted and very near out of ammunition. 
I therefore relieved the Fifty-eighth Indiana with the For- 
tieth Indiana from Colonel Wagner’s brigade, and the 
Twenty-sixth Ohio was relieved by the Twenty-third Ken- 
tucky. There was now not more than an hour of the day 
left, and though the enemy was constantly maneuvering in 
our front, no formidable attack was made upon us, except 
with artillery. The enemy having been three times repulsed 
in their attack on that position, seemed satisfied to keep 
at a respectful distance, and the sun set upon us, masters of 
the situation. We had sustained ourselves and held the 
only portion of the original line of battle that was held: 
throughout by any portion of our army. To have lost this 
position would have been to lose everything, as our left 
would then have been turned also, and utter rout or capture 
inevitable. 

During the evening of the 31st, I was officially notified 
that in consequence of the indisposition of General Wood, 
and a wound received by him during the forenoon of that 
day, he was relieved of the command of the division, and 
that the same would devolve upon myself. I therefore 
turned over the command of the brigade to Colonel Geo. P. 
Buell, of the Fifty-eighth Indiana, and assumed command 
of the division. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Official : Mito S. Hascatt, 

Brig. Gen. Vols., Comdg. Brigade. 

Ep. R. Kerstetter, Capt. & A. A. G 


After the battle was over, during the evening Colonel 
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Harker’s brigade that had gone to the assistance of the 
right, returned to where we had been in action during the 
day, and thus the division was once more together, and 
on this ground we did the best we could towards getting 
something to eat, and prepared to bivouac on the same 
grounds for the night. About eleven o’clock that night I 
was visited by Captain John Mendenhall, Chief of Artil- 
lery on General Crittenden’s staff, and who belonged to 
the Regular Army of the United States, and a gentleman 
of first-class intelligence, and purity of character, and 
informed that since the cessation of hostilities for the 
night, a council of war had been held at General Rose- 
crans’ headquarters, by himself and his Grand Division 
Commanders, and that a general retreat to Nashville 
had been decided upon, and that all except General Crit- 
tenden concurred in the advisability of such movement, 
and he was overruled by the others, and that in pursuance 
of such determination, I was forthwith to send all the 
transportation of my division, except one wagon for each 
brigade, to the rear, and when the transportation was al! 
under way, this was to be followed by a general retreat 
of our army to Nashville. Mendenhall said that Critten- 
den was very much incensed at the proposition for 
retreat; said his army was in position and on hand, and 
that if he were over-ruled and if a retreat was decided 
upon, that he would cross the river and retreat by way 
of Gallatin to Nasvhille. However, the retreat was de- 
cided upon, and the baggage had been sent to the rear 
as above directed, and we were laying on our arms await- 
ing the further order to retreat, when a very singular 
circumstance caused Rosecrans to change his mind, and 
conclude to fight it out where we were. A large number 
of our straggling, demoralized detachments in the rear 
of our army, being hungry and thirsty, had concluded to 
disobey orders, and make fire and try and get something 
to eat. One party would make a fire, another would go 
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there to get a fire brand to start another, and when this 
became general along our rear, Rosecrans concluded 
the enemy had got in our rear, and were forming line of 
battle by torch lights, and hence withdrew the order for a 
general retreat. After this, about one o’clock, I was 
informed also by Captain Mendenhall, that the retreat 
had been given up, and that I was ordered to fall back 
with my division about half a mile, and take up a position 
that would there be assigned me. Accordingly I did 
so, and in the morning found myself occupying a position 
with no advantages for offensive or defensive operations, 
and very much exposed to the enemy’s fire, with no 
chance for returning it with any effect. The enemy were 
occupying the position I had fallen back from, and at that 
point concentrated a large number of pieces of artillery, 
with which, about nine o’clock in the morning, they opened 
upon us a tremendous artillery fire, under the cover of 
which I supposed their infantry would charge upon us, 
but for some strange reason or other, they did not do 
so. Desultory firing afterwards was kept up during the 
day until three o’clock in the afternoon. 

In the meantime we had sent a division across the 
river to the left, which was occupying the high ground 
near where the enemy’s right was resting originally. 
About three o’clock Breckenridge’s troops, of the rebel 
army, fell furiously upon this division, and drove them 
rapidly from their position, on account of their superior 
numbers. At this juncture Crittenden ordered Menden- 
hall to concentrate his artillery on the bank of the river 
to our front and left, which he promptly did, and ordered 
me, with my division to promptly cross the river in sup- 
port of the division already there in retreat. Upon our 
arrival on the other side of the river, the furious fire 
from Mendenhall’s artillery had checked the rebel ad- 
vance, and the division over there turned upon their 
assailants, and with the assistance of my division, drove 
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Breckenridge back to the position he had occupied before 
making the assault. The latter part of these operations 
were carried on in the darkness, and we slept upon our 
arms, amidst the dead and wounded. : It had been rain- 
ing hard all the night, and the river was rising very rap- 
idly, so much so that if we had remained there until morn- 
ing there would have been danger that the river would 
become impassable, and the divisions been left there by 
themselves in the presence of the whole rebel army. 
Accordingly, about two o’clock at night, we were ordered 
to recross the river, and take up positions where we had 
been during the previous day. We arrived back there 
between that time and morning, thoroughly wet through, 
and completely jaded out, having had no sleep, and but 
little to eat during the previous forty-eight hours. Both 
armies continued after this during the third day to occupy 
the positions they had on that morning. It was cold, wet, 
and very disagreeable weather; both armies were com- 
pletely tired out, and seemed content to do nothing more 
than engage in some desultory firing, and watch each 
other closely. 

On the morning of the fourth day, January 3, or rather, 
during the forenoon of that day, the stragglers from the 
right, during the first day’s battle, who had not stopped in 
their flight until they reached Nashville, began to return in 
large numbers, in companies, and even regiments, and 
Bragg, observing this, concluded we were receiving large 
bodies of reinforcements from the north, and therefore 
concluded to fall back and give up the contest. He ac- 
cordingly did so, and on the fourth day, January 4, we 
took possession of Murfreesboro without the firing of a 
gun. Thus ended the great battle of Stone River. We 
had not made a single attack during the whole time; were 
badly beaten and well nigh driven from the field the 
first day, and only saved from an ignominious retreat 
upon Nashville by the ridiculous misconception on the 
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part of Rosecrans, already alluded to on the first night 
after the battle commenced. As it was, we lost all our 
transportation, by sending it to the rear, that night, pre- 
paratory for the retreat, the whole having been burned 
by the rebels at Lavergne, notwithstanding we were 
supposed to have some cavalry in our rear, under General 
Stanley. Where it was at the time our transportation 
was being burned by the rebel cavalry, I have never 
heard. 

Finally our fugitives from the first day’s battle began 
to return, thereupon Bragg became very much freight- 
ened and beat a retreat, and we thus gained Murfreesboro. 
After this Reports were written up to praise the men it 
had been determined upon in advance to promote, and 
these identical men that I had predicted would be favored, 
were promoted; one of them, St. Claire Morton, from Cap- 
tain to Brigadier-General, while others, upon whom rested 
the heat and burden of the day, and who saved the army 
from utter annihilation, were not only not promoted, but in 
many instances not even mentioned. It was, for instance, 
Sheridan’s fate to be early driven from the field, whether 
from his fault or not, it is not necessary to inquire. 
Enough for this occasion that it was so, and the facts of 
his subsequent career no more justify what was done for 
him on this occasion, than would the subsequent illustri- 
ous career of General Grant justify his promotion for the 
terrible blunders committed by him concerning the most 
unfortunate battle of Shiloh. 

In what I have said in this paper in regard to the 
Catholic Church, I do not wish to be understood as hav- 
ing any desire to say anything against that church, but 
simply to condemn the idea of making membership in 
that, or any other particular church, a necessary concomi- 
tant to advancement, either in a military or civil capacity, 
under our government. Farther, in all that I have said 
nothing has been said in malice towards any officer or 
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person, but simply that that criticism so necessary to es- 
tablishment of right and justice in regard to the late war 
may be freely indulged in, whether it affect the highest 
officer, or the lowest private that offered his life in defense 
of his country. It will be seen that my estimate of 
the fitness of General Rosecrans to command an army 
was not enhanced by his career during and preceding 
the battle of Stone River. When disaster came to the 
right, he should have given his attention personally to 
that, and lent the magic of his personal presence to rally- 
ing the fleeing troops from that division, in place of going 
to the extreme left himself—instead of by a staff officer— 
for ordering the movement of troops in that direction. 
When the whole affair was over, and quiet restored, I 
made an application to be transferred to another army on 
account of want of confidence in him as the commander 
of an army in the field. This, I supposed, would cause my 
rrest, and give an opportunity for me to demonstrate 
the great cause that existed for my apprehensions, but 
instead of doing this, he returned my application en- 
dorsed that he could not spare the services of so useful an 
officer as myself, and that there would be no forward 
movement of the army for six months, and detailed me to 
proceed to Indianapolis, Ind., to superintend the work of 
returning deserters from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Just before my leaving Murfreesboro for Indianapolis we 
saw Bragg’s telegraphic account to Richmond, of the first 
day’s proceedings. It was as follows: “This morning, 
under cover of the darkness, we attacked the enemy on 
its extreme right, and have routed him from every por- 
tion of his line except upon his extreme left, where he 
has successfully resisted us.” As I left there was a propo- 
sition started in Crittenden’s command to raise money 
to present Bragg a sword for making the above truthful 
statement on the first day’s operations. While at Indian- 
apolis, I was, at the request of General Burnside, trans- 
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ferred by the War Department, to the army of the Ohio 
and given the command of a division in that army. The 
next that we heard of General Rosecrans was at the 
battle of Chickamauga, and that was the last we heard of 
him in a military way, and all can now see how much 
cause there was for the apprehensions I entertained. This 
was not the first instance that great unfitness achieved 
high rank in our armies and it was quite common for 
great merit to be entirely unrewarded, and indeed entirely 
unknown. But time is a great healer, and let us hope 
that honest merit will in the end get its recognition, trust- 
ing in the usefulness of the idea that 

“Ever the world goes round and round 

And ever the truth comes uppermost, 

And justice shall be done.” 


= 


ON THE RIGHT AT CHANCELLORSVILLE. 
BY CAPTAIN HARTWELL OSBORN.* 


The soldier of the line in the infantry can have but 
little opportunity to learn the general scope of a battle; 
the limit of vision is usually the limit of knowledge, and 
this chapter therefore describes but one phase of the battle 
of Chancellorsville, an engagement, or rather a tragedy, 
full of disaster and sorrow to our cause, but full of mem- 
ories of glorious deeds, of self-sacrificing effort, and heroic 
courage. 

The Army of the Potomac passed the winter of 1862-63 
in Virginia upon the left bank of the Rappahannock, op- 
posite the town of Fredericksburg. Major-General Burn- 
side was in command, having replaced General McClellan. 
On the 11th of December a most disastrous battle was 
fought, which resulted in great loss of life, and, what 
was worse, in serious disaffection among the generals, 
who blamed each other for the disaster. The Eleventh 
Corps, which was organized and so named in September. 
1862, having been much shattered by long marches and 
hard fighting, had been stationed in the defences of Wash- 
ington, but was now called to hasten to the scene of active 
operations. Marching from Chantilly December Io, the 
command on December 11 was within hearing of the sound 
of battle all day. The recollection of that rapid march 
with the muffled sound of cannon away in front remains 
with the survivors to this day. The corps arrived too 
late to take any part in the battle, but was soon called 
out to undertake that trying and futile effort which has 
gone down into history as the “Mud March,” and then 
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went into winter quarters near Brooke Station. General 
Joseph Hooker replaced General Burnside, taking com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac January 26, 1863. The 
order assigning him to this post was accompanied by a 
personal letter from President Lincoln, which discloses 
his native good sense and strength of character, and at the 
same time sheds a strong light upon the condition of 
affairs in the army. It is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 26, 1863. 
Major-GENERAL HOOKER: 

General:—I have placed you at the head of the Army 
of the Potomac. Of course, I have done this upon what 
appeared to me to be sufficient reasons, and yet I think 
it best for you to know that there are some things in re- 
gard to which I am not satisfied with you. I believe 
you are a brave and skilful soldier, which, of course, I 
like. I also believe you do not mix politics with your 
profession, in which you are right. You have confidence 
in yourself, which is a valuable, if not indispensable, 
quality. You are ambitious, which, if within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm; but I think that 
during General Burnside’s command of the army you 
have taken counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as 
much as you could, in which you did a great wrong to 
the country, and to a most meritorious and honorable 
brother officer. J have heard in such way as to believe it, 
of your recently saying that both the army and govern- 
ment needed a dictator. Of course, it was not for this, but 
in spite of it, that I have given you the command. Only 
those generals who win successes can set up as dictators. 
What I now ask of you is military success, and I will risk 
the dictatorship. The government will support you to 
the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less 
than it has done and will do for all commanders. I much 
fear that the spirit which you have aided to infuse into 
the army of criticising their commander and withholding 
confidence from him, will now turn on you. I shall 
assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither you 
nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any good 
cut of an army while such a spirit prevails in it, 
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And now, beware of rashness—beware of rashness; but 
with energy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give 
us victories. Yours very truly, 

A. LINCOLN. 

With these words of counsel and warning ringing in 
his ears, General Hooker addressed himself to his task. 
Under his vigorous and skilful hand desertion was stopped, 
recruits came in, clothing, equipment, and ammunition 
were received, and the spring of 1863 opened with a well- 
rested, fully prepared army of 113,000 men, eager to re- 
trieve and whip the Army of Northern Virginia which 
confronted them 60,000 strong, under General Robert E. 
ee, 

Among other regulations one of the most valuable was 
the introduction of corps badges, as directed in the fol- 
lowing order: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
March 21, 1863. 

For the purpose of ready recognition of corps and divi- 
sions of the army, and to prevent injustice by reports of 
straggling and misconduct through mistake as to their 
organizations, the chief quartermaster will furnish, with- 
out delay, the following badges to be worn by the officers 
and enlisted men of all regiments of the various corps men- 
tioned. They will be securely fastened upon the center 
of the top of the cap. The inspecting officers will, at all 
inspections, see that these badges are worn as designated. 

First Corps—A sphere: red for the First Division; 
white for the Second; blue for the Third. 

Second Corps—A ‘trefoil: red for the First Division; 
white for the Second; blue for the Third. 

Third Corps—A lozenge: red for the First Division; 
white for the Second; blue for the Third. 

Fifth Corps—A Maltese cross: red for the First Divi- 
sion; white for the Second; blue for the Third. 

Sixth Corps—A cross: red for the First Division; white 
for the Second; blue for the Third. (Light Division, 
green.) 

Eleventh Corps—A crescent: red for the First Division; 
white for the Second; blue for the Third. 
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Twelfth Corps—A star: red for the First Division; 
white for the Second; blue for the Third. 
The sizes and colors will be according to pattern. 
By command of Major-General Hooker. 
S. WILLIAMS, 
Acting Adjutant-General. 
The Eleventh Corps at this time consisted of twenty- 


seven regiments of infantry and six batteries of artillery. 
Sixteen of the regiments were veteran, having served 
with Fremont in the Mountain Department, and with 
Sigel in West Virginia; they had also taken an active 
part in Pope’s Virginia campaign in 1862. The other 
eleven regiments were new. The corps was sometimes 
called the foreign contingent of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, owing to the large number of German-speaking 
commands it embraced. In fact, there were fifteen of 
these so-called foreign regiments in the corps, eleven 
of which were exclusively German, and numbered about 
4,500 men; the other four regiments were of mixed na- 
tionalities, and numbered some 2,500 men. There was a 
great population of German born or of German descent 
in the North when the war broke out, and statistics show 
that nearly 190,000 men of German birth were enlisted in 
our army during the Rebellion. The Eleventh Corps 
contained perhaps the largest number in any one corps. 
Probably three-fifths of the command were foreign born. 
Among the distinguished names of which the corps could 
boast were Sigel, Schurz, Prince Salm-Salm, Von Stein- 
wehr, Bohlen, Von Gilsa, Buschbeck, Frederick Hecker, 
and, not least, Emil Frey, who now holds a distinguished 
position in the Swiss Republic. The Chief Engineer of 
the corps was Colonel E. F. Hoffman, a Prussian of 
military education, who had been decorated by the king 
of Prussia at the age of twenty-four, and who had enjoyed 
the friendship and esteem of General James H. Wilson, 
as shown by a tribute to him in the National Tribune of 
March 5, 1885. The corps received for its commander, 
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on March 2, 1863, General O. O. Howard, who, by his 
empty sleeve, showed that his rank had been won by 
active field service. The First Division was commanded 
by Brigadier-General Charles Devens of Massachusetts; 
the second by Brigadier-General A. von Steinwehr; the 
third by Major-General Carl Schurz. 

General Devens was appointed to the First Division 
just nine days before the battle, displacing Brigadier-Gen- 
eral N. C. McLean; he had previously served with the 
Sixth Corps under McClellan. His appointment was an 
unpleasant surprise, for the command had served with 
and under General McLean during 1862 and had learned 
to love and esteem him. Other changes were made in the 
corps, which, in the event, justified Lincoln’s maxim, that 
“it is not safe to trade horses when crossing a stream.” 
Had McLean been in command of the division, Jackson 
could not have established himself on the flank of the 
corps without being discovered, for the troops of Mc- 
Lean’s brigade had fought Jackson in western Virginia 
and in the Valley, and were aware of his “surprising” 
tactics. The First Division was made up of two brigades; 
the first, under Colonel Leopold von Gilsa, a veteran of 
the Prussian army, consisted of four regiments, three 
from New York and one from Pennsylvania, and num- 
bered 1,400 men; the second brigade, commanded by 
General N. C. McLean, consisted of five regiments, one 
trom Connecticut—the Seventeenth—and four from Ohio, 
viz., the Twenty-fifth, Fifty-fifth, Seventy-fifth, and One 
Hundred and Seventh, the last named being German 
born or German speaking. The Ohio regiments had 
been first brigaded by General Robert C. Schenck in 
Jenuary, 1862, and had served continuously ‘together 
since. I will not weary you with further details of the 
organization of the corps, as it is with those named that 
my statement deals. 

On Monday morning, April 27th, the Eleventh Corps 
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broke camp and stretched away to the west. The day 
was warm and the troops, full of life and enthusiasm, 
rejoicing at the prospect of active service and release 
from the dull routine of the winter’s camp, left Brooke 
Station without regret. Eight days’ rations of bread and 
three of meat had been issued. Each man carried one 
hundred rounds of ammunition, and, as usual, an over- 
coat and blanket in addition to the hundred and one 
accumulations of a permanent camp. The April sun soon 
did its work, and by the time Hartwood Church, fourteen 
miles distant, was reached, the roadside was covered 
with overcoats and other articles, abandoned as too heavy 
or cumbersome to be borne. Tuesday, April 28, was soon 
gone, and found the corps at Kelly’s Ford, on the Rap- 
pahannock river, about twenty-five miles from Freder- 
icksburg. Wednesday, the 29th, the Eleventh Corps fol- 
lowed the Twelfth Corps, crossing the river, and also the 
Rapidan at Germanna Ford, and encamped for the night 
upon ground made historic the next year as the scene 
of the Battle of the Wilderness. 

The Wilderness region consists of an elevated plateau, 
from which numerous small streams descend toward the 
Rapidan and Rappahannock rivers on the north, and to 
the sources of the Po and Ny at the south. Its soil is 
sterile, and its former dense forests have been cut down 
to feed the funaces erected for smelting the bog ores 
which, from colonial times, have been dug from its sur- 
face. The second growth of trees is stunted and mingled 
with a dense growth of vines and bushes, through which 
are narrow, winding roads, used only by the few denizens 
of the poverty-stricken region. This forest is traversed 
on the south by the Orange and Fredericksburg road, 
sometimes called the Plank road, a good highway. 

Thursday, the 30th, the long line of singing, shouting 
soldiers moved on this Plank road southeast, and at night 
were safely established at and near Chancellorsville, a 
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point about four miles directly south of the junction of the 
Rappahannock and Rapidan rivers, and about twelve 
miles from Fredericksburg. 

The operations of the army up to May 1 afforded the 
ereatest satisfaction to General Hooker. On Friday even- 
ing, about 5 o’clock, he appeared with his staff at the 
Chancellor House and exhibited his gratification in general 
order No. 47, dated April 30. In this order he stated that 
“the operations of the last three days had determined that 
our enemy must ingloriously fly, or come out from behind 
his defences, and give us battle on our own ground, where 
certain destruction awaits him.” This vainglorious order 
was, to say the least, premature. 

General Hooker had committed a most serious blunder 
in the part assigned to the cavalry. This arm of the 
service he had consolidated into one corps under General 

toneman, an experienced and zealous officer and leader; 
but instead of utilizing this force in observing the move- 
ments of the enemy and retarding his offensive move- 
ments, he retained only a small division under General 
Pleasonton, the rest of the force being directed to make 
a raid upon the communications of the enemy. The force 
assigned to the First Division of the Eleventh Corps was 
just thirty-five men, a number barely enough for orderly 
duty. Never was there a situation where cavalry was 
more necessary, and never had a great army so small 
a force. 

The situation of the Union Army upon the morning of 
Saturday, May 2, was, therefore, as follows: beginning 
on the left, the Fifth Corps faced east, having its left near 
the Rappahannock and its right connecting with the Sec- 
ond Corps, which faced east and southeast, about Chancel- 
lorsville ; on its right was the Twelfth Corps, facing south, 
reaching from Chancellorsville to Fairview and west to 
Hazel Grove. The right of this corps was refused and 
supported by Birney’s division of Sickles’ Third Corps. 
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Next on the right came the Eleventh Corps facing south 
and southwest, having its right refused by following the 
old turnpike (to Germanna Ford) which leaves the 
Orange Plank road at Wilderness Church, a point at 
which the Plank road turns to the southwest, while the 
old turnpike road leads northwest. The army thus faced 
east and south, with its right flank refused. 

Devens’ division of the Eleventh Corps formed the 
extreme right flank of the army. The First Brigade (Von 
Gilsa’s) was posted on the extreme right, having two regi- 
ments in the thick woods facing west and two regiments 
on the road facing south. It had no reserve, and no pro- 
tection except a slashing of small trees and bushes. Mc- 
Lean’s brigade connected on its left, having three regi- 
ments on the front line and two in reserve, the Seventy- 
fifth Ohio being placed about 700 yards in rear of the 
right, with instructions to act as a reserve to the First 
Brigade if necessary. Von Steinwehr’s division was post- 
ed upon the right of Birney’s division of the Third Corps. 
He had but one brigade on the front line, the Second, 
under Barlow, being in reserve. Schimmelfennig’s bri- 
gade of Schurz’s division filled the space between De- 
vens’ left and Von Steinwehr’s right; the remainder of 
Schurz’s division was in reserve, and so located that it 
could face either south, west, or north. This reserve under 
Schurz was massed with instructions from General How- 
ard that they should change front and deploy according 
to the point of attack. Buschbeck’s brigade was fairly 
well intrenched, but the value of intrenchments was not 
so fully recognized then as later in the war, and the pro- 
tection afforded by the works made was of the slightest. 

The reserve artillery of the corps, which consisted of the 
batteries of De Beck, Hill, and Jahn, was located en 
echelon to the right and rear of Von Gilsa’s brigade, on 
a knoll covered with small pines. Some rifle pits were 
constructed near these guns, and Barlow’s brigade was 
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posted there as a support to the reserve artillery. This 
reserve was in a good natural position, and available to 
meet an attack either from the west or north. The earth- 
works at this point were thrown up early in the afternoon 
of May 2, the work being done under the supervision of 
experienced artillery officers. 

In forming his line for a further advance upon the 
enemy, on May 1, General Hooker discovered that Gen- 
eral Lee, upon learning of the successful flank march of 
the Union Army, had hastened from Fredericksburg with 
the bulk of his army and had formed a line about three 
miles in length, running from the Rappahannock river 
to Massaponax creek, and had his center upon high 
ground at Tabernacle Church, about two miles east of 
Chancellorsville. He had left General Early with some 
10,000 men to hold the defences of Fredericksburg, and 
with some 50,000 men of all arms at his command pre- 
pared to meet the issue forced upon him. The Second 
Corps of his army, under General T. J. Jackson, arrived 
about sunset, and about 9 p. m. these two generals, by 
the light of a camp--fire, considered the situation and pre- 
pared their plans. The Army of Northern Virginia at 
this moment consisted of the flower of the Confederate 
Army. Hard campaigning and much fighting had inured 
them to all the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life, and they 
were filled with the enthusiasm of success. General Lee 
hesitated to wear aut his troops by attacking General 
Hooker upon his chosen ground, well fortified, and hav- 
ing superior numbers. At this moment General Stuart, 
who commanded the Confederate cavalry, reported to 
General Lee and advised him that the Union Army had 
nu cavalry upon its right flank between Dowdall’s Tav- 
ern and Germanna and Ely fords of the Rapidan. General 
Jackson then conceived the brilliant idea which was to 
give him undying fame. He proposed to take his Second 
Corps with fifteen or eighteen batteries of artillery and 
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four brigades of cavalry and place himself behind the 
right wing of the Union Army. This made necessary a 
march of fifteen miles right along the front of the Union 
Army in daylight, evading pickets and scouts who might 
give early notice of the movement. General Lee would 
thus be left with only 10,000 or 12,000 men to occupy and 
possibly fight the Union Army, and the Confederates 
would be broken into three divisions, neither of which 
could assist the other. The peculiar nature of the Wilder- 
ness region favored the plan, however, and he assented. 
Accordingly, at daybreak, on May 2, General Jackson 
began the movement. His force consisted of seventy 
regiments of infantry in three divisions: that of Rhodes, 
twenty-two regiments; of Colston, twenty regiments; and 
A. P. Hill, twenty-eight regiments. He had sixteen bat- 
teries of artillery and four brigades of cavalry, a total of 
33,400 men of all arms. The Confederate divisions of 
Anderson and McLaws were posted in line facing the 
Twelfth Corps at Fairview Heights, and the Third Corps 
at Hazel Grove; and behind this force which screened 
them, Jackson’s army followed the mine road to an aban- 
doned furnace, called Welford’s, about two miles south of 
the Third Corps front. The movement of so large a force 
upon roads parallel to our line was noticed by our pickets, 
arid the line advanced to observe it. At this point the 
Furnace road, so called, runs south and southwest, and 
to our pickets the Confederate forces appeared to be 
moving away from our front. It was at once reported 
and believed that the Confederates had left Fredericks- 
burg and were in full retreat on Richmond. General 
Sickles hastened to get permission to follow the enemy, 
and, with Birney’s division and Pleasanton’s cavalry, 
reached the scene of action at about 2 p. m., deploying two 
brigades of infantry and using artillery against the rebel 
column. At this time most of Jackson’s infantry had 
passed and were concealed in the dark recesses of the 
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forest. Not having sufficient force, as he thought, General 
Sickles called for Whipple’s division of the Third Corps, 
and also for Williams’ division of the Twelfth Corps, and 
finally also called for and secured Barlow’s brigade of the 
Eleventh Corps, which was in reserve near the Wilder- 
ness Church, his total force being about 20,000 men. Gen- 
eral Sickles’ plan of following up, as he supposed, the 
retreating army and giving battle had an important rela- 
tion to the Eleventh Corps. First, his movement left a 
gap on the left of the Eleventh Corps and resulted in the 
large force under his command—the two divisions of the 
Third Corps, one of the Twelfth, and a brigade of the 
Eleventh—moving off two miles out of line and out of 
touch with or supporting distance from the Eleventh 
Corps. Besides, in taking away Barlow’s brigade, the 
reserve artillery was deprived of its infantry support. 
General Sickles had sent Captain Moore of his staff 
to request from General Howard a brigade to join his 
command and co-operate in his attack. General Howard, 
always courteous and obliging, regretted that he had no 
brigade which he could properly spare, and pointed out to 
Captain Moore that Barlow’s brigade was the only one 
not in his line of battle or in near contact with it, and that 
that was one of his largest and best brigades, in which 
were the Thirty-third Massachusetts, Seventy-third Ohio, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth New York, regiments of splendid material 
and well officered, and that its commander was an experi- 
enced officer, who had seen service with him in the Sec- 
ond Corps (for General Barlow was at General Howard’s 
side when he lost his arm at Fair Oaks, and by his order 
took command of the brigade)—that he could not, there- 
fore, think of detaching that brigade. In about an hour, 
as I learn from a staff officer who was present, Captain 
Moore returned with an order from General Hooker detach- 
ing Barlow’s brigade and directing that it should report 
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to General Sickles. General Hooker thus entirely annulled 
his warning telegram of 9:30 a. m., directing the right to 
be watched and strengthened. 

General Howard, though keenly feeling this disregard of 
his own judgment, and regretting the depletion of his force 
at such a time, was too good a soldier to hesitate, and 
promptly gave orders to his senior aide, who was his 
brother, Major Howard (General C. H. Howard, now liv- 
ing in Chicago), to take the brigade to General Sickles, 
and to observe its exact location, so that, when the duty 
for which it was detached had been accomplished, the 
brigade could be readily brought back. Major Howard 
first galloped to General Sickles quickly, who pointed out 
the position where he wanted the brigade, saying he was 
just ready to give battle, and that the rebels were retreat- 
ing before him. Returning, Major Howard soon met 
Barlow at the head of his brigade, and with him General 
Howard, who had taken this opportunity to examine the 
ground between his left and Sickles, thinking if the battle 
became general in that quarter he might have’ to move 
his entire corps to the support of Sickles. General How- 
ard then returned upon a gallop to his own headquarters 
at Dowdall’s Tavern. 

This removal of Barlow’s brigade by request of Sickles 
and by order of Hooker was one of the worst blunders 
of that fateful day. It not only deprived the Eleventh 
Corps of a strong brigade, well commanded, located, and 
fortified in a position to meet an attack from the west 
and north, but it made the whole force of reserve artillery 
comparatively useless. Had all the guns of this splendid 
artillery enjoyed the infantry support which General How- 
ard had planned, they would, in all probability, have held 
the enemy in check till night. This at least has been the 
conviction of many officers of the Eleventh Corps. 

Barlow’s brigade marched fully two miles south of the 
Furnace, but discovered no enemy. A sharp contest had 
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taken place at the Furnace about 3 p. m., in which the 
Twenty-third Georgia was surrounded and captured. 
Jackson’s column was not troubled further, but pursued 
the march toward the west, and upon reaching the Brock 
road to Germanna Ford turned north, and at 2:30 p. m. 
the advance regiments began to form, across the Ely’s 
Ford road on the right rear of the Union force. From a 
hill on the Burton farm General Jackson had a clear view, 
about 2 p. m., of the lines of the Eleventh Corps about 
Dowdall’s Tavern and the Wilderness Church, and placed 
his force with exact knowledge of the position. He posted 
his command with its center upon the old turnpike not 
far from the Luckett House, the front being about two 
miles in length. Rhodes’ division held the front line, 
Colston’s the second line, and A. P. Hill’s, partly in line 
and partly in column, the third. A small force of cavalry 
and the Stonewall Brigade were placed upon the Plank 
road, which joins the old turnpike at Dowdall’s Tavern, 
where the Eleventh Corps headquarters were established. 
Jackson had thus a force of about 30,000 men on the 
flank and rear of the Eleventh Corps, which, depleted of 
Barlow’s brigade, numbered less than 9,000 men, only 
about 1,400 of whom were posted to resist an attack, 
About 5 p. m. a force of rebel cavalry and artillery ad- 
vanced upon our right, and receiving a full volley from 
the One Hundred and Fifty-third Pennsylvania, which 
was one of the flank regiments, retired, having located our 
extreme flank. 

All that May morning was marked by a strange quiet 
which settled down upon the corps as the soldiers rested 
in line, arms in hand, waiting the coming battle. At noon 
guns were stacked for dinner, but were resumed when the 
meal was finished. The whole right wing was on tiptoe 
with suppressed excitement. Since 11 a. m. the picket 
tine of the Fifty-fifth Ohio, under Captain Robbins, had 
been sending in every half-hour reports of a movement in 
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our front to the right. Two or three shots were heard, 
first to our left, then in front, then to the right, and 
rumor spread about that pickets had heard artillery mov- 
ing in our front; but about noon General Hooker, superbly 
mounted, a picture of manly beauty, accompanied by a 
large staff, came riding the lines. He was greeted with 
cheers as he passed to the west and upon his return, and 
we all felt relieved as we felt that our position had been 
personally inspected by the commanding general and was 
safe. General Howard at this time directed General 
Hooker’s attention to the fact that there was a wide gap 
between the right of the Eleventh Corps (which was the 
extreme right of the army) and the river, and that there 
was therefore no obstacle for the right to rest upon— 
nothing to prevent its being turned. General Hooker 
replied that he would send a division of cavalry to occupy 
that gap. It need hardly be added that General Hooker 
never did this, and that the flank of his army was neither 
protected by a natural obstacle nor watched by cavalry, 
and it was impossible for the Eleventh Corps to stretch 
farther to the right. The colonels of the regiments in 
line were, however, very anxious. As the afternoon wore 
away the reports from the pickets came in often and were 
so specific and imperative that Colonel Lee of the Fifty- 
fifth took the men to brigade headquarters, and then, with 
General McLean, to division headquarters, expressing 
his deep concern and anxiety and requesting some imme- 
diate action. General Devens received the information 
coldly, and upon the third visit grew impatient, and at 
last said to Colonel Lee, “You are frightened, sir,” with 
another remark about western colonels being more scared 
than hurt. Colonel Richardson, of the Twenty-fifth Ohio, 
brought in four scouts who had been far to the front 
and reported that the enemy were massing on our right. 
General Devens directed General McLean to send him 
back to his regiment. Colonel Reilly, of the Seventy- 
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fifth Ohio, sent his Lieutenant-Colonel, Friend, with an 
urgent message of like import; but General Devens said 
he had no such news from corps headquarters and did 
not believe it. Colonel Friend then went to corps head- 
quarters, where he was laughed at and warned not to 
bring on a panic. But the most convincing evidence was 
from an artillery officer, a prominent character in the 
Eleventh, and afterwards in the Twentieth Corps, on ac- 
count of his dare-devil gallantry in action, and also because 
he had a habit of wearing leather breeches. Captain 
Hubert Dilger, of Battery I, First Ohio Artillery, was a 
trained artilleryman holding a commission in the Baden 
Mounted Artillery, and on leave of absence to enable him 
to take part in our war. About 2 p. m. Captain Dilger 
determined to investigate the rumors of a large force on 
our right, and with an orderly rode west beyond our line 
after vigorous remonstrance from Colonel von Gilsa, who 
was very much disturbed and anxious over the situation. 
Captain Dilger soon ran into the enemy and had much 
difficulty in escaping capture, being chased several miles, 
but he at last eluded his pursuers, and about 4:30 p. m. 
reported, first at corps headquarters, and then, by direc- 
tion of General Howard, to army headquarters, where 
he says a long-legged major of cavalry laughed at his 
story and refused to allow him to report. Captain Dilger 
claims that his report was not seriously treated at corps 
headquarters; but a corps officer who was present states 
that not only was Captain Dilger sent to the army head- 
quarters, but that other scouts who came in from the front 
with similar reports, were sent forward to General Hooker ; 
but that the army commander had become possessed 
with the same conviction that actuated Sickles, and re- 
turned word to General Howard that the enemy were 
retreating on the Plank road and that General Sickles 
was following him. Brigadier-General Van Alen, chief of 
Hooker’s staff, wired at 4:10 p. m. to General Butterfield, 
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“We know the enemy is fleeing and trying to save his 
trains. Two of Sickles’ divisions are among them.” It 
would seem that Jackson’s strategy in putting out a skir- 
mish line in his rear was completely successful in creating 
the impression at army headquarters, and even at the 
headquarters of the Eleventh Corps, coming down from 
the army commander himself, that the battle was to take 
place two or three miles south of the place where the 
onset was made. Captain Dilger returned sadly to his 
battery, and made preparations for the fight, even refusing 
to allow his horses to go to water. Before he had com- 
pleted his arrangements the storm broke. From all sources 
the news came frequently and persistently that our right 
was seriously menaced, but these reports did not agree 
with the one that the enemy could be seen retreating, and 
they were rejected. 

About 5:30 p. m. General Devens rode down our line 
and, halting just in rear of the Fifty-fifth Ohio, had some 
conversation with a captain of cavalry, who appeared to 
be making a report. While they were talking a shell 
from the right came down the road and burst right over 
our heads. The explosion was well timed and the effect 
was immediate. There was a scattering of mounted men 
and non-combatants, and the line stood to arms, not, 
however, before the writer had burned his fingers trying 
to handle the pieces of shell which rained about us. This 
was the signal for Jackson’s line to advance. Scattered 
shots and volley firing began on the extreme right, and 
along our front deer and wild game came scurrying out 
of the woods. The firing increased to a roar and soon 
came nearer. The right was steadily falling back. The 
right regiment of the brigade, the Seventy-fifth Ohio, 
having changed front, now began firing, and bullets be- 
gan to hail down our line from right and rear. We had 
no enemy in front and yet had no orders to change front. 
It was the most trying experience the command ever en- 
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dured. We now know that General Devens had been 
repeatedly urged to permit a change of front, but had re- 
fused. At last the storm signal reached us. From away 
to our rear and close at hand upon our right came the 
“rebel yell.” Comrades of the Fifty-fifth have all heard 
that shrill note and know how it stirs the blood and calls 
cut all the impulses of resistance. The men of the right 
brigade now began to come back in panic. The open 
ground to our rear was a mass of yelling Butternuts as 
the left of Jackson’s line charged three batteries of reserve 
artillery and the two regiments—the Eighty-second IIli- 
nois and Twenty-sixth Wisconsin—upon the Ely’s Ford 
road. The Twenty-fifth Ohio at last changed front and 
began to fire. The Fifty-fifth formed behind it. After 
about three volleys the Twenty-fifth broke. The Fifty-fifth 
held for two volleys and then broke back, and the whole 
clearing became one mass of panic-stricken soldiers flying 
at the top of their speed. 

To mention a little personal experience. While in line, 
trying to hold back the enemy, one bullet was certainly 
marked for my name; for, upon reaching the line of the 
Second Division near Dowdall’s Tavern, I discovered some 
difficulty in moving, and further examination showed a 
shoeful of blood, and at this point I am constrained to 
say that I rested. General Howard I now saw for the 
first time that day. He was the last man off the field. 
He sat on his horse in the roadway, as cool as if on parade, 
but urging and insisting and entreating the flying men to 
go slower. General Schurz had formed a line facing west, 
and although his line was afterwards broken and went 
to the rear, the rebel column was halted and re-formed 
at this point. Buschbeck’s brigade held its ground the 
longest of all the corps;.climbing over to the reverse 
side of their intrenchments, they steadily faced the over- 
whelming numbers and delivered their fire. Colonel 
Buschbeck reported that they clung to the earthworks 
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until their position was completely turned, and that they 
retired in comparatively good order. Buschbeck was a 
cool, skilful, and experienced officer. 

~ Being now helpless and in the hands of the enemy, my 
occupation was principally to observe the rebel troops. 
They came on with very little attention to line formation, 
and clad in as motley an array of uniforms as could be 
imagined; but they were all disciplined and eager to go 
on. I heard one officer cry, “Oh, for only one more hour 
of daylight!” General Jackson and his staff rode by about 
seven o'clock and another effort to advance was made, 
but the thick shrubbery and difficult roads made it a fail- 
ure. A heavy artillery fire about ten o’clock made sleep 
impossible; it was during this firing that General Jackson 
was wounded. 

It was for a long time a mystery to the soldiers of the 
First Division why Jackson’s right did not come down 
the turnpike as soon as his leit, for Colquitt’s and Ram- 
seur’s brigades took no part in the firing and came up to 
the firing-line an hour later; and I wish here to make 
record of one of those nameless heroes whose valor was 
none the less earnest because unnoticed. The picket- 
line of the Fifty-fifth was under the command of Captain 
R. Robbins. The right of the line consisted of some forty 
men under Lieutenant John R. Lowe. This officer had 
just been promoted from First Sergeant and was wearing 
shoulder straps for the first time. He had sent frequent 
reports of the march upon our flank, and when the rebel 
line showed signs of activity, sent an urgent message for 
support. Receiving no orders, he put all his men on the 
skirmish line and resisted the enemy’s advance, retiring 
slowly and keeping up a vigorous fire upon the approach- 
ing lines. The Rebellion Record contains the reports of 
General Colquitt and Ramseur, from which it appears 
that the determined resistance of this little band of skir- 
mishers caused Colquitt to fear an attack upon his right. 
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He halted his brigade and that of Ramseur, and marched 
- to the right clear over to the Plank road before advancing 
in line with the corps. In this way eight regiments of 
the rebel right were put out of the fight, and as many 
more were delayed from moving up the Plank road. In 
all probability the whole of the First Division would have 
been surrounded and taken prisoners if this little line of 
pickets had not done its best. As it was, about half of 
them were captured. 

To complete the story of Chancellorsville, let me say 
that General Sickles learned of the disaster to the Eleventh 
Corps about 7 p. m., and returned to the main line during 
the night. Barlow’s brigade had some difficulty in reach- 
ing our lines safely, but succeeded, and on Sunday, May 3, 
the Eleventh Corps was in line of battle on the left, sadly 
depleted, but ready to meet the enemy. General Lee 
pushed the battle the next day. From the field hospital 
at the Talley House, where I was lying, could be seen 
the smoke of the firing, and the noise of battle was very 
near. During the day General Hooker was disabled by 
the shock received when a rebel shell struck one of the 
pillars of the Chancellor House against which he was 
leaning at the time. His army was retired to a defensive 
position, covering United States Ford, and word was sent 
to General Sedgwick of the situation. That officer had 
performed the task assigned to him perfectly. He had 
driven Early’s command out of the defences of Fredericks- 
burg, and was prepared to co-operate with the rest of 
the army. The disaster to the Eleventh Corps, the ter- 
tific fighting of May 3, and the accident to General Hooker 
all combined to render further operations undesirable, and 
the army crossed the Rappahannock on the night of 
May 5. 

To turn to personal experiences. The field hospital 
at the Talley House was a scene of pain, distress, and 
anguish for seven or eight days. Several thousand wound- 
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ed men of both sides lay on the ground, receiving such 
scanty attention as the small force of surgeons from both 
armies ‘could render. The operating-tables were ‘like 
butcher’s blocks. The dying and dead lay among the living 
and burial parties were very slow in removing the dead. 
‘Finally food gave out and many must have starved but 
for the supply of whiskey and condensed milk which had 
been sent over for our relief by permission of General 
Lee, it being our only resource. But at last the paroling 
officers arrived; papers were made out, and ambulances 
were provided, and the long line of groaning victims was 
jolted over four miles of corduroy road to the river and to 
the sight of “Old Glory.” The corps was found in its old 
quarters at Brooke Station, occupying the huts it had left 
so gayly only a few days before, but saddened by the 
daily sight of the empty quarters, whose occupants had 
given their lives for their country. 

The losses of the Eleventh Corps at Chancellorsville 
were large. It had 9,000 men in action, and reported 2,512 
casualties. The Fifty-fifth Ohio, with 442 officers and 
men in line May 2, lost two officers and twenty-seven men 
killed and five officers and eighty-two men wounded and 
fifty-seven men captured, a total loss of 175. Other regi- 
ments lost in like proportion, and the pity of it all was 
that it seemed such a useless sacrifice. It is interesting 
to note that General Devens made a good record after- 
wards in the Army of the Potomac, but he never again 
refused to believe what his pickets reported, and was 
known many times to spend long hours both of day and 
night in personally inspecting the flanks of his command. 

General Hooker afterwards commanded the troops of 
the Eleventh Corps when consolidated with the Twelfth, 
and called the Twentieth Corps, and it was the writer’s 
privilege to hear from his lips the warmest commendation 
of the bravery of the corps upon more than one bloody 
field. When the Twentieth Corps was finally mustered 
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out, in July, 1865, General Sherman addressed the assem- 
bled command. He recited its history, and in a few well- 
chosen words paid such a tribute to its courage and hero- 
ism, to its faithful service and uncomplaining spirit, as 
to forever wipe away any reproach that may have rested 
upon it by its conduct on the right at Chancellorsville. 


WITH SHERMAN AND GRANT FROM MEMPHIS 
TO CHATTANOOGA—A REMINISCENCE, 


BY MAJOR WM. LEBARON JENNEY.* 


In the fall of 1862 I was the engineer in charge of the 
fortifications at Memphis. They were built on the bluff 
along the river and were solely for the defense of the 
army. Memphis was a captured city, owned and occupied 
by the enemy or their friends, and its protection was of 
little interest to us. We mounted a battery of heavy guns 
commanding the city. The citizens could plainly see that 
if the Southern troops should enter the city we could 
make it very disagreeable for them and destroy the city 
in so doing. 

Forest occasionally raided the neighborhod, but gave 
us no opportunity to use our guns. 

I was authorized to employ negroes at ten dollars per 
month and rations to work on the fortifications. Slavery 
was not then abolished, but things were slowly working that 
way. Orders from Washington forbade the returning of 
slaves that came into our lines. The news spread rapidly 
and the negroes came into our lines in considerable num- 
_ bers—men, women and children The men were employed 
by the Engineer, Quartermaster, and Commissary Depart- 
ments. The women did washing. They must have quar- 
ters. We had taken down a number of houses to clear 
the site for the fortifications and, by authority of General 
Sherman, gave the material to the negroes to build for 
themselves a village in a broad ravine on the river bank 
immediately south of the fortifications, known as Happy 
Valley. This village increased rapidly and soon contained 
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some 4,000 inhabitants.. The men, about 1,000 in all, were 
on the Engineer’s pay rolls. Happy Valley was so large 
that it was necessary to have some real government—a 
guard day and night, etc.—as there were daily reports of 
disturbances generally caused by citizens or soldiers. 
Inquiring among the negroes as to who would be the 
best man to take general command of the place, I found 
that they quite generally recommended Tom Alexander. 
I sent for him; he impressed me so favorably that I at 
once put him in command of the entire village and gave 
notice that he should be obeyed. I told him that the place 
must be kept clean, order must be preserved at all times, 
and he should report daily, the government would employ 
all able-bodied men at the rate of ten dollars per month 
for the time they worked only; “Remember, no work, no 
pay;” that we could give rations to the families, but they 
must take care of their town free of any cost to the 
government. 

I soon found Tom to be a good organizer. He estab- 
lished a police and guard, using the old and feeble men 
by day and a volunteer force by night. No unauthorized 
parties were allowed within the guard line. Each morn- 
ing he collected all the men not at work and cleaned the 
place. Happy Valley now became perfectly orderly and 
scrupulously clean. Occasionally I rode through the place 
on a general inspection. One morning I met a very pleas- 
ing young white woman. I asked her what she could be 
doing in that village of negroes. She replied that she 
was teaching school. I immediately dismounted, gave my 
horse to my orderly, introduced myself and asked to go 
with her to the school. Tom had managed to have a 
house built for her and she had organized a continuous 
school. Before and after working hours she taught the 
men who were employed on the fortifications. She had 
classes of women at such times as they could best be 
spared from home duties, and at other hours classes of 
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children. The interest the entire village took in the school 
was remarkable. 

I asked what she needed. She answered, blackboards, 
some more seats and glazed sash. These were soon sup- 
plied. At my next visit the teacher informed me that she 
had obtained an assistant. 

Tom called almost daily at my office in the fort to 
report. One bright Sunday morning he walked in with 
a double-barreled shotgun in his hand, saluted, and said: 
“Captain Jenney, I have brought you a gun.” “Thanks, 
where did you get that gun?” 

Then Tom told his story: “Captain, you remember I 
told you about my wife and children out at Master Alex- 
ander’s, about fifteen miles from here. You told me you 
could not send out there for them, but if they were once 
in Happy Valley they were safe. Well, I knew that my- 
self. I have kept watch and yesterday morning I found 
the cavalry were going out on the road, so I just trotted 
along and when we reached Master Alexander’s I jumped 
over the fench into the brush. Master Alexander he saw 
me and when the cavalry had passed he went into the 
house and came out after me with that gun. I hid close 
in the thick brush so he did not find me and when he 
went back into the house I followed pretty close and 
crawled along against the wall, slipped up on the veranda 
and peaked into the window. The window was open, 
Master Alexander was talking to Missis way across the 
room, his back to me, and this gun was on a chair close 
by the window. I just slipped in, took up the gun, cocked 
both barrels, which made Master Alexander look around. 
He started and yelled out mighty sharp: ‘Tom, what you 
want here?” I just pointed that gun right at his head and 
said I: ‘Master Alexander, I came for my wife and my 
children.’ He just looked at me; he saw I was terribly in 
earnest. He only hesitated a moment and then he says: 
‘Tom, you may have them.’ 
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“I backed out on to the veranda, keeping a sharp eye 
on Master Alexander. I found my wife and children all 
ready—they had heard I was around, and knew I came 
for them. I walked most of the way back to Memphis, 
but I got a lift for my wife and children in a wagon that 
came along. I have been building a house for my family 
in Happy Valley and there they are—my wife just as 
happy as a queen. Captain Jenney, you should have seen 
that house this beautiful Sunday morning, just full of 
flowers. Every one came to give us congratulations and 
everyone brought flowers. I tell you, that village today 
is Happy Valley sure enough. There is the gun. Got 
no more use for that gun, Captain Jenney.” 

In the fall (1862) the movement against Vicksburg 
commenced. General Sherman was ordered down the 
river by boats, while General Grant was to conduct 
another force by land. I was appointed to the staff as 
Engineer. We embarked and on the next day were at 
Milliken’s Bend, above Vicksburg, near the mouth of the 
Yazoo. 

Some time previous General Butler had commenced a 
canal with the intention of turning the river or making a 
cut across the point in front of Vicksburg that would con- 
nect the river from above to below the Vicksburg bat- 
teries. We were expected to complete this canal, which 
we found to be little more than located. The so-called 
Butler canal was at that time no more than an ordinary 
plantation drainage ditch, six or eight feet wide at top 
and some four feet deep. We remained at Milliken’s 
Bend only a day or two and then proceeded up the Yazoo, 
to try and get in the rear of Vicksburg. We landed and 
marched inland to Chickasaw bayou, which flowed along 
just at the foot of the hills in rear of Vicksburg. Sher- 
taan’s army was to endeavor to get on to the hills so as to 
be ready to co-operate with Grant when he arrived. This 
was found to be utterly impracticable. The hillsides were 
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steep and the plains below wide enough to expose our 
men for a considerable time to the fire of the enemy. An 
attempt was made which failed. We then learned that 
Grant had abandoned his project to reach Vicksburg from 
Memphis by land. 

The gunboats had reconnoitered the Yazoo up to 
Haynes’ Bluff, a few miles above where Sherman’s army 
lay. The bluff was strongly fortified and just under the 
bluff was a bayou known as Skellett Goliath that prevented 
an assault by land. The gunboats had made no serious 
attack on Haynes’ Bluff, but Admiral Porter thought the 
place could be taken if there were troops ready to assault 
when he had silenced the guns. Sherman entered into 
the scheme and all was ready with troops on the transports 
to follow the gunboats and rush up and land above Skellet 
Goliath, when Admiral Porter should give the signal, but 
when night came a thick fog shut down over the river so 
that Admiral Porter could not move, and as secrecy was 
essential to success, it was thought, owing to transports 
loaded with troops on the Yazoo being in sight of the 
enemy, that, as our intentions were now known, the 
attempt should be abandoned. As nothing more could be 
done at Chickasaw bayou, Sherman re-embarked all his 
force and as he was about to start down the Yazoo he 
received word that General John A. McClernand had 
arrived at Milliken’s Bend under orders from the Presi- 
dent, and had assumed command. General Sherman or- 
dered his boats to await orders, while he personally 
steamed down the river to confer with General McCler- 
nand. He showed the inexpediency of any further attack 
at that point, and it was decided to make an expedition 
to Arkansas Post on the Arkansas river below Little Rock, 
where the enemy had a fort that sheltered light gunboats 
that committed depredations on the Mississippi and then 
ran up to the fort for protection. 

We disembarked below Arkansas Post and Sherman 
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was put in command of the attacking party and soon cap- 
tured the place; he marched to the right and entered the 
swamp, hoping to work around to the rear of the enemy, 
but there was no road and the swamp was impassable for 
troops with artillery. Sherman returned and attacked in 
front. The gun boats at the same time made a river attack 
and soon silenced the guns in the fort and pushed on past 
the fort, when the enemy surrendered by showing white 
flags. When we had taken possession there was a dispute 
between the rebel officers as to who ordered the surrender, 
the commanding officer claiming that they had not sur- 
rendered. As some of our gunboats were above the fort 
where they could sweep their camp and shoot into the 
rear of the batteries, which were fully exposed, while the 
fort had not a gun so mounted as to bear on the boats, 
and as Sherman’s troops were within the fort, General 
Sherman informed the commander that it was entirely too 
late to discuss that question, that it mattered very little 
whether they had surrendered or not for they were 
certainly captured, upon which the officers, still grumbling, 
gave up their swords. We dismantled the fort, put all the 
light guns on board the boats and destroyed those too 
heavy to move, burned all the quarters and left with the 
prisoners. A regiment from Little Rock arrived just in 
time to swell the number of prisoners. 

We then re-embarked ard landed at Young’s Point 
opposite Vicksburg and commenced to enlarge the so- 
called canal. All went well until the Mississippi com- 
meniced to rise. We strengthened the levee, particularly 
at the end of the canal, where there was danger of break- 
ing through, which finally occurred, and the river rushed 
down the canal for about two-thirds its length and then 
turned north through a little bayou and pushed on to 
the Mississippi, cutting a new channel, which is now the 
main channel. A steam dredge arrived from the North 
and was put at work in the canal to deepen it for gun- 
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boats, but the enemy mounted some long-range guns so as 
to enfilade the canal entirely across Young’s Point. 

The governor of one of the northwestern states had 
arrived on a visit to the army; he was quartered with us. 
He told Sherman he wanted to hear the sound of a shell. 
Sherman decided to satisfy him and after dark sent Day- 
ton with him to the dredge, which they shelled every time © 
the furnace door opened. Dayton put the governor 
behind the levee just opposite the dredge. In a few 
moments the furnace door was thrown open to fire up, 
which showed a light on the dredge, when the enemy 
commenced a vigorous shelling. The shells screamed and 
exploded around the head of the governor. He soon 
expressed himself as fully satisfied and ready to return. 

This recalls a similar case at Corinth when we were near 
the enemy’s works. A governor expressed a desire to 
hear a bullet—he said he had heard a cannon-ball, but 
must hear a hostile bullet before he went home. He was 
sent out on the picket line, where he arrived just in time 
to get into a rather lively skirmish. He was literally 
under fire for some moments. He hastened to the rear. 
Running his fingers through his hair, he said: “Comb 
out the bullets; I don’t see how you fellows can stand 
such amusement. I have had enough in five minutes and 
am ready to go home. I shall never again ask to hear 
bullets buzz. It is astonishing how little of that sort of 
thing satisfies a civilian. Hereafter when I hear of a 
regiment ‘spoiling for a fight’ I shall be willing to bet 
high that they have no idea what a fight really is. Any 
man that has experienced even as much as I saw an hour 
ago will never spoil for want of more. I am very glad I 
was there, but nothing could induce me to try it again. 
There are the troops I was with. See they have captured 
the gun that sent that shower of canister among us. I 
saw them start off. The officer cried out, ‘Steady, men; 
form in line, charge!’ and away they went as if on drill. 
I can wonder and admire and promote them for gallantry, 
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but I cannot enjoy it with them. I do not think all men 
are made of the same stuff. Pride and education have 
something to do with it evidently. I have heard of a 
man who was brave to recklessness when with others, 
but was a coward when alone. I do not believe any crowd 
could be big enough to make me a brave man. As for 
‘education, I do not think I could ever get used to bullets 
blowing the hair on my temples and buzzing past my 
ears and cutting into the ground at my feet. Those old 
monks that invented Hell never were in a fight or they 
would have done better in frightening the wicked by bul- 
lets, shell and canister. I go home a wiser man than 
when I came. I now have an idea what war really is and 
shall appreciate what you have done and all you will do.” 

‘General Grant at the earnest solicitation of all the prin- 
cipal commanders, Sherman, Blair, Logan, etc., assumed 
command before Vicksburg, to the joy of everyone except 
McClernand. Every commander and their staffs were 
studying the situation and trying to find some way to 
get on an even footing with the enemy, who was on the 
Vicksburg heights, while any landing within our reach 
was in the swamps, or at water level in front of the forts, 
with no reasonable prospect of success should an attack be 
made. To get on the hills every bayou was examined, 
but every time when the high land came in sight it was 
found to be bristling with heavy guns behind a strong 
parapet. 

General Grant was always ready to listen to anyone 
who would talk sense and was ready to try any scheme 
that promised a grain of success. At the same time he 
was making a study of his own and at length decided that 
he would order empty boats to run the Vicksburg bat- 
teries and would march his men across the point to the 
Mississippi below Vicksburg, when he would put them 
on the boats and land them across on the Vicksburg side 
wherever he thought best. This he did. Starting up the 
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river as if to make a landing, when all was ready he 
turned about and rushed down stream towards Grand Gulf 
and landed. No accident occurred and Grant marched 
eleven miles back into the country before he met any 
enemy, as his landing, where he did, was not expected. 


When Grant was about to embark to cross the river he 
wrote to Sherman, whom he had left at Milliken’s Bend, 
to bring up the rear; that he thought he could help him 
by creating an impression that he was about to attack 
Haynes’ Bluff on the Yazoo, adding, “I do not give you 
this as an order, for the papers in the North will doubt- 
less characterize your feint as another failure of Sherman 
to take Haynes’ Bluff.” Sherman said on reading the 
letter, “Of course, I will do anything I can to help Grant. 
What do I care what the newspapers may say?” Imme- 
diately he went on board Admiral Porter’s flagship and 
together they arranged a grand farce to deceive and con- 
fuse the enemy. Sherman ordered every boat above 
Vicksburg within his reach to steam up and to come to 
Milliken’s Bend and take on troops; to make the biggest 
show possible every man was ordered to remain on deck 
and in sight so that his division seemed to be a corps 
crowding full to the last man several big steamboats, 
Admiral Porter ordered every gunboat to steam up the 
Yazoo; he even towed a floating blacksmith’s shop up the 
river and hid it behind a wooded point with orders to keep 
up fires and blow the bellows so as to make all the smoke 
possible. The troop boats ran up in sight of Haynes’ 
Bluff, showed themselves, and then dropped down and 
landed the men in the woods, who marched so as to be seen 
by the enemy at Haynes’ Bluff and then entered the woods 
again and returned to the Yazoo, re-embarked and again 
showed themselves to Haynes’ Bluff, again landed, and 
marched in sight of the enemy and did the same thing over 
and over again. In the meantime the gunboats and trans- 
ports were making all the smoke and all the noise they were 
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able, whistling constantly as if passing other boats, the 
gunboats showing themselves to the enemy at Haynes’ 
Bluff, and then dropping back to turn up again later as if 
another boat had arrived. 

The ruse worked well as we afterwards learned. The 
commanding officer at Haynes’ Bluff sent messages to 
Pemberton at Vicksburg asking for reinforcements and 
the return of the troops ordered from him that morning, 
to assist in opposing Grant’s landing, stating that the 
embarkation at Grand Gulf was a feint, that the real at- 
tack was surely Haynes’ Bluff; that the Yanks were upon 
him with more troops and more gunboats than had ever 
before been seen about Vicksburg. Pemberton ordered 
the troops he had sent to oppose Grant back to Haynes’ 
Bluff double quick. 

When Pemberton had succeeded in filling Haynes’ Bluff 
with troops that should have been on the Mississippi to 
meet Grant, Sherman learning that Grant had effected a 
landing, withdrew from Haynes’ Bluff and marched across 
the country to the Mississippi and joined Grant. When 
we were in the rear of Vicksburg we learned that the re- 
inforcements sent to Haynes’ Bluff were sent for, as soon 
as it was discovered that Haynes’ Bluff was the feint and 
that Grant’s movement was the real attack, and they were 
ordered to cross Black river as quickly as possible. They 
had already been hurried back and forth so much that 
they were quite used up and unable to make anything 
like a rapid march. They were, however, urged on by 
their officers, and the stragglers by the wayside were nu- 
merous. The citizens turned out carriages and wagons 
to haul these used-up men to the front and they finally 
arrived on the field of Champion Hills entirely exhausted 
and in no condition to make a good fight. 

The land route used by Grant across the Mississippi to 
the point of embarkation below was some forty miles. I 
was ordered to Young’s Point to repair the road across 
that place so as to reduce the land march from forty to 
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about nine miles. As 1 was going I met Captain Prime, 
Grant’s Chief Engineer. I told him my orders. He said: 
“Excellent, if it were practicable, but the water is too high, 
you cannot do it.” It was necessary, however, that I 
should make a vigorous effort. I found a boat and started 
for Young’s Point, where I arrived at daylight. Immedi- 
ately after I landed I was joined by a Quartermaster’s 
boat loaded with engineer’s supplies. The officer in 
charge reported to me his readiness to furnish tools, ropes, 
etc. While we were talking other boats arrived and a 
battalion of Bissell’s Engineer regiment, under command 
of Major Tweedale, reported for duty and later two in- 
fantry regiments. 

The first two or three miles or so of the new road were 
on dry ground. I put the infantry at work on this part. 
The next two miles were through a swamp full of water, 
say some three feet deep. Major Tweedale agreed to 
build this part of the road, which was to be a causeway. 
Trees were cut, the brush laid on the water, and the logs 
on the brush, stakes driven to hold the whole in place 
on the bottom and this continued, piling on earth to weight 
the cribbing, until the surface was reached, when more 
brush was put on and then a layer of earth, and the road 
completed. The water was so deep that the men worked 
wet up to their middle, but before night the work was 
done. In the meantime the infantry detail had completed 
the road on the upper side of the swamp and had crossed 
over the causeway and had repaired the road on the lower 
side, so that at 8 a. m. the next morning General Hugh 
Ewing marched his command over our new road, fol- 
lowed by a supply train. I joined his staff and crossed 
the Mississippi. As we marched eastward towards Jack- 
son we heard the guns of Champion Hills and later ran 
on to the rear of Loring’s rebel division retreating south. 
We captured a few stragglers. We reached the battle 
field late at night and bivouacked on the field. Grant and 
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his army had moved on towards Vicksburg, crossing 
Black river on pontoons, one of which was made by Gen- 
eral J. H. Wilson, then Inspector General of General 
Grant’s staff, by using cotton bales for floats secured by 
lashing timbers on the four sides. 

The next morning I started to join General Sherman. 
As I rode across the field where the battle had raged the 
day before, I passed close to a frame house. As I came 
to the front, on the veranda stood a woman surveying the 
desolation. Everything except the house was gone. The 
ground was swept clean, not a fence, not an outbuilding 
nor a tree, scarcely a blade of grass. As I was so near 
the weeping woman I was forced to speak to her. I 
asked if any one had annoyed her. She answered with 
almost a shriek: “Annoyed! A great battle passed by 
here yesterday.” “What did you do?’ I asked. “Trem- 
bled with fright down cellar,’ was the reply. The word 
annoyed did not fit the case. 

I crossed Black river over a pontoon and pushed on 
towards Vicksburg and soon joined General Sherman. He 
sent me to Chickasaw bayou to complete a pontoon 
bridge that I would find on the spot, as he was anxious 
to open communication by the Yazoo with our supply 
boats. I was given a detail of an entire infantry regiment 
to do the work. We started about 7 p. m. At g biv- 
ouacked on a hill-side, as the men had done considerable 
marching that day and were tired. The next morning I 
was up at daylight and called the colonel, expressing a 
desire to be off, as it was important to get the bridge 
done that the troops might have some rations, as they 
were entirely out. The colonel stated that he should not 
march until his men had something to eat, which, as they 
had brought nothing with them, was an uncertain quan- 
tity until the fog which covered the ground lifted, as the 
sun rose above the hills. Then in the valley below I saw 
the men in full cry after a flock of sheep which soon be- 
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came chops. The rails of the fences furnished fuel, and 
chops were broiling throughout the valley. The colonel 
proposed that we should go to breakfast; we joined the 
men around one of the fires and soon were eating chops, 
which were excellent. When the flock of sheep was 
eaten we were off, and soon reached the road crossing 
over Chickasaw bayou, where the pontoon was being 
placed. I relieved the officer in charge. On the opposite 
bank was a long wagon train loaded with rations ready 
to cross as soon as the bridge was passable. I found the 
work so far advanced that I soon ordered the wagon train 
to come on. When the bridge was full, the entire length, 
Colonel McFeeley, Chief Commissary, came to the bank 
and spoke to me. As he showed an intention to cross, I 
remonstrated with him, saying the bridge was full and 
he must wait until the train was over. He replied that 
his duties called him to the Yazoo, and he must cross. 
The guard at the bridge also told him: “Cannot cross 
but one way at a time.” The necessity of supplying 
Grant’s army was so great that Colonel McFeeley ignored 
the guard and rode onto the bridge. When about half 
way across, working his way over along the narrow space 
not occupied by the wagon train, his horse took fright 
and leaped off the bridge into the muddy bayou, and both 
disappeared under the water. They soon came up; the 
horse swam across and was helped out. Colonel Mc- 
Feeley was pulled onto the bridge and completed the pas- 
sage on foot, murmuring: “Served me right—should have 
obeyed orders.” He mounted his horse and galloped to 
the Yazoo, where he had his quarters on a boat, and was 
soon made comfortable. 

The assaults on the works at Vicksburg were not suc- 
cessful. The enemy, as we afterwards learned, had posted 
behind strong fortifications even more men than Grant 
and so a siege was ordered, which lasted until July 4th, 
when Pemberton surrendered. That morning I had been 
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sent to the Yazoo and did not enter Vicksburg until about 
noon. As I rode in I saw fires dotted about over the 
ground within the enemy’s works. Around the fires were 
gathered groups of the Blue and the Grey, holding a sort 
of picnic. The Blue were the hosts, as they furnished the 
provisions. I stopped several times to listen to the talk. 
The soldiers of both sides were telling anecdotes of the 
siege. What “you-uns”’ did and what ‘“we-uns” did. 
They were having a very enjoyable time. They seemed 
to be old friends who had just met after long absence. 
No one would have thought they had been trying to kill 
each other only two days before. The navy made a 
display on the river. All the boats from above and be- 
low met at Vicksburg—flags flying, guns booming—the 
men in holiday costumes—it was a day of rejoicing. Even 
the enemy felt relieved. 

Vicksburg is on a high bluff through which are cut the 
roads leading to the river. We had shelled the city and 
fortifications both from the gun and mortar boats, and 
from land batteries for some forty days. For a safe re- 
treat for the women and children the enemy had exca- 
vated caves into the banks on each side of the sunken 
roads. Some of these cave dwellings were very neat and 
comfortable, lined with timbers hung with curtains, car- 
peted, and furnished from their city dwellings now unin- 
habitable. I did not notice a single building in Vicksburg 
that had not been struck by shell. A church had been 
entered through the roof by a sixteen-inch mortar shell, 
which had burst on the ground floor, knocking a hole 
through the wall large enough to admit an ox team. No 
wonder the women and children took to the caves 
Everywhere there were bomb-proof holes, wherever there 
was a proper place for them, that the troops might have 
some quiet repose. The day of the general bombardment, 
July 2nd, when 15,000 rounds of artillery ammunition 
were fired, between 8 a. m. and 12 noon, the rebel en- 
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gineer who was behind the parapet on the graveyard 
road told me it was so hot that no place seemed to be 
safe; that he went to General Pemberton telling him that 
the works on that road were no longer tenable, and that 
General Pemberton replied that the other works around 
Vicksburg seemed to be in the same condition. He was 
evidently considering the advisability of a surrender, 
which he proposed the next day. 

While the siege of Vicksburg had been going on Joe 
Johnston, who had arrived at Jackson just about the time 
of the investment, was gathering troops, endeavoring to 
relieve Vicksburg. Sherman was sent to the rear to op- 
pose him. All reinforcements, including the Ninth Corps, 
as they arrived were sent to Sherman. Immediately after 
the fall of Vicksburg General Sherman was commanded 
to march against Johnston and clean him out, which he 
promptly proceeded to do. As we crossed Black river 
I was ordered to remain there until the pontoon was com- 
pleted and then to join Sherman. I reached him just at 
dark near Bolton. General Sherman said to me, “There 
will be no fight this side of Jackson. Joe Johnston has 
marched all day in the July broiling sun, passing two 
places where it would have been advantageous to have 
made a stand had he desired to do so. As soon as I saw 
this I put my command into column with orders to ren- 
dezvous in front of Jackson.” That night there was a 
severe tempest, accompanied by a deluge of rain. The 
staff, seeing the storm approaching, desired to pitch their 
tents, but Sherman ordered them not to do so, saying that 
it was entirely too effeminate—that they could sleep on 
the ground as well as the soldiers. We, however, ordered 
Sherman’s servant to pitch the General’s tent. Just as 
we finished dinner the rain came down in torrents, and 
Sherman was only too glad to find a shelter, and said 
nothing about partial disobedience of orders. We all 


crawled into this one wall tent and passed most of the 
night talking and smoking, with an occasional drink. 
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About midnight General Sherman ordered me to ride 
to Black river to the Bird-song ford, or until I found 
General Parke, commanding the Ninth Corps, to tell him 
where he, Sherman, was, and to instruct him to join him 
as quickly as possible, and then I was to ride to the tele- 
graph station and telegraph to General Grant where the 
army was posted and at what time General Parke would 
join him, and that he would resume his march the moment 
he was joined by Parke. Just then came a terrific clap of 
thunder and the rain came down faster than ever. “Shall 
I go now, General,’ I asked. He replied, “Wait for a 
let-up.” I got off about 3 a.m. Just at daylight I met 
General Parke going into camp and delivered my mes- 
sage. He was not feeling very good and stated that his 
troops were wet to the skin; that they had been up ail 
night and that he should not move until they were dry 
and had something to eat. I then stated that I was going 
forward to the telegraph station to telegraph to General 
Grant his reply, upon which he instantly changed his 
manner, and wished me to state that he should join Gen- 
eral Sherman as quickly as possible. I sent my telegram 
and then borrowed a cot in the quarters of the officer 
commanding the station, where I slept for a couple of 
hours, having been up all night, then got something to 
eat, and started back. I reached Sherman’s command 
just as they were filing out for the night march. Seeing 
an officer whom I knew very well, at dinner, I requested 
permission to join him and later we marched together. 
About 9 o’clock we reached the fork in the road where 
there was a farm house in which I found General Sher- 
man and some of his offcers. I entered and reported. 
The owner of the house, a very kind old lady, had pails of 
milk brought to us which we enjoyed much. Soon we 
resumed the march, which was a most fatiguing one, as 
the head of the column was skirmishing with the rebel 
cavalry, who were endeavoring to delay us, but when- 
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ever they were hard pushed they retreated, to make a 
stand again at the next fence, so that we would march for 
a few moments and then halt until the cavalry could be 
driven away. As the troops had had no rest for twenty- | 
four hours on account of the severe storm, everyone felt 
annoyed at each halt, and it was a great relief, at mid- 
night, when word came back that we had driven the 
cavalry through Clinton and occupied the town. Sherman 
ordered the command to bivouac. They crawled out of 
the muddy road on to the banks and were soon fast 
asleep. The staff unsaddled their horses, spread their | 
blankets down and with their saddles for pillows, soon 
joined them and slept soundly until daylight, when we 
heard one of the staff calling loudly for the bell boy to 
show him where he should wash. Another called for 
cock-tails. We heard Sherman remark: “I wonder if my 
staff think they are at the ‘Fifth Avenue?” We were 
soon on our horses and entered Clinton, where we found 
that the commanding officers, down to regimental com- 
manders, had taken possession of all the good houses. 
Sherman selected what seemed to be the meanest house 
in town, a one-story log hut on the street, across the front 
of the lot. At first we were a little bit disgusted at the 
selection, which we understood to be a sort of reproof 
to the officers who had taken possession of all the good 
houses in the place, and he desired to show them that 
the meanest was good enough for him. We afterwards 
discovered to our delight that we had the best place in 
the town. The garden behind the house was very large, 
containing some good outbuildings. We went around 
into the rear and entered the grounds with our head- 
quarters teams, took possession of the laundry for the 
mess room and also of the large kitchen, which was in a 
building by itself, and soon had the cooks at work. We 
invited the old lady who owned the house and a very 
charming niece, Miss Molly Lenox, who was living with 
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her, to breakfast with us, which they were glad to do. 
They both did everything they could to make our visit 
pleasant, and when we returned from Jackson, Sherman 
asked: “Where shall we quarter?” everyone immediately 
replied, “In the log hut where we were before.” The next 
day we marched to Jackson, which was only eight miles 
distant, and commenced to invest the place. Joe John- 
ston held out until he saw our flanks were at the river 
both above and below him, and then fearing the capture 
of his entire command, he evacuated, setting fire to the 
store houses before he went. We entered the town and 
put out the fires. 

General Frank Blair was put in command of the city, 
and he took possession of the governor’s mansion. A 
few days later he gave a dinner party to the principal 
officers of Sherman’s army. Sherman took with him only 
one officer, Colonel Sawyer, his Adjutant General. The 
next morning two staff officers of subordinate commands 
called upon us to ask if anything had been heard of their 
commander, saying that he was at General Blair’s dinner 
the night before and had not come home. Colonel Saw- 
yer was called upon, who explained that the said briga- 
dier general had disappeared during dinner and it was 
generally remarked that no one seemed to know where 
he had gone or even when he had left. In fact, no in- 
formation whatever could be obtained. The officers then 
rode to General Blair’s and some one conceived the bright 
idea of examining the dining room. General Blair point- 
ed out the seat of the said general when the banquet be- 
gan, but stated that during the evening he had gone 
away. On looking under the table he was found fast 
asleep. How could he have slipped under the table with- 
out the notice of the guests on either side of him? Which 
was the most remarkable, that he could have slipped 
under the table at all, or that he could have done so 
without the notice of the guests on either side of him? 
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The affair caused considerable merriment, especially as 
two other generals were also found asleep under the table 
who had not even been missed. | 

We returned to Vicksburg and built a permanent camp 
in a fine grove near Black river. 

General Grant had been ordered to relieve Rosecrans 
and assume personal command at Chattanooga, which 
was in a desperate condition, the army nearly starving 
for want of supplies, which could only be procured by a 
long haul across the mountains on a road harassed by 
the enemy’s cavalry. It was necessary to send a large 
guard with the trains. When the wagons arrived at Chat- 
tanooga there was scarcely enough provisions left to last 
the train and their guard as they went back to Bridgeport 
for more, so that the trains were characterized as self- 
sustaining, but of little benefit to the army. General 
Grant ordered General Sherman to report with his army 
with the greatest possible haste at Chattanooga. Sher- 
man embarked on boats and landed at Memphis, where 
the march began. As the railroads were fully occupied 
in carrying supplies, the troops were forced to go on foot. 

Sherman had a special train to take himself, staff and 
escort to Corinth. Just as we were leaving Memphis a 
German, with a large cheese box in his hands, appeared 
at the train, inquiring for Captain Jenney. I announced 
myself and asked him what he wished. “Oh, Captain, I 
told my wife what you had done for me, and she sent you 
this cake. Take it.” “What did I do for you,” I asked, 
“T don’t remember anything.” “Yes, you did, here is the 
cake.” Just at this moment the train started. About 
noon we made preparations for lunch and opened the 
box which contained a large, handsomely frosted cake. 
Just as we were about to cut it the train stopped and 
some one ran in and called to us: “Get out of here as 
quickly as you can. The road is cut ahead of us and we 
are stopped by Chalmer’s cavalry.” We got out of the 
cars as quickly as we could. Directly above us on the 
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bank was the redoubt of Colliersville, of which we took 
possession. Sherman immediately stepped into the tele- 
graph office and telegraphed to Corse, who was some 
dozen miles away, stating the situation and ordering him 
to come to our relief double quick. Corse happened to 
be within easy reach and replied at once, “I am coming,” 
so that we felt sure of relief ere long. The enemy im- 
mediately commenced an attack on the redoubt and bom- 
barded us with eight pieces of artillery for four hours. 
They had about 8,000 men and eight guns. We had some 
600 men and no guns. Twice they got possession of our 
train when an assault from the ditch cleaned them out. 
On the top of the cars we had brought a battalion of the 
Thirteenth United States Infantry. Numerous assaults 
were made by the enemy, which were always repulsed. 

Two or three times one of the men would scream out: 
“There is a rebel who is trying to steal our knapsacks,” 
which were left on the top of the car, and would fire at 
him. ‘‘No,” said the officer, “that is our man, Tom Smith, 
who is dead drunk and did not get off with us.” As soon 
as the firing was over, some of his comrades climbed cnto 
the car to see how many times Tom, who had been under 
the cross fire from both sides, had been shot. To their 
astonishment he was found to be entirely uninjured and 
woke up quite sober. 

Our horses had not escaped so well. My own was 
wounded in the car and the train was generally riddled 
with bullets, glass broken, etc., and there was a cannon 
shot through the engine so that we were obliged to waii 
all night till a train could be sent for us from Corinth. 
I went down to our car which I found had been pretty 
well cleaned out by the enemy. Everything of any value 
had been taken—among other things, my cake. As I 
stood on the platform a soldier passed along with a large 
piece of cake in his hand. He called out, “Who had the 
cake?” I replied, that I did, but it was all gone, and 
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asked him where he got that piece. “Took it out of the 
hand of a dead rebel—there under the fence. It is real 
good. He had his mouth full but I let him keep = that) 
I never was able to learn who presented me with that 
cake, nor could I recall the German nor anything that I 
had ever done for him. 

The march across the country to Chattanooga was de- 
lightful. The weather was pleasant, the roads good, and 
the country furnished us plenty of fresh provisions. The 
sweet potatoes were particularly fine. Chickens were 
plentiful. We reached Chattanooga and went into camp 
on the extreme left of General Grant’s army. Personally 
I spent the night at General Grant’s headquarters, where 
I first met General Horace Porter, who had just joined 
_the staff. The next morning we crossed the river: First 
by sending over some troops in the pontoon boats, we 
captured the enemy’s pickets and took possession of the 
opposite bank. The pontoon was soon completed and 
Sherman’s army crossed over and pushed forward to- 
wards the enemy, who suddenly seemed to be aware of 
what he was about, and made a rush for him, which was 
quickly repulsed and Sherman took possession of the de- 
sirable ground in front of the enemy’s line and made ready 
for the morning attack. Sherman’s orders were to press 
the enemy vigorously that they might be induced to send 
reinforcements against him so as to weaken the center, 
where General Thomas was to make the real attack at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. Sherman attacked with vigor. 
His position was such that should he succeed in working 
in around their flank in the rear, Bragg’s army would be 
captured, as their only line of retreat was across Sher- 
man’s front, so that Sherman had no difficulty in gather- 
ing the enemy in front of him by reinforcements from the 
center. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon Sherman sent for 
me and said: “Go and signal to General Grant. The or- 
ders were that I should get as many as possible of the 
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enemy in front of me and God knows that I have enough; 
they have been reinforcing all day. General Thomas was 
to attack at 3 p. m. on the center. It is now 3:15, ask 
General Grant if there has been any change in orders?” 

I had no difficulty in getting connection with General 
Grant at Orchard Knoll, and he replied, “No change, I 
have already ordered the assault,” and while I was re- 
porting to General Sherman we heard the rattle of mus- 
ketry announcing the onset. We often hear it stated that 
Thomas’ troops halted on reaching one of the enemy’s 
rifle pits below the top of the slope, and rushed on from 
there without orders. General Grant was not a man of 
detail. When he ordered an assault on the center he did 
not think it necessary to state that it was the enemy they 
were to go for wherever he might be found, and if the 
enemy fell back to follow him. 

It was late in the evening before we received the in- 
formation that the assault under General Thomas had 
been successful and that Bragg was in full retreat. Sher- 
man was ordered to pursue at daylight, which he did, 
going south as far as Ringgold, where, on the afternoon 
of General Hooker’s fight, Sherman, whose army was 
working around to the rear through a gap in the chain 
of hills on our extreme left, was personally dining with 
his staff some eight miles from Ringgold, when an officer 
of General Hooker’s staff arrived requesting General 
Sherman’s assistance, as General Hooker was having a 
hard fight at Ringgold. Sherman replied, “If Hooker 
would only keep quiet a little longer the enemy will run 
away, or else be captured by my force, which are getting 
in their rear. However, tell General Hooker I will join 
him immediately.” Our dinner was broken up before we 
were half through and we were on our horses galloping 
southward. As Sherman stated, before we reached 
Hooker the enemy had fled, learning that Sherman’s 
troops were working in, behind them. Here ended the 
pursuit until Sherman started on his Atlanta campaign. 


VICKSBURG. 
By Captain Jacos W. WILKIN.* 


Armed rebellion by the Southern states in 1861 was a 
startling surprise to the masses both North and South. 
The great majority of the southern people had been led, 
through the false teachings of their political leaders, to 
believe that the common people of the North were of the 
lower classes, and the fire-eaters from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande sneeringly referred to their fellow citizens 
/of the North as “mud sills,’ who were without the chiv- 
alry and who lacked the courage of which the slave-hold- 
ing element of southern society so vainly boasted. It 
was, therefore, not surprising that the South should have 
believed, up to the first battle of Bull Run, that the se- 
cession of the so-called Confederate States would not be 
seriously opposed, but would be submitted to because of 
the lack of military power on the part of the government 
of the United States to maintain the integrity of the 
Union. 

On the other hand we of the North had so high a rev- 
erence for the Union, and looked with such just pride 
and such unchanging affection upon the Stars and Stripes 
that we could not readily realize and were unwilling to 
believe, that any who had lived without molestation or 
' injustice within the Union would dare to lift the hand of 
rebellion against it. To us, firing upon the flag at Sumter 
was for the moment not so much a national crime as a 
wounding of the heart’s affections, and produced a feeling 
akin to that which an insult to a mother or sister arouses. 
But without now seeking for the causes which prompted 
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the sentiment of the Union-loving people of the United 
States, we know as a matter of fact they were not pre- 
pared to believe that a great civil war was pending, even 
up to the hour of the firing of the first gun. Andi it is 
fair to say that the majority of people North and South, 
indulged the hope at least that an actual conflict would 
be avoided by compromise. This delusion was not un- 
natural. They who undertook the establishment of the 
Southern Confederacy must have known that the govern- 
ment of the United States could not consent to its de- 
struction without stubborn resistance, while those upon 
whom rested the duty and responsibility of maintaining ~ 
the Union fully appreciated the fact that the leaders of 
the rebellion had staked all their political hopes and am- 
bitions upon the successful establishment of the Con- 
federacy, and that nothing short of absolute subjection 
would overcome their wicked resolve to divide the na- 
tion and establish over the Southern States an indepen- 
dent government, the corner stone of which should be, 
human slavery, the right of one man to buy, own and 
sell another. The world will never cease to wonder at 
the amazing rapidity with which the people, North and 
South, adjusted themselves to the real conditions of the 
issue, and to the better conceived ideas of the gravity of 
the situation when the crisis came. 


The government began its preparations for war, not 
with a view to one or a few campaigns, not for a contest 
to last for weeks or a year, but upon the theory that hos- 
tilities must continue until the supreme power cf the 
national government should be again acknowledged by 
every state and every citizen, and until the flag of the 
Union should float unmolested and be everywhere re- 
spected. On the other hand the Confederate States, un- 
der the leadership of Jefferson Davis and kindred rebel 
spirits, actuated with the boastful resolve to die in the 
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last ditch, looked to its lines of defense and began to 
make them impregnable so far as it could. Both sides 
realized that to conquer the South and successfully sup- 
press the rebellion the national forces must invade south- 
ern territory, and that the battles necessary to be fought 
in defense of the national union must be fought on 
southern fields. Hence whatever natural or artificial ob- 
structions impeded the advance of our armies with their 
necessary supplies and munitions of war strengthened the 
cause of the Confederacy. Neither military nor political 
sagacity were needed in this view of the situation to direct 
attention to the Mississippi river as one of the most im- 
portant factors in the whole problem. With this great 
waterway and its tributaries open to government trans- 
portation there could be carried into the heart of the Con- 
federacy supplies sufficient to feed the armies of the 
world, and with these, as the sequel proved, a military 
force against which no army could long survive. For 
it may be fairly said that no soldiers could have better 
defended any cause than did those who constituted the 
army of the Southern Confederacy. With the great ar- 
tery of the Mississippi in the control of the government 
the disastrous end of the rebellion in the Southern States 
could be confidently foreseen. The forces of the Con- 
federacy, therefore, promptly seized and occupied every 
available point from Island Number 10 to New Orleans, 
and surrendered them one by one only when compelled 
to do so by overpowering forces, or superior generalship. 

The City of Vicksburg, midway between Cairo and 
New Orleans, was not only of vast importance to the 
South as forming the basis of its hope of maintaining 
the obstruction of the Mississippi, but it was also essen- 
tial to its line of communication by rail extending into 
the rich agricultural and beef-producing territory west 
vf that river. It was through, and by means of, the 
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stronghold on the bluffs of the river at Vicksburg that 
the Southern States east of the Mississippi received and 
expected to continue to receive their supplies of beef and 
other provisions. Many attempts were made by the Fed- 
eral forces to obtain control of the father of waters, and 
as early as May, 1862, the gunboats succeeded in work- 
ing their way up the stream to a few miles below the city. 

Island Number 10 was captured April 7, Fort Pillow, 
June 4, and Memphis surrendered June 5, 1862. 

Farragut had passed the guns of Vicksburg on June 
28, 1862, and our army had moved up and down the 
Yazoo river with impunity, but Vicksburg, with her re- 
inforced garrison and miles of batteries frowning from 
the overhanging hills, looking up and down the river, had 
successfully said “thus far but no farther.” The brilliant 
operations and maneuvers of our gunboats in her front 
had demonstrated that when the city fell, as sooner or 
later it must, the attack would necessarily be from the 
rear. The defenses from the.front were indeed impreg- 
nable. Farragut, after passing the river batteries, had 
said: “The forts can be passed because we have done it 
and can do it again as often as may be required of us,” 
but he also said that the force behind the fortifications 
on the surrounding hills and batteries on the river would 
successfully prevent the capture of the city by an attack 
from the water. 


Admiral Porter also said, “Ships and mortar vessels 
can keep full possession of the river and places near the 
water’s edge, but they cannot crawl up hills three hun- 
dred feet high, and it is that part of Vicksburg which 
must be taken by the army.” 

The army under Grant had the full benefit of the ex- 
perience and skill of these great naval officers when he 
began in earnest the work of capturing the city. After 
the repulse of Van Dorn by our forces at Corinth, Grant 
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suggested a movement against Vicksburg, and from early 
in the fall of 1862, he began to formulate plans and direct 
his energies to the subjugation of that boasted Gibraltar. 

Passing over the movements attempted by way of 
Grand Junction, La Grange, Holly Springs and other 
points preceding the gallant but fruitless assault by the 
army under General Sherman from the Yazoo in Decem- 
ber, 1862, let us deal with the operations of the Federal 
forces from the 29th of January, 1863, the day on which 
General Grant arrived at Young’s Point and took com- 
mand in person, and thereafter for a period of five months 
and six days led and gave directions to the army engaged 
in one of the most brilliant campaigns known to modern 
warfare. It was a campaign accompanied by few brass 
bands. Its heroic commander and his brave lieutenants 
blew no trumpets. The plan was Grant’s and he assumed 
the responsibility of it as he did of all his campaigns. 
He had unqualified confidence in the loyalty and courage 
of his army, and went forward without demonstration— 
never hestiating as to what was necessary to be done 
and never doubting his ability to carry out his purpose. 

In his own language the problem was to secure a foot- 
ing upon dry land on the east side of the river, and all 
of his maneuvering and plans were directed, from the time 
he took command at Young’s Point, to the successful 
accomplishment of that object. He had hoped to get into 
the Mississippi below Vicksburg by way of Lake Provi- 
dence and bayous Baxter and Macan, but these routes 
were not available, and the march down the west bank 
from Milliken’s Bend to the vicinity of Grand Gulf was 
finally adopted. 

The movements of the army from the time it left Mil- 
liken’s Bend until the surrender of Vicksburg on July 4, 
1863, are so far matters of history that we would be 
unable to give anything interesting if attempted. Yet it 
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is difficult to write a paper on Vicksburg and omit en- 
tirely any mention of at least some prominent events. I 
will, therefore, merely recall some salient facts for the 
purpose of refreshing our recollections and in order more 
properly to identify men and events. 

The troops composing the army consisted of the Thir- 
teenth corps under McClernand, the Fifteenth under 
Sherman and the Seventeenth under McPherson. These 
three corps constituted the entire force until after the 
19th day of May, when the number was increased by the 
arrival of divisions commanded by General William Sooy 
Smith, General Herron and General Steele. The Thir- 
teenth and Fifteenth Corps were encamped at Milliken’s 
Bend and Young’s Point. A part of the Seventeenth was 
at Young’s Point and a part at Lake Providence. 

Vicksburg is about fifty miles below and on the east 
bank of the river from Milliken’s Bend. Young’s Point is 
opposite the mouth of the Yazoo river and about eleven 
miles above Vicksburg. Warrenton is some six miles 
below the city, and to that point, from Fort Pemberton, 
the rebel fortifications and batteries extended. Grand 
Gulf is fifty-five miles below and on the same side of the 
river. New Carthage is twenty-seven miles below Milli- 
ken’s Bend, and Hard Times Landing nearly opposite 
Grand Gulf. Bruinsberg, Mississippi, is five miles above 
Rodney and Port Gibson is twelve miles east of Bruins- 
berg. Bayou Pierre empties into the Mississippi just 
above Bruinsberg, coming from the northeast. Five miles 
from its mouth it forks, the north fork extending north- 
east and the south fork south or slightly southeast. Port 
Gibson is on the south fork of this bayou. Grindstone 
Ferry, on the north fork of Bayou Pierre, is about eight 
miles northeast of Port Gibson. The Big Black river 
also flows from the northeast and empties into the Mis- 
sissippi at Grand Gulf. Hankinson’s Ferry is on the Big 
Black, several miles north of Port Gibson. Fourteen Mile 
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Creek flows from the east and empties into the Big Black 
south of where that stream is crossed by the Vicksburg 
and Jackson Railroad. Raymond is east of the mouth of 
Fourteen Mile creek, and is situated eighteen miles in a 
southwesterly direction from Jackson, Mississippi. Jack- 
son is east of Vicksburg about fifty miles, and the two 
cities are connected by a line of railway. Bolton is twenty 
miles from Jackson and was in 1863 a railway station. 
Champion Hills is four miles west of Bolton and a short 
distance south of the railroad. Black River bridge is 
about twelve miles west of Champion Hills, and Bridge- 
port lies to the north of the bridge, a distance of about 
eleven miles. This description of localities will enable us 
to better understand the movements of the army and en- 
gagements of the campaign. 

The Thirteenth corps leit Milliken’s Bend on March 
29, 1863, and marched to New Carthage by way of the 
Village of Richmond, Louisiana, a portion of the road be- 
ing passed over by means of improvised boats. That 
corps was in the advance and the head of its columns 
reached New Carthage on April 6th, the distance being 
about twenty-seven miles from Milliken’s Bend. 

While waiting at this point, the boys were delighted on 
the morning of the 17th of April to hail the gunboats of 
Porter’s fleet, which had successfully run the line of the 
rebel batteries on the night of the 16th. These gunboats 
had brought with them transports loaded with supplies, 
and the successful passing of the enemy’s batteries by the 
fleet was an omen of ultimate success. Sufficient supplies 
were now below Vicksburg, and on April 21st the final 
general order for the campaign as to the disposition of 
the army was issued by the commanding General. The 
Thirteenth corps under McClernand constituted the right 
wing; the Fifteenth under Sherman the left, and the Sev- 
enteenth under McPherson the center. The order of 
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march was from right to left, the Thirteenth corps in 
the advance. While the movements from this time were 
rapid, they were made over the greatest obstructions and 
difficulties. It was impracticable to supply so great an 
army over the almost impassable roads from Milliken’s 
Bend to Hard Times Landing. It was, in fact, a mere 
travesty to call the ways, over which this army marched 
from Milliken’s Bend to the point where it crossed from 
Louisiana to Mississippi, a road. 

On April 26th a second fleet of six boats and twelve 
barges ran the batteries, five of the boats and several of 
the barges without material damage, and the amount of 
supplies and ammunition which they brought gave addi- 
tional confidence to the officers and men, now fully em- 
barked in the great campaign. 

On the 24th the General’s headquarters were at Per- 
kins’ Landing, Louisiana, with Grand Gulf then the ob- 
jective point, but it was afterwards found necessary to 
march down on the west bank of the river to Hard Times 
Landing. On the 27th McClernand had reached the lat- 
ter place, and on the 29th embarked 10,000 of the men 
under his command on transports, with the purpose of 
passing the Grand Gulf batteries while Porter bombarded 
the enemy at that place. The gunboats, however, failed 
to make any impression upon the rebel batteries there, 
and the troops were again landed on the Louisiana side, 
and that night marched on to a point below Grand Gulf, 
while Porter and his fleet of gunboats and a number of 
transports succeeded in running the batteries at Grand 
Gulf. 

On the morning of the 30th the work of transporting 
McClernand’s corps across the river to the Mississippi 
side was begun. The intention was to land at Rodney, 
but the point of landing was later changed, and ulti- 
mately made at Doctor Shroyer’s plantation, six miles 
above Bruinsberg. 
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At this time Sherman, with the Fifteenth corps, was 
still at Milliken’s Bend, and in pursuance of instructions 
from General Grant, on the 29th of April made a feint on 
Haynes’ Bluff, which tended greatly to confuse Pember- 
ton’s army, and to increase the mystery of Grant’s move- 
ments. By the night of April 30th the whole of McCler- 
nand’s corps and one division of McPherson’s—in all 
about 20,000 men—were successfully landed on the Mis- 
sissippi side. The commanding General regarded the suc- 
cessful landing of this number of men without serious 
opposition from the enemy as most gratifying; but to 
contemplate the situation of his army at that time is al- 
most appalling. 

Between these 20,000 men and the main body of the 
army was not only the Mississippi river, but between 
them and Sherman’s corps stretched a long, muddy route 
over which the Thirteenth and most of the Seventeenth 
corps had already passed. The army was without a base 
of supplies, and 60,000 rebel soldiers, well equipped, were 
at Haynes’ Bluff, Vicksburg, Grand Gulf and Jackson. 
And yet this intrepid man did not hesitate, but as soon 
as rations could be distributed those on the east side 
were put in motion in order, if possible, to gain the bluffs 
on that side of the river and prevent the enemy from 
reaching Port Gibson and destroying the bridge at that 
point. 

The Confederates were first met at Thompson’s planta- 
tion, five miles west of Port Gibson, and after a sharp en- 
counter, routed. When we reached Port Gibson, how- 
ever, the bridge had already been burned and the enemy 
gone. The bridge was promptly rebuilt and the troops 
immediately crossed over and marched to the north fork 
of Pierre bayou, a distance of twelve miles, on the same 
day—May Ist. At this time one of McPherson’s divisions 
was still on the west bank of the river, and none of Sher- 
mans corps had yet reached Bruinsberg. On the night 
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of May 2nd the bridge over the north branch of bayou 
Pierre, which had been partially destroyed, was repaired, 
and the army immediately moved forward. The enemy 
began to appreciate the fact that something was about to 
happen, and promptly abandoned Grand Gulf, moving in 
the direction of Vicksburg. Grant rode into Grand Gulf 
on May 3rd. Up to this time it was probably the inten- 
tion to capture Grand Gulf and use it as a base of supplies 
for co-operation with Banks, whose command was below, 
but that General was moving too slowly to suit Grant 
with his conquering army, and so he cut loose from any 
base of supplies whatever and as the saying then was, 
went for whatever was or could be found in front, whether 
it consisted of rebels to be driven back, provisions for the 
men, or forage for the horses. 

By the 7th of May Sherman, with the Fifteenth corps, 
had crossed the river at Grand Gulf, and on that day the 
army, numbering about 33,000 men, with three days’ ra- 
tions in their haversacks, swung cheerfully into line and 
moved to the eastward in search of the whole, or any 
part of the army of 60,000 rebels then in its front. The 
same day McPherson’s corps reached Rocky Springs 
(where the Thirteenth met him)—a point ten miles south- 
easterly of Hankinson’s Ferry, on the Big Black. The 
Thirteenth corps skirmished with the enemy from the 
latter point to the Big Sandy on the 8th, while Sherman’s 
marched from Grand Gulf to Hankinson’s Ferry. On the 
toth McPherson was at Utica, with Sherman and McCler- 
nand at Big Sandy. On the 11th McClernand was at 
Five Mile Creek, Sherman at Auburn and McPherson 
five miles out from Utica. On the t2th day McClernand 
and Sherman had reached Fourteen Mile Creek and Mc- 
Pherson safely at Raymond, after a serious battle in 
which the divisions of Logan and Crocker distinguished 
themselves for great gallantry. The corps of McClernand 
and Sherman then crossed Fourteen Mile Creek after a 
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slight engagement, little more than a severe skirmish 
with small losses, and the two commands with McPher- 
son at Raymond, then formed a line parallel with the 
Vicksburg and Jackson Railroad, the right wing under 
McPherson being at Raymond, eighteen miles from Jack- 
son, the center under Sherman and the left commanded 
by McClernand, his pickets being within two miles of Ed- 
wards’ Station, on the railroad, and his left resting on or 
near Big Black river. ‘ 

The avowed plan was at that time to throw the whole 
Union force upon Jackson and fight the enemy in detail, 
notwithstanding it was known that General Joe Johnston, 
regarded by both the General and Sherman as the ablest 
of the Confederate generals, had just assumed command 
at that place. 

On the 13th McPherson’s corps moved to Clinton Sta- 
tion on the railroad, and Sherman and McClernand to 
Raymond. Early on the morning of the 14th McPherson 
moved on Jackson from Clinton Station, and Sherman at 
the same time went from Raymond to Jackson. Mc- 
Clernand sent one of his divisions to Mississippi Springs 
and left one at Raymond. This disposition of the forces 
by the commanding General is regarded by military men, 
generally, as one of matchless skill. It placed the di- 
visions of McClernand in a position to rapidly and suc- 
cessfully reinforce either McPherson or Sherman in their 
attack on Jackson, and at the same time about face and 
form a complete line against Pemberton in the event he 
should attempt an attack from the west. It also left Mc- 
Clernand’s corps, if needed for neither of such purposes, 
a day’s march in the advance to be made on Pemberton 
after Johnston had been disposed of by Sherman and Mc- 
Pherson. 

On the 14th day of May, Johnston had under his command 
at Jackson 11,000 available men and was constantly re- 
ceiving reinforcements, but by nine o’clock of that day, 
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notwithstanding the almost unprecedented rains, McPher- 
son and Sherman drove in his pickets, and by noon Mc- 
Pherson had driven him into his main line, while Sher- 
man, by a flank movement, forced him to abandon the 
further defense of Jackson, and on the same day Grant 
was in the capital of Mississippi, feeling assured that the 
order which Johnston had sent to Pemberton on the 14th, 
directing him to attack him from the rear, could not be 
successfully carried out or greatly delay his purpose to 
invest the doomed city. From the northerly direction 
which Johnston’s army took after it evacuated the capital 
city, it was supposed he would attempt to reach the rail- 
road at Bolton, twenty miles west, to prevent which, Mc- 
Pherson was ordered to move promptly to the latter 
place. McClernand was also directed to move his corps 
in the same direction without delay, the object being to 
prevent Pemberton from crossing the Black river and 
reaching Vicksburg before the Federal army could do so. 

Johnston and his army were thrown into a state of com- 
plete demoralization. That officer had on the night of 
the 14th informed Pemberton of the capture of Jackson 
and urged him to attack Grant and cut off his army, with 
the hope of uniting the two Confederate forces. The re- 
spective armies of Johnston and Pemberton united would 
have greatly surpassed the number of our troops. There 
was manifestly both a lack of good judgment and great 
generalship, not only on the part of Pemberton, but of 
Johnston as well. They spent their precious time in issu- 
ing orders and making suggestions one to the other, while 
Grant promptly gave directions and proceeded to engage 
them at every point. 

On the forenoon of the 15th of May, about Io o'clock, 
that part of the Thirteenth crops marching from Ray- 
mond took possession of Bolton. Pemberton was appar- 
ently dazed by the general situation and especially by 
the orders of Johnston to attack Grant’s center. He moved 
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to the southward on the 15th, seemingly to obey the order 
of his chief, but failed to reach our lines, if he really 
wanted to, and the next day received orders to unite his 
command with Johnston’s at Clinton, which last order he 
vainly tried to obey, with a force under his command of 
about 25,000 men. He took a strong position at Cham- 
pion Hills, where on the 16th was fought the hardest 
and most stubbornly contested battle of the campaign to 
that date. The results of that engagement are a part of 
the familiar history of the war, and need not be now re- 
counted. It was fought on our side by the Thirteenth 
and Seventeenth corps and one division of the Fifteenth, 
Sherman, with the other divisions of his corps, having 
remained at Jackson for the purpose of destroying the 
railroad and appropriating supplies which had been aban- 
doned by Johnston when he retreated. His entire corps, 
however, arrived at Bolton on the night of the 16th, and 
the next morning took the northerly of the two roads 
leading from there to Vicksburg, and pushed his way 
across the Big Black at a point about eleven miles north 
of the railroad fridge over that stream. 

After the engagement at Champion Hills the Thir- 
teenth and Seventeenth corps moved in the direction of 
Black River bridge, where on the morning of the 17th a 
determined attack was made on Pemberton’s forces, re- 
sulting in a precipitate and disorderly retreat of his army 
towards the city, having first destroyed the bridge. New 
bridges were immediately constructed and by the night 
of the 18th the Union army was in sight of the fortifica- 
tions surrounding the city. There had been almost con- 
stant fighting and skirmishing from the time the army 
left Black river on the 16th until it halted in front of the 
works, but there was no general engagement. The po- 
sition occupied by the three corps from right to left was 
the Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Thirteenth—Sherman, 
McPherson, McClernand—covering the enemy’s line of 
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fortifications, except about three-quarters of a mile on 
the left, which was soon closed by the arrival of divisions 
under Generals Herron and McArthur, whose commands 
occupied the line from McClernand’s left to Warrenton on 
the river below the city. : 

Up to this time the most critical could find no fault 
either with the plan of campaign or its execution. The 
accuracy of every detail and the precision with which 
every movement was carried out, has never been excelled 
in military movements. It is the uniform testimony of 
military men that no maneuvers in the history of warfare 
of equal magnitude and importance have surpassed those 
of the Vicksburg campaign, either in boldness of concep- 
tion or in the fidelity, skill and celerity with which they 
were executed. 

The first charge on the enemy’s works on the Ioth of 
May, 1863, though unsuccessful, was justifiable upon 
every principle and experience in war, though its wis- 
dom has been criticised and the necessity for it doubted, 
both, probably, because it did not succeed. The second 
charge made on the 22nd is conceded by the General 
himself to have been unwise and not warranted by the 
situation on that day. Pemberton’s men, who had been 
defeated at Champion Hills and demoralized at Black 
River bridge had, in a large measure, recovered their 
courage and found themselves behind fortifications strong- 
er and more difficult of assault, it has been said, than the 
English army found in the Crimean war at Sebastopol. 
As a matter of fact, the second charge, for which Grant, 
with his usual magnaminity, assumed the entire respon- 
sibility, was the result of a conference between himself 
and his three corps commanders. How nearly it came to 
success and the cause of its failure have been matters 
of honest and earnest controversy by those who partic- 
ipated in it, but can not longer be a matter of doubt in 
the mind of the dispassionate student of military affairs. 
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eral’s command, neither skill nor numbers could have 
successfully assaulted and permanently held the position 
occupied by the enemy on May 22, 1863. The men who 
fought under McClernand and many others, have be- 
lieved and will probably continue to believe, that they 
were once within the rebel lines and could have held 
their position if they had been promptly and sufficiently 
supported. However great the error, no men have been 
more steadfast in this faith than the members of the 
One Hundred and Thirtieth Illinois, the regiment to 
which I belonged, but we have neither the ability nor yet 
the disposition to offer criticism or reproach upon the 
conduct of anyone who commanded, or those who fought 
in the memorable struggle of that historic day. General 
McClernand may have been mistaken in the position his 
troops reached within the enemy’s works, and in his 
ability to have held such position, even if reached, no 
matter how strongly he might have been reinforced. It 
is perhaps true that he was in some degree jealous of 
other commanders, and did not always do full justice to 
his superior, but no braver man, or one actuated by more 
sincere patriotism fought under the Union flag from the 
beginning to the close of the war than General John A. 
McClernand. No one has ever questioned his ability as 
a field officer, or as a most skillful commander of troops 
in the hour of battle. His record as a gallant soldier is 
written in the history of his country, and whatever may 
have been his faults, his companions in arms at least, can 
afford to cover them with the mantle of generosity. 
That General Grant, from any selfish motive, or for any 
reason whatever, failed to support and strengthen each 
and every part of his line of battle during the charge to 
the utmost of his ability, is not for a moment to be en- 
tertained. The impartial judgment of all men must be, 
and now generally is, that the assault of May 22nd, on 
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the fortifications at Vicksburg by the Thirteenth, Fif- 
teenth and Seventeenth army corps of the Union army 
covered each of their commanders, the men who fought 
under them, and the commander-in-chief as well, with 
imperishable glory, and that it failed of its purpose only 
because the attempt was beyond the limit of human 
effort. Sherman sums up the whole situation when he 
says: “The two several assaults made May 19th and May 
22d on the walls of Vicksburg failed only because of the 
great strength of the position and the determined fighting 
of the garrison. I have since seen,” he adds, “the posi- 
tion at Sebastopol, and without hesitation declare that at 
Vicksburg to have been the more difficult of the two.” 
There was nothing remarkable in the siege except its 
duration and the splendid discipline and sanitary con- 
dition of the army which was maintained throughout. It 
lasted forty-six days, and during that time Vicksburg was 
the center of interest, not only to the people of this, but 
of every other civilized country. 

A few incidents within my personal knowledge and 
observation during the campaign and siege may not be 
wholly without interest. I hesitate, however, to state 
many facts upon mere personal recollection, lest they 
should turn out to be, in part at least, the fruit of im- 
agination. But in this do I differ altogether from others? 
Matters which seemed clear and even vividly fixed in our 
minds then, have been crowded aside and pushed out of 
the way by the busy thoughts of life during the third of 
a century which has intervened and now only answer to 
the call of memory with more or less hesitancy and in- 
definiteness. 

It was my good fortune to be on the headquarters boat 
at Young’s Point the night on which the second fleet ran 
the blockade of the rebel batteries, and I saw the boats 
take their positions head down stream, and heard and 
saw as much as could be heard and seen by a subaltern 
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of that daring and splendid feat. The story has been so 
often told that to repeat it now would scarcely be ex- 
cusable and I shall not attempt it. 

The paper of our late companion, General Strong, pub- 
lished in the second. volume of Military Essays, page 322, 
quotes Colonel Oliver as suggesting to General Grant 
the propriety and feasibility of successfully passing the 
rebel batteries by having the boats hug the Mississippi 
shore. But I am persuaded that it was Grant’s farsighted 
and intuitive knowledge of military situations and not 
the suggestion of Colonel Oliver, or anyone else, which 
convinced him the first time he took a view of the loca- 
tion of those batteries from above, that both gunboats 
and transports might successfully run by them without 
serious danger. I had it from the lips of General John A. 
Rawlins that immediately after Grant looked through his 
field glass upon the rebel batteries he turned to him (Raw- 
lins) and said: “Transports can be run past those guns 
with safety,’ and proceeded to explain that the batteries 
had been planted on the theory that any attempt to pass 
them would be made by keeping as far away from them 
as possible, and that by hugging the shore under them 
the guns could not be sufficiently depressed to be effect- 
ive. But I have no desire to provoke controversy, for 
whether the suggestion was original with General Grant, 
or had been made by another, it is a conceded fact that 
the scheme was, as far as practicable, carried out by both 
fleets, and that those boats suffered most which at- 
tempted to avoid the batteries by keeping farthest from 
them. 

I feel that I would be omitting proper reference to 
members of my own regiment if I did not relate at least 
one or two incidents which took place during the charge 
on May 22d, and which are fixed indelibly on my mind. 
The regiment had been directed to support the Mercan- 
tile Battery, under the command of Captain P. H. White, 
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one of the most gallant, fearless and capable artillery 
officers of the war. The regiment was moving forward 
as rapidly as possible toward the enemy’s works under a 
scathing fire. A number of the men had fallen, among 
them the gallant Captain Colby of Company C, and the 
regimental color bearer, for some reason, hesitated to 
advance with the colors. At that moment Lieutenant 
Frank Parker, commanding the company, called for some 
one to volunteer to carry the flag. There was delay for 
a moment only, when a pale faced Irish boy, named 
Frank Dunn, not more than eighteen years old, and who 
had been mustered in as a drummer boy, stepped forward 
and said: “Lieutenant, I'll take it.’ “All right,” said 
Parker, “if you take it to-day, Frank, you shall carry it as 
long as it belongs to the regiment.” The boy grasped 
the standard without a tremor and carried it up the 
breast-works in advance of the line and planted it in the 
embankment, and after the staff was shot off, caught up 
the flag and waved it back in the faces of the rebels. 
He and Parker both reached a point under the parapet, 
where they were secure from the rebel shots, and where 
both were compelled to remain until darkness enabled 
them to escape and rejoin the regiment. Frank Dunn 
did carry the flag of the regiment until the 8th day of 
April, 1864, when at Sabine Cross Roads it was sur- 
rounded and captured—Frank being made a prisoner still 
carrying the flag. He lives, or did when I saw him last, 
at Mattoon, in Coles county. I never knew or inquired 
anything about his politics or religion, but when on the 
Circuit bench I occasionally met him, a plain, unassum- 
ing man pursuing the ordinaryavocations of life, J 
never saw him without feeling an irresistible inclination 


to lift my hat in honor of one of the unrecognized heroes 
of that bloody day.* 


*The author of this paper is still (1906) judge of the Circuit 
Court of Illinois.—Ed. 
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During the greater part of the siege my duties were at 
Grant’s headquarters, and I was there enabled to observe 
some things of that remarkable man which greatly im- 
pressed me. One day, as he was passing a mule team 
on the line, the driver was beating and cursing one of the 
-mules, and was ordered to quit. But the General, as was 
his custom, wore simply a blouse without any distinct 
mark indicating his rank, and for that reason the driver, 
doubtless supposing he was a mere meddler, turned and 
began to swear at him. Thereupon Grant directed his 
orderly to arrest him and bring him to headquarters, 
where I was ordered to punish the man and tied him up 
by the thumbs. When the poor driver found himself in 
this condition he was completely subdued and very pen- 
itent. He had not dreamed until that moment that it 
was the commanding General whom he had insulted and 
refused to obey. He was soon released, however, and by 
the General’s orders taken to his tent, where the fellow 
was properly reprimanded, not for his insubordinate and 
insulting language to the General, but for his cruelty to 
the mule. He insisted upon apologizing for his lan- 
guage and very honestly protested that he did not know 
he was talking back to General Grant. The General re- 
plied in substance: “That makes no difference. I could 
defend myself, but the mule could not.” A similar inci- 
dent is related by General Porter, I think during the 
campaign in the Wilderness. I not only witnessed the 
occurrence here described, but was required to perform 
the unpleasant duty of punishing the offender. 

One of the sergeants in my company, an ingenious 
mechanic, obtained permission to construct for the Gen- 
eral a dining room and kitchen, which he accomplished 
by the use of cane woven into a lattice work. The dining 
room and kitchen were quite a success and were greatly 
admired by the General. He and the sergeant thus be- 
came quite friendly, and one day the sergeant said he 
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would like to go out in the country and get a table and 
other furnishings for the dining room from some aban- 
doned house. With this object in view he took two or 
three men with him and was gone all day, coming in late 
in the evening with a marble-top table, two silver goblets 
and a silver tankard. The things looked ominous to 
Grant, and he said: “Sergeant, where did you get these?” 
“Oh,” the sergeant replied, “out in the country.” “But 
where?” said Grant. “Out in an old house.” “What kind 
of an old house?” The sergeant then showed some em- 
barrassment, but finally said: “Oh, out there in an old 
church, but the church isn’t used any more, and I thought 
these things might get lost.’ The General smiled and 
said kindly but firmly, “You must take them back. Those 
things are sacred, and I will not permit them to be used 
for any profane or common purpose.” “All right,” said 
the sergeant, “can I wait until morning?’ “Certainly,” 
said the General. And early the next morning Sergeant 
Griffin—who is now a good deacon in the church, resid- 
ing with his family in this state—with his squad, shoul- 
dered the sacramental service and carried it back and left 
it in its proper place in the old church. 

One day it was reported at headquarters that General 
Johnston was moving on our rear, and that his purpose 
was to cut through our lines and make his way into the 
city. To this report I overheard the General say to his 
subordinate commanders: “No, we are the only fellows 
who want to get in there. The rebels who are now in 
want to get out, and those who are out want to stay out. 
If Johnston tries to cut his way in we will let him do it, 
and then see that he don’t get out. You say he has 
30,000 men with him? That will give us 30,000 more 
prisoners than we now have.” 

One afternoon the guns opened fire from Haines’ 
Bluff to Warrenton, and every rifle in the ditches seemed 
to be firing with all possible rapidity. It seemed as if 
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pandemonium had surely broken loose. Shot and shell 
and minnie balls were flying in every direction and the 
sky was dark with smoke. It lasted in fact for but a 
few minutes, but it seemed to me, hours. Everyone 
around headquarters was rushing to and fro in the wildest 
excitement. Grant alone was unmoved and appeared to 
be immovable. He sat on a camp stool in front of his 
tent peacefully smoking a cigar and apparently uncon- 
scious of any unusual occurrence. Rawlins, who was 
scmewhat excitable, insisted in very emphatic language 
that there were occasions when there ought to be im- 
mediate action. But apparently Grant did not even hear 
him. Finally after the firing had ceased, he said: “Yes, 
Rawlins, order the horses and we will ride out and see 
how things are. I made up my mind though from the 
beginning that the firing amounted to nothing. The 
rebels have either tried to or made a feint of cutting 
their way out, and our guns have opened upon them, 
which was the right thing to do, of course.” Sure enough 
the sequel proved that the General was literally correct. 
It was a mere ruse on the part of the Confederates which 
utterly failed in the accomplishment of any purpose what- 
ever. The instance served as but another illustration of 
the wonderful self-poise, iron nerve and implicit confi- 
dence and faith which the man had in his own plans. 

But he had other qualities which made the relations 
between him and the men in the highest degree human. 
He enjoyed fun. A few days after headquarters had been 
established where they were during the siege, near the 
big ravine, some of the boys of the headquarters guard 
discovered a bee tree not more than a hundred yards 
from the headquarters tents. The men were impatient to 
cut it down and get the honey, and finally were permitted 
to make the effort. The tree was a large one, and with 
dull army axes on hot June days the labor of felling it 
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was no small undertaking. The men, however, chopped 
away by turns until at last the tree came crashing and 
thundering to the ground. It broke about where the 
honey was deposited, and it was soon discovered that 
there was quite a large quantity of the much desired 
luxury. The question still remained how it could be ob- 
tained without danger from the bees. They were dis- 
tinctly southern bees and of the most unfriendly kind. 
Their feet were hot and they went about with a very 
ominous hum. First one and then another would venture 
up within a few feet, but would soon retreat without cere- 
mony, with a swollen eye or face. Those of us who 
looked on shouted to the boys and urged them to flank 
them, charge them from the rear, surround them, and so 
on. Finally a rather ill-natured, stubborn and profane, 
but determined fellow, with a bald head, turned up his 
collar, pulled down his hat, picked up a torch and camp 
kettle, swearing he would have some of that honey and 
in he marched. The bees surrounded him, charged him 
on all sides—front and rear. He, however, paid no at- 
tention and began to dig out the honey. Soon one of 
the bees stung him on the hand, another hit him on the 
cheek, while still another hit his ear. Then he dropped 
his torch and kettle and began to strike furiously and 
wildly in every direction: At last (fatal mistake) he 
snatched his hat from his head and began striking with it 
and swearing furiously. His one purpose seemed to be 
to hit the air. The bees soared above him and beyond 
his reach, but one after another they seemed to take de- 
liberate aim at the unfortunate man’s bald and bare head. 
Andy then began to dance a jig and made the atmos- 
phere sulphurous with oaths and uncomplimentary epi- 
thets. He was finally forced to retreat with his bald 
head and his hat both smeared with honey, but that was 
all. The telling of this story may seem tame and silly, 
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but looking at the incident at the time, it was amusing 
beyond description, and no one seemed to enjoy it more 
than the General, who laughed heartily and who never 
saw the soldier afterwards that he did not smile. 

For more than forty days and nights the ceaseless 
thunder of artillery and the rattle of musketry filled our 
ears until we became so accustomed to it that we slept 
as soundly beside a battery of siege guns as we now do 
in the quiet of our homes. At last the firing ceased and 
the night cf July 3rd was painfully oppressive on account 
of the silence which prevailed. True, there was little dis- 
position io sleep, but I then realized that even silence 
will sometimes drive slumber from the eyelids. We were 
waiting for the dawn of the 4th, and the realization of 
our final victory, and when the morning of that day came 
it seemed to me the sun arose rehabilitated in glory. 


FIRST DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 
By GENERAL CHARLES H. Howarp.* 


Any account of the first day’s battle of Gettysburg 
would seem to be too much a twice-told tale but for the 
fact that there are two opposite views of that day’s fight- 
ing and the responsibility of the principal commanding 
officers; one view blames them for cruel blundering and 
useless slaughter, while the other counts them as saga- 
cious in selecting a military position, and intrepid in 
forming and maintaining a plan of battle which finally 
secured that position whereon was fought the most mo- 
mentous battle of the war. 

Probably most of our companions of the Loyal Legion 
hold the latter view, as do all thoughtful military men 
who have given any study to the well established historic 
facts. But the importance of bringing out those facts 
in their true relation, on the part of survivors who par- 
ticipated in the battle of that first day of July, 1863, has 
been impressed upon me by a book which was recently 
published. I refer to an elaborate life of General Geo. G. 
Meade, by Isaac R. Pennepacker, in the Great Com- 
mander series, published by Appleton. The book has an 
importance beyond what its intrinsic worth would com- 
mand, because of the high character of most of the other 
volumes of the series and the sound military judgment 
evinced by the authors, who themselves are officers of 
experience. One who reads this biography of Meade 
will not need to be told that its author never saw a battle 
or smelt powder. 

In his researches thirty-eight years after the battle he 
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finds that Reynolds, who, the day before, had been put. 
in command of the left wing of the Army of the Potomac, 
had instructions from Meade that “in the event of finding 
himself in the presence of a superior force, he was to 
hold the enemy in check and fall slowly back.” The 
bravery and persistence of the cavalry which opened the 
battle and enabled Reynolds, as this narrative states, to 
bring up the First corps on the left and the Eleventh on 
the right, is commended. In his desire to speak a good 
word for Reynolds, Pennypacker says: “Behind him was 
a position worth saving for the Union army and to it the 
roads by which Meade’s (various) corps were advanc- 
ing, directly led.” Yet in his inexperience and ignorance 
of military matters Pennypacker seems to think that 
when a part of these troops were hotly engaged they 
could easily have been withdrawn without putting in 
other supporting troops and that when the enemy began 
to appear from the North (Ewell’s corps), instead of 
changing front, as was done in locating the divisions of 
Major Generals Schurz and Barlow, and the artillery sent 
to their support, they should early in the day, by some 
sort of somersault, have turned and at once flopped over 
upon Cemetery Hill. 

At the risk of devoting too much of my space to this 
modern military critic, it would be pertinent to ask him 
what those words in Meade’s instructions to Reynolds 
meant, “To hold the enemy in check.” 

In giving my personal observations of that day in con- 
nection with the reports in detail, both of the Union and 
Confederate commanders now fully published, it is my 
purpose to show, as far as possible in a brief paper of 
this nature, just what was done by the cavalry in the 
early morning, by Reynolds later and by Howard as 
Reynolds’ successor to carry out these instructions: “to 
hold the enemy in check;” and, also, I purpose to indi- 
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cate the plan on which that day’s battle was fought and 
the reasons for it. Incidentally light may be cast upon 
certain controverted points as to the responsibility for 
the late arrival of the Twelfth corps and the Third corps 
and as to whom the credit is due for selecting and hold- 
ing till the whole army came up the military position on 
Cemetery Ridge. 


Pennypacker is anxious to have it understood that 
(quoting from the book, page 153) “the battle was fought 
where it was fought by the will and decision not of any 
corps commander or subordinate, but of the army com- 
mander.” Reynolds’ friends, especially his fellow Penn- 
sylvanians, think that the glory of the great victory at 
Gettysburg belongs largely to Reynolds, and this because 
the vigor with which he opened the battle tended to mis- 
lead the enemy as to the strength of the force opposed to 
them and so finally resulted in locating the great three- 
days’ contest at Gettysburg. Hancock’s numerous fol- 
lowers declare that to him belongs the credit of saving 
the day and securing Cemetery Ridge for the battle of 
the two succeeding days. The Congress of the United 
States in its vote of thanks, coupled with the name of 
Meade that of O. O. Howard with especial reference to 
his selecting the true military position and, by his dis- 
positions and persistency, holding it against largely supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy. (Joint resolution, approved 
by the President, Jan. 28, 1864.) 

My companions will note with some sympathy, I trust, 
the delicacy of my position as a narrator from the fact 
that some of the controversies relate to my brother; at 
the same time it seems to be a plain duty to set down 
the essential facts from my point of view as Senior Aide, 
first of the Eleventh corps staff and afterwards and 
throughout the day on the staff of the General in com- 
mand of the field. 
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On the night before the battle, June 30th, General 
Howard invited me to accompany him from our head- 
quarters at Emmetsburg to the headquarters of Major 
General Reynolds, at Marsh Run, about five miles distant 
cn the road towards Gettysburg. General Reynolds had 
just been put in command of the left wing, consisting of 
the First corps (his,own), the Third corps (Sickles’) and 
the Eleventh corps (Howard’s). The Generals (Rey- 
nolds and Howard) were in consultation late into the 
evening. Reynolds had received reports of some col- 
lisions of our cavalry with the enemy in the vicinity of 
Fairfield, and also with infantry at Gettysburg. The two 
Generals were occupied in studying the geography and 
topography of the region, and in looking over late dis- 
patches and confidential information from army head- 
quarters. 

General Reynolds was a tall, vigorous man of quick 
motion and nervous temperament. That night he was 
somewhat paler than usual and seemed to feel anxious 
or at least to be keenly alive to the responsibility resting 
upon him. On our ride back to Emmetsburg General 
Howard expressed respect for General Reynolds’ soldierly 
qualities and at the same time evinced very kindly feelings 
for him as an old army friend. Both Generals seemed 
to entertain the conviction that a battle was imminent 
and that there would be fighting on the morrow. 

After midnight an order from General Meade addressed 
to Reynolds, but designed for Howard, also, to see, di- 
rected the First corps to move on Gettysburg and the 
Eleventh to keep in supporting distance. A preparatory 
order was at once issued by Howard designating two 
routes for his three divisions so that the entire command 
might be well up to the front in case of any action. The 
exectitive order came from Reynolds at 8 a. m. July 1, 
and Barlow’s division (First) took the direct road fol- 
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lowing the First corps, while the Third (Schurz) and the 
Second (Steinwehr) took a road to the right via Horner’s 
Mill. The distance by the direct route was eleven miles, 
by Horner’s Mill thirteen miles. General Howard and 
part of his staff took the nearer route and moved forward 
rapidly in advance of the troops. One other word came 
from Reynolds—a staff officer meeting us about two miles 
from Gettysburg and pointing out a camping place for 
the Eleventh corps. But we had already heard heavy 
firing to our front and left and sent word back for the 
troops to move forward without delay. As we approached 
Gettysburg soon after ten o’clock we noted that the firing 
was on the ridges to the west of the town. General 
Howard and staff turned to the right from the Emmets- 
burg Road to gain some higher ground and finally halted 
on the end of the Ridge north of the cemetery. Colonel 
Asmussen, Chief of Staff, Eleventh corps, who had come 
on the road with Schurz’s division, and had also ridden 
on ahead of the marching column, joined us at this point. 
General Howard said to him as he came up: “This, 
Colonel, seems to be the military position.” Colonel 
Asmussen replied: “Yes, General, this is the only posi- 
tion.” 

I was at this time sent to find General Reynolds and 
ask for further orders. Passing through the town in the 
direction of the firing, both artillery and infantry, I soon 
found, near the Theological Seminary, General Double- 
day, commanding the First corps, who informed me that 
General Reynolds had just been struck in the head by a 
rifle ball and was dead. General Doubleday asked me to 
inform General Howard of this fact and to say that as 
he (Howard) was the ranking officer, the command of 
the field devolved upon him. I returned as quickly as 
my horse could carry me to Cemetery Hill, a distance of 
nearly a mile, where I found General Howard; but he had 
already learned from other messengers of the fatal bul- 
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let. The first news reached him as he was descending 
from Farnstock’s Observatory (Gettysburg College) 
where he had gone for further survey of the topography 
and especially the region beyond the town where the fight- 
ing had begun. ; 

[See notes 1, 2 and 3]. 

General Howard issued a brief written order assuming 
command of the field and putting Schurz in command 
of the Eleventh corps—sent word to Sickles and Slocum 
of the situation and requested them to come up, and a 
message also to Meade.* Having established his head- 
quarters on Cemetery Hill, Howard then went in person 
to see Doubleday and get a closer view of the field on 
which the First corps was already operating. 

To understand perfectly the situation on this part of 
the field and keep the continuity of the battle, we need 
to turn back a few hours and note the part taken by our 
cavalry under General Buford as Division Commander. 
Buford had reported to Reynolds on the evening of June 
30 that some infantry and artillery of Pender’s division, 
Hill’s corps, had that morning come up within a_ half 
mile of Gettysburg and that he (Buford) had pushed 
them back towards Cashtown—that all of Hill’s Corps 
were massed at Cashtown, nine miles distant—that Long- 
street was behind Hill and that Ewell’s corps was cross- 
ing the mountain from Carlisle. This information was 


*This was between 10:30 and II a. m. 
Notes.— 

1. Wm. (?) Skelley was the young man, about sixteen years’ 
of age, who met General O. O. Howard at Gettysburg and guided 
him to Farnstock’s Observatory. He had been appointed a 
Cadet at West Point, but failed to pass the examination and 
his place of business was at that time in the Observatory. 

2. George Gwinn of Pennsylvania cavalry brought the first 
word that Reynolds was “wounded,” saluted General Howard 
from the street below and told him the news. 

3. Captain Daniel Hall, Aide de Camp, of General Howard’s 
staff, also brought word of Reynolds’ death. General Howard at 
once sent copy of his order assuming command to Doubleday, 
Buford, Schurz, Sickles and Slocum. 
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also forwarded to Meade. Generals Halleck and Meade 
were also informed by telegraph from Harrisburg, June 
30, 10:30 p. m., from Brigadier-General Herman Haupt, 
Chief of Military Railroads, that Lee’s forces were falling 
back from the vicinity of Harrisburg, York and Carlisle; 
and at 12:45 midnight (same date, June 30) Haupt tele- 
graphed that information he had just received led him to 
believe the forces of the enemy were concentrating at 
Gettysburg. (Perhaps General Haupt was more a rail- 
road man than military, but he was a West Point officer 
and evidently had the true military instinct.) 

Haupt added in this dispatch to Halleck: “Meade 
should, by all means, be informed, and be prepared for 
a sudden attack from Lee’s whole army.” A copy of 
this was telegraphed to Meade, and Haupt states in his 
“Reminiscences,” lately published, that Meade subse- 
quently informed him that he received these dispatches 
by courier in his tent at 3 a. m. 

This was the morning of July 1. Mead’s order to Rey- 
nolds and Howard to move on Gettysburg was written 
before this—since it was received by Howard at Em- 
metsburg at 3:30 a. m. by courier; a distance of two or 
three hours by horseback. 

I have given these details as to information received 
by Reynolds and Meade and with exactness of the hour, 
to remove the impression that the army was blindly grop- 
ing, or as Pennypacker puts it with special reference to 
that first day, “Drifting along currents * * * leading 
to the rapids and maelstrom.” 

Never was cavalry more on the alert or more efficient 
in ascertaining the movements of the enemy. On the 
night of June 30 the Eighth Illinois cavalry was on picket 
to the west of Gettysburg, on Chambersburg Pike, with 
its brigade (Gamble’s) posted within supporting distance. 
General John L. Beveridge, of this commandery, then a 
major, was in command of the regiment. (This regi- 
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ment when it first came out from Illinois had been as- 
signed to General O. O. Howard’s command in Virginia, 
so that the writer of this paper had come to know a 
number of its officers and to appreciate the soldierly quali- 
ties of the rank and file.) 

General Beveridge has vividly sketched the scene of 
the opening of the battle as follows: “Many troopers 
and officers had gone up to the city to converse with 
friends. For eighteen months we had camped, marched 
and fought in the enemy’s country. All Gettysburg, all 
loyal Pennsylvanians, were that morning our kith and 
kin. About 8:30 a. m. Captain Daniel W. Buck, in com- 
mand of the Eighth Illinois squadron on picket, sent 
word the enemy was advancing in force in two columns. 
Finding no superior officers in camp, I ordered another 
squadron of the Eighth Illinois to the front in support of 
the picket line, and sent orderlies up town to give the 
alarm. ‘Boots and saddles’ was sounded, then ‘to horse,’ 
and the brigade stood to horse, prepared to mount. When 
General Buford and Colonel Gamble rode into camp, the 
brigade mounted and moved forward into line of battle 
along the ridge.” 

The line of battle of the cavalry dismounted, extended 
on each side of Chambersburg Pike with two guns of 
Calif’s battery in the pike, two guns north and two guns 
south of the pike. Devin’s brigade of cavalry took posi- 
tion further north. General Beveridge gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the approach of the enemy—four brigades of 
Heth’s division, Hill’s corps, and significantly adds, “We 
could easily fall back and elude pursuit, but we were not 
here to retreat, nor was it our habit to retreat.” 

The first gun was fired by an Eighth Illinois picket 
early that morning. General Beveridge gives so graphic 
an account that we quote the paragraph: “In early morn 
our pickets on the ridge east of Marsh creek observed a 
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cloud of dust rising at the foot of the mountains over 
Cashtown, seven miles away. This cloud came nearer, 
and nearer, and nearer, as Heth’s division, Hill’s corps, 
six thousand strong, in grey, marched down the pike to 
Gettysburg town. 

As the enemy neared the stone bridge across Marsh 
creek, an officer, riding at the head of the column, halted 
by the stone coping to allow his men to pass. Lieutenant 
Marcellus E. Jones, in command of the Eighth Illinois 
picket line, standing in the Pike, took the carbine of 
Sergeant Shafer, raised it to his shoulder, aimed at the 
officer sitting on his horse, and fired the first shot at the 
battle of Gettysburg.” 

A stone five feet high marks this spot, three miles west 
of Gettysburg, a little east of Marsh creek and just over 
the fence to the south of Chambersburg Pike. 

The cavalry held out stubbornly against Heth’s divi- 
sion of infantry and twelve pieces of artillery—guns, two 
to one; men, three to one—until they were relieved by 
Wadsworth’s division of the First corps. These troops 
were first seen coming across the meadows from the 
Emmetsburg road at about Io a. m., led by Wadsworth 
and Reynolds in person. Cutler’s brigade, with Second 
Maine battery, came into the rear of the Eighth Illinois 
Cavalry which filed to the left to uncover its front and 
the infantry, after dropping to the ground for breath and 
protection, soon advanced beyond the Seminary Ridge to 
the next ridge, where stands the McPherson house, and 
opened fire. 

Meredith’s Iron brigade took position on the left of 
Cutler with its right in the edge of the timber and its left 
swung forward towards Willoughby Run. 

Meanwhile Archer’s Confederate brigade had begun 
to cross the Run and moved quickly to his right and into 
the woods to escape Cutler’s galling fire. Here unex- 
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pectedly they encountered the Iron brigade. Archer was 
between two fires. After great losses on both sides 
Archer surrendered with a thousand men and the rem- 
nant of his brigade fell back in confusion across Willough- 
by Run. 

North of Chambersburg Pike the Confederate Davis 
at first pushed back a part of Wadsworth’s right, but 
bringing up the Sixth Wisconsin, Twelfth Illinois and 
Third Indiana, Wadsworth turned the tide of battle, 
charged the enemy, captured a regiment in the railroad 
cut and forced Davis back across the Run. 

Fighting like this convinced the Confederate leaders 
at once that they had struck the veterans of the Army of 
the Potomac and no Pennsylvania militia. 

Before all this had taken place, at about I0:15 a. m., 
General Reynolds, while near the front closely examining 
the lay of the ground and encouraging officers and men 
by his presence, was instantly killed. A monument marks 
the spot in the woods where he fell. 

It was but a few moments after this deplorable event 
that I reached Seminary Ridge, as already indicated. 
General Howard was here later and after conferring with 
Doubleday and carefully inspecting the disposition, decid- 
ed to locate a portion of the Eleventh corps in support 
of the right of the First corps, as the left was not then 
hard pressed and a part of the cavalry was guarding the 
left against any possible attempt to turn that flank. It 
will be remembered that Reynolds and Howard, the night 
before, had received information that the enemy had ap- 
peared at Heidlersburg and a division had come over the 
mountain from Carlisle. 

On his return to Cemetery Hill Howard met Schurz, 
who had come up with his staff and Captain Pearson, one 
of General Howard’s aides, who had gone back to inform 
Schurz that fighting was in progress and carry the order 
to him to move forward as rapidly as possible. Captain 
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Pearson was an officer of the regular army, at that time 
detailed as mustering officer, but doing the duty of an 
aide in the time of action and was a brave, cool and thor- 
oughly reliable officer. I have before me a letter from 
Pearson, addressed to General O. O. Howard, under 
date of January 22, 1886, which sheds light upon General 
Howard’s plan of battle formed immediately after he 
assumed command of the field. This also tends to exon- 
erate Sickles from blame because of his apparent slow- 
ness in reaching the field. Referring to his having deliv- 
ered the order to Schurz, occasioned by the heavy firing 
at Gettysburg, Pearson writes: “I rode forward again 
and joined you with your staff on Cemetery Hill. About 
the time I so joined you (or shortly before then) I have 
always been under the impression was the time you first 
learned of the death of General Reynolds and assumed 
command of that part of the army. It was then that I 
heard you say: ‘We must hold this hill. Tell Osborn 
to put his artillery here.” (Major T. W. Osborn was 
Chief of Artillery of the Eleventh corps and had five 
batteries, one of which (Dilger’s) was marching that day 
with Schurz’s troops.) Pearson in this letter states that 
Schurz had now come up in person and was with Howard 
when this order was given for the reserve artillery and 
that he (Pearson) was then directed to meet Barlow and 
inform him of the situation and then go on to tell Sickles 
to bring up the Third corps. Pearson, going back on 
the direct Emmetsburg road, soon met Barlow and gave 
him the order, telling him of the death of Reynolds. 
Pearson gives in detail his experience in taking the 
message to Sickles. He had expected to find him on the 
road and when he had passed over more than half the 
way back to Emmetsburg without meeting him, he 
thought Sickles must have taken another road. So he 
went first to the east and then to the west of the main 
road looking for the Third corps. He finally found 
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Sickles in Emmetsburg and says Sickles promptly gave 
the necessary orders and his troops were in a short time 
on the march. Pearson is not certain as to the hour 
when he met Sickles, but says he kept his horse on the 
run much of the way’and he thinks he could not have 
been more than two hours on the road—and assuming 
that he left Gettysburg at 11 a. m., he estimates that he 
reached Emmetsburg by one o’clock p. m. Sickles, how- 
ever, sets the time at 2 o’clock or later, while the com- 
mander of his first division, Major-General Birney, re- 
ports: “About 2 o’clock a staff officer from General 
Sickles rode up with an order to proceed to Gettysburg 
and report to General Howard.” 

While Pearson was looking for Sickles another mes- 
senger was sent to Slocum, who had left camp that morn- 
ing near Littlestown at 5 a. m. and reached Two Taverns 
at I1 a.m. Two Taverns is on the Baltimore Pike, about 
five miles back from Gettysburg. 

There his troops halted until about 2 p. m. There is 
no absolute record as to the exact point of time when 
Slocum first received the word from Howard of Reynolds’ 
death and asking him to come up to Gettysburg. But 
as Two Taverns was not over five miles distant it is 
difficult to understand how it could have been later than 
noon. However that may be, Geary reports that his 
division left Two Taverns marching on the Baltimore Pike 
towards Gettysburg at 2 p. m. One regimental com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel Wooster, Twentieth Con- 
necticut Volunteers (First brigade, First division, 
Twelfth corps), says: “At 1 p.m. we moved to a point 
near Gettysburg and were placed in line of battle, holding 
right of the line.” Colonel Morse, Second Massachusetts 
regiment (in Twelfth corps) says of that morning, 
July 1: “Marched about four miles to Two Taverns. 
Here the sound of cannonading first reached us.” 

That march of four miles could hardly have consumed 
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over two hours. From this and other similar reports it 
is evident that the Twelfth corps was within sound of the 
battle-fleld from the time the infantry and artillery of the 
First corps became engaged in the forenoon. Colonel Par- 
ker, Fifth Connecticut Volunteers, says: “Reached Two 
Taverns at 11 a. m. and could distinctly hear the sound of 
the engagement then progressing in front.’ Colonel Bar- 
num, One Hundred Forty-ninth New York Volunteers 
(Third brigade, Second division, Twelfth corps), says: 
“Arrived about twelve noon at Two Taverns. Rested there 
till 3:30 p. m., when we were hastened forward in sup- 
port of the First and Eleventh corps which had engaged 
the enemy at Gettysburg.” 


Turning back to where we left General Howard on 
Cemetery Hill, it was twelve o’clock before Schurz’s 
head of column came. Howard meanwhile had pointed 
out, from that far-reaching point of view, the location of 
the lines of the First corps and directed Schurz to take 
two divisions and two batteries to the right of the First 
corps. Howard called Schurz’s attention to a prominent 
hill on the north end of Seminary Ridge a little beyond 
the right of the First corps and directed the location of 
a battery upon it. This has since been known as Oak 
Hill. (Why did he not obey the order?) There were 
already indications from the cavalry scouts that two or 
three divisions of the enemy were approaching from the 
north. As a matter of fact Rhodes’ division of Ewell’s 
corps had encamped on the night of June 30 near Heid- 
lersburg, twelve miles from Gettysburg—about the same 
distance as the Eleventh and Third corps at Emmetsburg. 
Early, with another division, had encamped five miles 
northeast of Heidlersburg, some fifteen miles from Gettys- 
burg. Johnson’s division of Ewell’s corps had crossed 
over to the Mummasburg Pike and would come in by 
that route. By the time the Third and First divisions 
of the Eleventh corps had reached the right of the First 
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corps, it was found that the enemy had already taken pos- 
session of Oak Hill.* The Third division of the Eleventh 
corps was, therefore, placed en echelon with the right of 
the First corps, and faced nearly north (Schurz having 
his headquarters on the Mummasburg Pike) and Barlow’s 
division extended the line to the right, thus covering the 
approaches from Heidlersburg and York. The cavalry 
was picketing both these roads and soon reported bodies 
of infantry approaching. It was not long before our two 
batteries accompanying the Third and the First division 
had a target in that direction and the skirmishers in front 
of the two divisions were rapidly firing. It was about two 
o’clock that a battery of the enemy was located on Oak 
Hill, or “Knob Hill,” as it is sometimes called. We 
know now that this artillery belonged to Eweli’s corps 
and was put there by General Lincoln, then of Ewell’s 
staff, now Military Commandant of Iowa Agricultural 
College. This fact I learned in a conversation with Gen- 
eral Lincoln a few weeks ago. As these guns enfiladed 
the line of the First corps General Doubleday extended 
his line and refused his right—making a small angle with 
his main line. In supporting the right of the First corps, 
therefore, the Third division of the Eleventh corps made 
a still greater angle with Seminary Ridge. 

General Howard, receiving the information of the ap- 
proach of the enemy from~the north, sent an order to 
Schurz to halt his column, and send forward skirmishers. 
The time of this order to Schurz was not exactly recorded, 
but in the report is put as “before 1:30 p. m.” At about 
2 p. m. or a little before that hour, Steinwehr’s division, 
which had marched in the rear of Schurz from Emmets- 
burg, arrived near Gettysburg and, as Howard had previ- 
ously ordered, took its position on Cemetery Hill. 


*Schurz gave this fact as the reason why he did not even 


attempt to carry out Howard’s order to take possession of the 
hill. 
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“Where,” as Steinwehr states, “I found the reserve artil- 
lery of our corps in position.” Steinwehr gives the loca- 
tion of his two brigades—Coster’s and Orland Smith’s— 
in support of the reserve artillery. Two regiments were 
thrown well forward as skirmishers—one (Fifty-fifth Ohio) 
in a stone church and surrounding houses to prevent the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters from reaching the artillery when- 
ever this second line along Cemetery ridge should be fully 
occupied, and the enemy were in the town. 

At 2 p. m. it was evident that the infantry of Ewell’s 
corps (Rhodes’ division) was approaching from the Heid- 
lersburg Road. Devin, commanding Buford’s right bri- 
gade (cavalry), says his left rested on the road to Mum- 
masburg and that his skirmishers, dismounted, connected 
to the right with his pickets and videttes “on the three 
roads on the right leading towards Carlisle’—establish- 
ing “a continuous line from the York Road.” Devin 
does not give the hour of the day, but says: “About this 
time my skirmishers on the right were forced back by the 
advance of the enemy’s line of battle, coming from the 
direction of Heidlersburg. Knowing the importance of 
holding that point until the infantry could arrive and be 
placed in position, I immediately placed the Ninth New 
York in support, and, dismounting the rest of my avail- 
able force, succeeded in holding the rebel line in check 
for two hours, until relieved by the arrival of the Eleventh 
corps, when I was ordered to mass my command on the 
right of the York Road and hold that approach.” 

At 2 p. m., also, Howard reported the situation in full 
to General Meade by messenger. About tnis time I was 
sent to the north of the town, arriving there soon after 
the Third division of the Eleventh corps was halted by 
the order of General Howard (on account of the evident 
approach of a superior force from all the different roads 
from the north). On the strength of my report, con- 
firmed by those both of Schurz and Buford, Howard sent 
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another messenger to Slocum, stating that his right flank 
was attacked and was in danger of being turned and urg- 
ing him to come up and take position on the right. 

At 2:45 the enemy’s batteries could be distinctly seen 
en a prominent slope between the Mummasburg and 
Harrisburg roads. From this point he opened fire upon 
the Eleventh corps, and, also, more or less enfilading Rob- 
inson’s division of the First corps. 

Dilger’s battery of six light twelve-pounder guns re- 
plied at short range from high ground about three hundred 
yards north of the town. Major T. W. Osborn, Chief of 
Artillery of Howard’s staff, who was then on that part 
of the field, reports that the second battery of the enemy 
came to the support of the one with which Dilger had 
become hotly engaged. There were now eight pieces 
against Dilger’s six. Two of the enemy’s guns came up 
to within eight hundred yards. Dilger reports that he 
silenced all these and disabled five so that the enemy had 
to leave behind five gun carriages after several vain efforts 
ky means of new horses to take them to the rear. Soon 
after a Confederate rifled battery opened on Dilger from 
a more remote position. This was probably the battery 
mentioned by General Howard in his official report as lo- 
cated a little more than a mile north from the cemetery 
near the Harrisburg Road. It could be distinctly seen 
from Cemetery Hill and Howard states that he directed 
Wiedrich’s three-inch rifled guns, near which he was stand- 
ing, to fire upon this battery. 

Dilger reports also that Major Osborn brought Wheel- 
er’s battery of three-inch rifled guns to his support. The 
two batteries were put under command of Dilger, who was 
not only an accomplished and veteran artillerist—educat- 
ed as a soldier in Germany, his native country—but was 
one of the bravest, coolest and most clear-headed of bat- 
tery commanders developed in our Civil War. This gave 
Captain Dilger six pieces of the First Ohio artillery and 
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four rifled guns of the Thirteenth New York Independ- 
ent battery. He now put one section of his own bat- 
tery (Lieutenant Wiedman) forward six hundred yards, 
this being to the right of the Third division (Eleventh 
corps). The other four pieces he located about four 
hundred yards to the left under protection of Lieutenant 
Wheeler’s fire. Lieutenant Wheeler came forward to this 
advanced position as soon as the other guns opened fire. 
Captain Dilger reports that in advancing a ditch five feet 
wide and four feet deep, crossing the field in his front, had 
to be filled up, so as to form a passage for a column by 
pieces. This was done under a heavy fire. Dilger and 
his brave artillerists held this ground until the enemy’s 
infantry began to mass on his right flank 100 yards dis- 
tant, together with four batteries which concentrated their 
fire upon him. It was at this time, 3:20 p. m., that the 
enemy, having been reinforced, renewed his attack upon 
the First corps, pressing hotly the First and Second di- 
visions, Rhodes succeeding in wedging in his compara- 
tively fresh troops between the right of Wadsworth and 
the left of Schurz. In an effort to cover the roads leading 
north and meet the constantly increasing onset of the 
enemy from that direction, Schurz was facing nearly at 
right angles to Wadsworth’s main position and was drawn 
back en echelon. With plenty of reserves and with the 
right safe, the Third division (now under General Schim- 
melfennig) could have protected the right flank of the First 
corps. But just then mew troops of the enemy pressed 
forward on the Heidlersburg Road and Early’s division 
appeared farther to the right in the fields, some of his 
skirmishers extending to near the York Road, and the 
engagement became general along the whole front. 

At this time Schurz sent an aide to Howard asking for 
a brigade of the reserve (Second division); an aide of 
General Steinwehr, Captain Lybrand (since a member of 
Congress from Ohio), whom I met in Chicago since this 
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paper was written, stated that Schurz asked for Steinwehr’s 
eutire division, but Steinwehr replied it was necessary to 
hold his position on Cemetery Hill as a nucleus in form- 
ing the new lines. Steinwehr was sustained by General 
Howard and soon his view was vindicated by the evident 
need of a well established and fortified line on the prolon- 
gation of which the retreating troops of the two corps 
were strongly posted. 

Doubleday also asked for help. Howard had already 
located three of the reserve regiments in the northern edge 
of the town and in his purpose to make Cemetery Ridge 
his ultimate resort, he at first replied that he could not 
spare any troops, but afterwards gave permission for 
Steinwehr to put out Coster’s brigade beyond the town 
to cover the retreat. At the earnest entreaty of Double- 
day and Wadsworth he also directed Schurz, if he could 
spare one regiment or more, to send it to reinforce Wads- 
worth. 

It seems most unaccountable that Slocum did not come 
up. From 12 o’clock till now, 3:45, he had been expected 
and a number of messengers had been sent to him. Sick- 
les, too, we believe, might well have been up on our left 
to relieve the First corps and enable its brave, tired troops 
te come back to the selected position on Cemetery Ridge 
without loss. Slocum in coming up by the Baltimore 
Pike would be just in position to relieve our hard pressed 
right. 

Barlow, who was always most self-possessed and fear- 
less in battle, held the trying position on the extreme 
right. (Barlow was a veteran officer whom we had long 
known. It was he who, in the hottest of the fight at Fair 
Oaks at the moment when General Howard was disabled 
by two bullets, took command of the brigade.) It was his 
division that had come up north of Gettysburg to relieve 
Devin’s cavalry, who had held on against great odds 
north and northeast of the town two long hours. Bar- 
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low had with him Battery G, Fourth United States artil- 
lery, Lieutenant Wilkinson commanding. Almost at the 
first fire Lieutenant Wilkinson was mortally wounded— 
one of the choicest of the thousands of noble lives sacri- 
ficed on the field of Gettysburg. General Barlow was soon 
after severely and it was thought mortally wounded. Gen- 
eral Schurz in his report stated that Barlow had, up to 
that time, been directing the movement of his troops with 
the most praiseworthy coolness and intrepidity, unmind- 
ful of the shower of the bullets around him. The com- 
mand of the division devolved upon General Ames, a 
West Point officer of ability and experience. But the 
enemy outnumbered our two corps more than two to one 
and were now pressing around our right flank. Here one 
of the reserve batteries was brought in by Major Osborn 
at an opportune moment—that of Captain Heckman with 
four light twelve-pounders. It was just what was needed 
for rapid firing at short range and, co-operating with 
Coster’s brigade, did much to hold the enemy in check 
at that crisis of the day. As evidence of the bravery and 
persistency of this Ohio battery, the enemy crowded upon 
it and was among the guns before Heckman attempted to 
retire. He lost one gun, but no censure for this attached 
to Captain Heckman or his men. Captain Wiedrich, at 
long range from Cemetery Hill, also helped to check the 
onset of the enemy at this time. 

At 4 o’clock Howard sent word to General Doubleday 
that if he could not hold out longer, he should fall back 
fighting to Cemetery Hill; also, a request to Buford to 
make a show of force opposite the enemy’s right, as a 
cover for the withdrawal of the First corps. This was 
promptly done. General Howard’s report here states: 

“I now dispatched Major Howard, my Aide-de-Camp, 
to General Slocum, to inform him of the state of affairs, 
requesting him to send one of his divisions to the left, 


the other to the right of Gettysburg, and that he would 
come in person to Cemetery Hill. He met the General 
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on the Baltimore Pike, about a mile from Gettysburg, 
who replied that he had already ordered a division to the 
right, and that he would send another to cover the left, 
as requested, but that he did not wish to come up in per- 
son to the front and take the responsibility of that fight.* 
In justice to General Slocum, I desire to say that he 
afterwards expressed the opinion that it was against the 
wish of the commanding General to bring on a general 
engagement at that point,” i. e., at Gettysburg. 

At 4:10 p. m., finding that neither Slocum nor Sickles 
were yet in sight, and that both corps were outflanked 
and being pressed back by superior numbers, Howard 
sent a positive order to the commanders of the First and 
~ Eleventh corps to fall back, disputing the ground and to 
form on Cemetery Ridge—the Eleventh corps on the 
right, and the First corps on the left of the Baltimore 
Pike. : 
Having found Slocum moving slowly at the head of his 
column on Baltimore Pike not far from Rock Creek and 
having delivered my message, I returned as quickly as 
possible to Cemetery Hill. It was about 4:20 p. m. 
when I joined the staff in front of the Cemetery gate. 
Some troops were then, or soon after, seen emerging 
from the town, coming up Baltimore Pike. Those of the 
First corps were led to the south of the pike and located 
behind the stone fences; those of the Eleventh corps -in 
like manner, guided by Howard’s staff, extended Stein- 
wehr’s line both to the right and left not far from the 
crest of the hill outside of the cemetery. 

When the very first of the troops came up the pike 
there was a little reluctance manifested to face about, 
march back and form a new line of battle. The enemy 
pretty soon had got into some of the high buildings and 
bullets were beginning to whiz uncomfortably close. Gen- 


*Slocum’s exact words were: “I’ll be damned if I will take the 
responsibility of this fight.” 


Ps 
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eral Howard, seeing the hesitancy, turned his horse to 
-one regiment and riding up to the color bearer asked him 
to hand him his flag. This he took and started back to- 
wards the new front line. The regiment seeing the Gen- 
eral with difficulty carrying their colors under his one 
arm, raised a hearty shout and followed upon the double 
quick.* When Howard reached the stone wall a staff 
officer took the flag from his hand and planted it, as the 
General indicated, between the stones. The whole brigade 
then followed with a will. Upon this nucleus nearly all 
the troops of the corps were soon rallied. 

One colonel with a very straggling following of men, 
and having in his whole aspect a very wilted and droop- 
ing appearance, persisted in going on eastward over the 
hill. General Howard had sent an officer to turn him and 
his command back; seeing that he refused to obey, How- 
ard promptly put him under arrest and put another officer 
in charge of the regiment. 

It was at this time, at about 4:30 p. m., that Major 
General Hancock came upon the field. Meeting General 
Howard near the pike he said that General Meade had 


*“About this time, Major General Howard, who was in the 
thickest of the battle, regardless of danger, asked if he had 
troops brave enough to advance to a stone wall across a lot 
toward the town, and said he would lead them. We replied 
‘Yes, the Seventeenth Connecticut will,’ and advanced at once 
to the place indicated, remained a few moments, and again 
advanced across another lot still nearer the town and behind 
a rail fence at the upper end of the town, which position we 
held until late in the evening, exposed to a galling fire from 
the enemy’s sharpshooters, when the whole regiment was 
ordered out on picket, and performed that duty until 2 o’clock 
of the 2nd instant, when we were relieved, and took a position 
behind the rail fence and one hundred and fifty paces farther 
to the right of the place we occupied before going out on 
picket. We remained in this position exposed to the enemy’s 
batteries and sharpshooters until 7 p. m., when we were ordered 
to the extreme right, behind a stone wall on each side of a 
lane below the battery opposite the cemetery entrance.”—From 
Official Records War of Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. 27, Part 1. Re- 
port of Major Allen G. Brady, Seventeenth Connecticut infantry 
(page 718), Gettysburg, July 4th, 1863. 
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sent him to take command of the left wing and added, 
apologetically, something to the effect that he wished 
General Howard to understand it was by no seeking of 
his, but wholly an act of General Meade who had ex- 
plained to him fully his plans.* Howard replied that it 
was now no time for talking, that he would be glad of 
Hancock’s co-operation and suggested that he locate the 
troops to the south of the pike and he (Howard) would 
attend to the north side. The commanding generals of 
the Eleventh and First corps and their division com- 
manders had already had indicated to them where their 
lines were to be formed. Four of the five batteries of the 
Eleventh corps and those of the First corps under Wain- 
right were soon in position with the loss of but one gun. 
General Ames’ division, which was put on the right of 
Steinwehr, had good positions for artillery and Ames 
having been a Regular Army artillery officer in the earlier 
battles of the war, was given the supervision of two or 
three of the batteries which immediately began to con- 
struct epaulments. 

There has been so much divergence in the various his- 
tories as to the time when the withdrawal to Cemetery 
Hill took place and as to when General Hancock arrived, 
that I have taken great pains, first to give a sketch of 
events according to the exact time—hour and minute— 
as the record was kept by Howard’s Adjutant General— 
and secondly I have examined the reports from subor- 
dinate organizations and so verified the record as far as 
practicable. 


Turning again to the doings at the front at 3:45 and 4 
o’clock and later, I find that General Beveridge states 
that “about 4 p. m. Heth attacked Doubleday’s center, 
and that Ewell pressed with three of Rhodes’ brigades be- 


per oarees had reference to the fact that Howard out-ranked 
im. 
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tween Schurz and Doubleday and that Early, coming 
down from the northeast, struck Barlow’s right flank” — 
all this he makes about 4 p. m.—at the very moment I 
saw Slocum, then not over a mile distant from Cemetery 
Hill. General Beveridge further reports that “about 6 
p. m.” he received orders to retire towards Cemetery Hill 
“making as much show as possible’—this evidently be- 
ing in compliance with the request of Howard made to 
Buford in those very words. It was about this time, i. e., 
6 p. m., that Beveridge and the Eighth Illinois co-oper- 
ated in the withdrawal of the Iron brigade and Biddle’s 
brigade. “Three of the cavalry regiments,” he says, “dis- 
mounted hehind a stone wall, covered the withdrawal of 
Biddle’s brigade, the Eighth Illinois on its left flank.” 

In one of the oft-quoted books, a history of the Second 
Corps by Walker, Hancock is represented as reaching 
Cemetery Hill at 3 o’clock and Hancock himself makes 
this mistake in one of his reports. But in the first dis- 
patch he sent to Meade from Cemetery Hill, dated July 1, 
at 5:25 p. m., he uses these words: “When I arrived 
here an hour since, I found that our troops had given up 
the front of Gettysburg and the town. We have now 
taken up a position in the cemetery, which cannot well 
be taken. It is a position, however, easily turned. Slocum 
is now coming on the ground, and is taking a position 
cn the right, which will protect the right. But we have 
as yet no troops on the left, the Third corps not having 
yet reported; I suppose that it is marching up. If so, its 
flank march will in a degree protect our left flank.” This, 
written that very day, corresponds in time to the hour 
when I first saw Hancock after my return from taking 
the message to Slocum, and the officers of both the First 
and Eleventh corps, including the artillery, as also the 
cavalry as I have quoted—all confirm the fact that the 
troops were not withdrawn to Cemetery Ridge till after 
4 o’clock. Wadsworth, commanding the First division, 
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First corps, states that he received orders direct from 
General Howard to hold Seminary Ridge as long as pos- 
sible. He says that about 3 p. m. Battery B, Fourth 
United States artillery, “came to our assistance, render- 
ing effective service, demolishing a brigade of the enemy 
by a destructive fire of canister and shell,” and mentions 
two other batteries then engaged near the Seminary. He 
gives his operations in full detail, saying at 3:45 o'clock 
I ordered the command to retire. The “movement,” 
Wadsworth further says, “was effected in good order and 
all the artillery brought off safely except one caisson.” 
The Seventh Wisconsin brought up the rear. 

As it would be impossible for such a body of troops to 
pass over-the distance from the Seminary Ridge to Cem- 
etery Hill in less than a half hour, Hancock could not 
have found Wadsworth’s division on the Cemetery Ridge 
before a quarter past four and more probably it would 
take till half past four before his infantry could reach 
there. One of the first things done by Hancock after his 
arrival was to move Wadsworth to Culps Hill—as Slocum 
was still dilatory. 

Recapitulating: I think it will be clear that the troops 
of both corps, First and Eleventh, and the cavalry did 
hard and effective fighting that day—that under both 
Reynolds and Howard they carried out Meade’s order “to 
hold the enemy in check” from Io a. m. till 4 p. m.; that 
if Slocum had come up, as he might easily have done, it 
would have helped in the withdrawal to Cemetery Ridge 
and saved slaughter and the loss of many prisoners cap- 
tured in the streets of Gettysburg; that Sickles was not 
to blame for not reaching the field before, for the reason 
that he did not receive the word in season to do so; that 
Howard fought the first day’s battle from the time Rey- 
nolds fell to its close, with the purpose and plan of secur- 
ing Cemetery Ridge as the military position from which 
the great battle with the whole army should be fought; 
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that Slocum heard the sounds of battle from 11 a. m. 
till 4 p. m., but failed to come to the aid of his fellow 
soldiers. 

General Hancock came up at about 4:25, according to 
_ his own letter to Meade, and found Howard already oc- 
cupying Cemetery Ridge and both Sickles and Slocum 
finally came up and took the positions assigned them by 
Howard. At 7 p. m. a written order arrived from Meade 
putting Hancock in command of the Left Wing, but then 
Hancock had gone back to join his own corps (Second) 
and Slocum had come up and Howard turned the com- 
mand of the field over to him as the ranking officer. 

General Gorden, who commanded a brigade in Early’s 
division, says in a recent article in Scribner’s Magazine, 
that he could easily have captured Cemetery Hill that 
evening and that he offered to do so, but his senior com- 
manding officers would not allow him to go on. No 
doubt in the flush of a little success he thought so. But~ 
he did not know that the troops he had been following 
up were withdrawn under orders and in pursuance of the 
plan of that day’s battle. 

The officers and men of our army who held that’ po- 
sition that night, did not believe the enemy could take it. 
Gordon probably did not know that Steinwehr’s entire 
division was well posted there with four batteries of ar- 
tillery; that Williams’ division of the Twelfth corps was 
now up on the right and so far advanced on Rock creek 
that they could have brought a flanking fire upon any 
ferce attacking Cemetery Hill from the north. Geary’s 
Division was, also, up and could have moved quickly 
from the left, as it did subsequently. Wadsworth’s di- 
vision had then reached the cemetery with all the artil- 
lery of the First corps intact; in fact the entire First 
corps was there in position. 

Gordon’s brigade, with which he confidently asserts he 
could have captured Cemetery Hill, thus defended, would 
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have found its match in the veteran brigade of Orland 
Smith alone, which had not been in action and which 
was posted behind stone fences. It contained some of 
the bravest and best veteran troops in the army—the 
Fifty-fifth and Seventy-third Ohio, One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth New York and Thirty-third Massachusetts— 
which distinguished themselves in many a subsequent bat- 
tle, including their famous charge at the night battle of 
Lookout Valley. Orland Smith (who belonged to our 
commandery, and was at the time this paper was pre- 
pared, lying at the point of death at his home in Chicago), 
was fearless, cool, and able in the management of his 
command in battle. If any Union officer had misgiv- 
ings that night as to holding the position we had fought 
for all day, they were not those near me. I simply believe 
Gordon in his rather boastful utterance at this late day, 
is carried away by his enthusiasm for the “Lost Cause,” 
and is ignorant of the facts of the situation. 

That night Howard and his staff slept for a few hours 
in the rooms of the gatekeeper of the cemetery. Meade 
arrived at I a. m., and before daylight he and Howard, 
with their two orderlies and myself, rode around the lines 
through the cemetery and around the point of the hill 
north of the gate, taking a full survey of the natural 
features of the position and the locations of the defensive 
lines of troops and batteries. Meade then said to Howard 
in my hearing: “Well, Howard, what do you think; is 
this the place to fight the battle?’ Howard replied, “I 
think the position a good one, General Meade.” Meade 
replied, “I am glad to hear you say so, for I have already 
ordered the other corps to concentrate here and it is too 
late to change.” 


GETTYSBURG NOT A SURPRISE TO THE UNION 
COMMANDER. 


By GENERAL Martin D. Harpin.* 


The Army of the Potomac, moving slowly northwest- 
ward, crossed the Potomac river into Maryland near 
Edwards’ ferry, June 26-27, 1863. General Lee’s main 
army had crossed that river near Williamsport on the 
23rd and 24th. The advance of the Confederate army 
had crossed some days before. 

When the Army of the Potomac reached the vicinity 
oi Washington, it had been much reduced by expirations 
oi terms of service; it was said about 40,000. General 
Hooker, commanding that army, now learned that there 
was a large number of troops, about 37,000, in Wash- 
ington. Inasmuch as the Union army now covered that 
city, he requested that some of these troops be sent to 
reinforce his army. He was authorized to take Stahl’s 
(afterwards Kilpatrick’s) division of cavalry, and the 
Pennsylvania Reserve division, about 8,000 men. 

General Hooker was relieved of command and General 
Meade assigned to the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, June 28th. General Hooker had advanced a por- 
tion of his army west through the South Mountain passes 
from Frederick, with the view of cutting General Lee’s 
communications, but this movement was disapproved at 
Washington, and the corps advanced through the moun- 
tain passes were ordered back to Frederick, and directed 
to proceed up the east base of these mountains. This 
latter movement was taking place when General Meade 
assumed command of the army. 


*Read March 10, 1802. 
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The greater part of the Union army at this time rested 
near Frederick, Maryland. At this date, June 28th, Gen- 
eral Lee’s army was stretched from Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, to the Susquehanna river near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and to York, Pennsylvania, Ewell’s Confederate 


corps being divided between Carlisle and York. General ; 


Lee’s headquarters were near Chambersburg. General 
Lee was preparing to cross his army over the Susque- 
hanna, but that night, he says, he learned from a scout 
that the Union army had crossed the Potomac and was 
threatening his communication at South Mountain. It 
was resolved, he says, to concentrate the army east of the 
mountains. General Meade states, “that he had no 
special plan but to move northward until he made Lee 
let go his hold of the Susquehanna.” In pursuance of this 
idea General Meade moved his army with forced marches 
northward, giving the greatest strength to his left flank. 
This rapid movement of the Union army brought it, on 
the 30th, the day before the battle, into the following 
position: Headquarters at Taneytown; First and Eleventh 
corps to Marsh Run, near Emmettsburg; Third corps to 
Bridgeport; Second corps to Uniontown; Twelfth corps to 
Littlestown; Fifth corps to Union Mills; Sixth corps to 
Manchester; Gamble’s and Devin’s brigades of Buford’s 
division of cavalry via Emmettsburg, to Gettysburg; 
Gregg’s division of cavalry via Westminster to Manchester ; 
Kilpatrick’s division of cavalry to Hanover; Artillery Re- 
serve to Taneytown. 

On this date (June 30th) there were cavalry actions 
at Hanover between Kilpatrick’s command and Stuart’s; 
a skirmish at Westminster; and between Buford’s and 
Confederate cavalry at Fairfield, west of Emmettsburg. 
Stuart’s Confederate cavalry had crossed the Potomac 
east of the Union army, and moved north between it and 
Washington. Gregg’s and Kilpatrick’s cavalry divisions 
were watching Stuart and guarding the Union army 
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trains. The evening of the 3oth, the Confederate army 
was disposed as follows: General Lee’s headquarters, 
Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps about nine miles west of 
Gettysburg, west of the mountains; Ewell’s corps con- 
centrating on Heidlersburg about eleven miles north of 
Gettysburg. Stuart’s cavalry at Hanover—not yet in 
communication with the Confederate army. 

General Lee’s order of concentration of the 28th had 
not yet gotten his army together, nor were the various - 
organizations in communication with headquarters, by 
reason of General Buford’s possession of Gettysburg, the 
center from whence started the various roads leading to 
General Lee’s scattered forces. Buford’s possession of 
Gettysburg on June 30th was a master stroke, in the ab- 
sence of Lee’s main cavalry force under Stuart. The 
region west and north of Gettysburg is wild and moun- 
tainous, yet, twenty-eight years after the battle, good 
hunting ground for deer and bear. The Confederate 
couriers had to follow the roads, which are few, and all 
concentrate in Gettysburg. No man in either army was 
better informed of this circumstance than General Bu- 
ford, an ideal cavalry commander. His report that night 
to General Reynolds, “That MHill’s Confederate corps 
was camped nine miles west of Gettysburg and Long- 
street’s behind Hill’s; that no Confederate force had yet 
passed through the mountains from the north toward 
Gettysburg, but that such force would soon be at Heidlers- 
burg,” was proven subsequently to be correct. 

In the South Mountain campaign of 1862 of McClellan, 
attention was drawn to this Gettysburg pass and troops 
were sent in that direction to watch it, to guard General 
Meade’s right, whose command in the battle of South 
Mountain attacked on the extreme right of the Union 
army, turning the enemy’s left, and thereby causing “the 
Confederate army (as General Lee said in his report) to 
withdraw.” General Reynolds at that time commanded 
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all the militia in the valley, with headquarters near Car- 
lisle. He, therefore, knew the importance of the Gettys~ 
burg pass. When the corps which General Hooker had 
sent through the South Mountain passes from Frederick 
(the advance was under command of General Rey- 
nolds), returned east, they moved on toward Gettysburg 
without stopping at Frederick. As soon as General Rey- 
nolds was seen returning, it was general talk at head- 
quarters that he was going with three corps to Gettys- 
burg—where we thought there would certainly be a 
contest. We supposed that, as the enemy had such a 
Icng start ahead of us, he would certainly occupy Gettys- 
burg with cavalry at least. Knowing General Reynolds 
personally, and having served under him in several hard 
fought battles, the writer felt that he would not stop 
moving till he met the enemy. 

Both Generals, Reynolds and Meade, were known in 
the army as “fighting Generals;”’ the opinion was uni- 
versal that there would be a battle soon. To further 
convince us of this fact, General Meade sent around and 
had read to us, a battle order. General Meade’s instruc- 
tions to General Reynolds practically gave him carte 
blanche. He did not intend General Reynolds to fall 
back after the expected first collision, unless he had to. 
He says in his instructions to Reynolds, “That if he has_ 
to fall back, to do so on Emmettsburg; that the Third and 
Twelfth corps will come to the assistance there of his and 
the Eleventh corps,” underscoring the ‘“has.’’? When 
one “fighting General” instructs another of the same 
character, “that if he has to fall back,” underscoring the 
has, he usually means that he shall fight it out to the 
bitter end. 

The gallant Phil Kearney had no greater reputation 
as a fighter than General Reynolds, and a skillful fighter, 
one who fought hard, but was perfectly able to take care 
of himself. General Lee knew Generals Meade’s and 
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Reynold’s reputations as fighters, and when he heard that 
Meade had been assigned to the command of the Union 
army, he is reported to have said, “We will have a fight 
soon.” 

General Meade learned on the 30th that General Lee 
was moving with his main force to the east side of the 
mountains, and he decided to concentrate his army on 
Pipe creek. This projected plan of General Meade, when 
he first learned that General Lee’s army was moving 
eastward and crossing the mountains to meet him, has 
been the cause of much controversy, and the chief ground 
upon which has been founded the idea that the collision 
which took place on the first, was a surprise to the Union, 
as it really was, to the Confederate commander. We will, 
therefore, discuss this order or plan somewhat at length. 

The information furnished General Meade from Wash- 
ington when he took command and until the 3oth, was to 
the effect that the Confederate army threatened equally 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia, the latter via York. Phila- 
delphia being the most valuable to the enemy, it was 
concluded that the enemy would be quite as liable to 
cross the Susquehanna at York as at Harrisburg, and to 
be as strong on his right as on his left. From the man- 
ner in which he arranged his army, in its hasty advance 
northward, General Meade thought the enemy would re- 
tain the bulk of his army in the valley. In the meantime 
he sends his cavalry forward on his left front to ascertain, 
if possible, the position of the main Confederate force. 
In his hasty northward movement, a glance at the position 
of the Union forces on the 30th shows them widely scat- 
tered. During the night of the 30th he receives informa- 
tion first from Washington, and afterwards from his cav- 
alry, that the enemy is moving to concentrate east of the 
mountains. The Reserve and two corps are near Pipe 
creek, the Sixth corps and two-thirds of the cavalry, 
with all the trains are on the right, two corps are far 
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in advance of the general line of operations on the left. 
The pursuer has scattered his forces greatly to hasten the 
pursuit. 

Suddenly the Union commander hears that the invader 
has stopped his northward movement and is concentrating 
his army for battle. The Confederates being the inva- 
ders, are necessarily the aggressors. The pursuer must 
immediately prepare for the attack, which the enemy will 
deliver. When the Confederate army gets east of the 
mountains the Union army will be between it and its 
base of supplies, it must, therefore, attack to clear its 
communications. The question with the Union com- 
mander is, upon what part of his line can he concentrate 
quickest. Even a casual glance at the map will show 
that Pipe creek is the place. General Meade is not in- 
formed that General Lee’s main force is still west of the 
mountains, that only a division of the Confederate army 
is east of them. (This information is, of course, known 
to all his critics). 

This decision of General Meade to concentrate on Pipe 
Creek was never carried out. All orders connected with 
it were merely precautionary, provisional. The conditions 
upon which he selected Pipe creek never having been 
fulfilled, to-wit: The whole of the Confederate army being 
east of the mountains before the collision of the first oc- 
curred, the Pipe creek line was never occupied. It is be- 
lieved this projected line, about which so much has been 
written, is brought up to cover up the true state of affairs. 
There is another point in this connection which seems to 
have been overlooked by all writers and critics upon the 
preliminary movements of this battle. That is: The im- 
mense advantage of the defensive in battle with modern 
weapons. The defensive was regarded as so important 
by the Confederates that General Longstreet and other 
distinguished Generals state that it was agreed before 
the invasion was entered upon, “that the Confederate 
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army should not deliver an offensive battle.’ Generals 
Reynolds and Meade had taken part in all the hard fought: 
battles between the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and the Army of the Potomac. General Reynolds 
commanded the Union force engaged in the first of the 
Seven Days’ battle before Richmond in 1862, Mechan- 
icsville recognized as the most successful for the Union 
side of any contest between those armies. It was purely 
defensive on the Union side, whose loss amounted only 
to a few hundreds, whilst the Confederates admitted a 
loss of not less than two thousand. At Fredericksburg, 
Meade’s division of Reynolds’ corps carried the only 
portion of the enemy’s line which was carried in this most 
bloody offensive battle on the Union side, the Confed- 
erate losses in this battle being one-tenth of those of 
the Union. These are only examples of many bloody 
battles which show the terrible advantage of the defensive 
in a battle with modern weapons in use. 

This advantage of the defensive being conceded, there 
was good reason for concentrating the Army of the Po- 
tomac on its center of operations. General Buford was 
ordered with his division to start on the z9th to look for 
the enemy’s force west of the mountains. He discov- 
ered its location on the 30th and moved promptly to the 
key point of this region on the afternoon of the 30th, 


- taking possession of Gettysburg. He reconnoitered west 


and north of that town; that night he reported, as here- 
tofore stated, to General Reynolds. He saw the advan- 
tages of the Gettysburg position and determined to hold it 
until he was driven away or relieved by infantry. 

When General Reynolds reached Gettysburg (about 
8:30 a. m.) General Buford, with his horse artillery and 
dismounted skirmishers, was “standing off” the Confed- 
erate General Hill’s troops. General Reynolds joined 
General Buford in. the Seminary tower, where, as old 
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companions in arms, with perfect confidence in each other, 
they discussed the position and the military situation. 
General Reynolds decided at once to support Buford. 
He thought that if his troops were brought up promptly 
to this position, the Confederates could be made to take 
the offensive, or be compelled to fall back through the 
mountains, and that if a battle took place here, the Union 
army would be enabled to fight on the defensive. Gen- 
eral Buford promised to hold on until General Reynolds’ 
batteries and infantry could get up. General Reynolds 
thought his corps, with the assistance of the Eleventh, 
could hold the position until the Third and Twelfth corps 
could reinforce him. The information he had of the po- 
sition of the Confederate army showed that it was as 
greatly scattered as was the Union army. Four Union 
Corps could reach the ground by the early afternoon and 
the second corps before sundown, force sufficient, with 
proper management and good fighting, to withstand Lee’s 
army coming up from several directions, until the whole 
Union army could be assembled. As soon as he had 
taken a look at the ground from the Seminary tower, and 
had had a few minutes’ conversation with General Buford, 
General Reynolds sent off in hot haste several officers to 
hurry up his own and Eleventh corps batteries, and to 
hasten the march of the infantry. He then went to select 
positions for his batteries (he had brought up with him 
Captain Hall, the chief of artillery of his leading di- 
vision), so that no time would be lost. (General Rey- 
nolds, who was an accomplished artilleryman, thus antiei- 
pated the present German instructions for battle.) In a 
few minutes Captain Hall’s battery arrived; it was imme- 
diately posted near General Buford’s horse batteries, 
which were then doing heroic service. Soon after the 
First corps infantry came up; it was posted to support 
the batteries. In expectation of the arrival of the Elev- 
enth corps batteries, General Reynolds went off to select 
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positions for them. Whilst doing so, he was struck down 
by a sharpshooter. He had already seized this good po- 
sition, and had given such impetus to his command that 
it went on without a break in carrying out his designs 
under his able successor, General Doubleday.* 

General Reynolds had planted the advance of the Union 
army in General Lee’s route. He had secured a position 
across all the roads leading east of the mountains at this 
point, where the Confederate army must assemble, or 
pass over, if it united east of the mountains. 

General Reynolds might have had three corps at Get- 
tvsburg earlier in the day, but he did not wish to run 
the risk of throwing his whole force against Lee’s main 
army, which might be at Gettysburg at the same time. 
He thus exhibited proper prudence, but when he arrived 
there in person, and was satisfied that the information 
received from General Buford during the previous night 
was correct, and that the Confederate army was still en 
route to assemble at this point, he acted as the prompt 
and intelligent soldier that he was. 

It was fortunate for the Union cause that it had such 
intelligent and energetic generals in the advance as Bu- 
ford and Reynolds, and generals who had the entire con- 
fidence of the army commander. General Meade’s giving 
General Reynolds, a fighting general, his advance with 
three corps, proved to that general as to the world, that 
he, Meade, was not attempting to avoid battle. He was 
only anxious that the fight which must take place, should 
be a defensive one on his side, if possible. The arrange- 
ment of the army when the collision occurred, showed 
that a collision was expected to occur within the region 
of Gettysburg. The five corps on the left were regarded 


*General O. O. Howard was the ranking officer next to Rey- 
nolds in the Left Wing. He had already reached Cemetery Hill 
when Reynolds was shot and immediately assumed command in a 
written order.—Ed. 
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as strong enough to hold the Confederate army until the _ 
other corps could come up. This supposition proved to 
be correct, since the five corps came together before 
dark.* : 

General Meade remained in the center of his line of 
operations all day of the first, in order to be in easy com- 
munication with Washington and with his army, and to 
provide for the protection of his train which Stuart’s 
cavalry greatly threatened. He had hoped that the first . 
collision would not be as serious as it happened to be. 
Neither army was arranged so that it could be brought 
together in one day. He had generals in command of 
all the corps whom he felt were perfectly competent to 
do what would be for the best in a first collision. He had 
as much confidence in General Reynolds as in himself. 
He knew that Hancock, Howard, Slocum and Sickles 
were not the kind of men to lose their heads. All knew 
the gravity of the situation, and he thought all would 
loyally support each other.j Whilst an accident of battle 
caused a reverse sometime after Reynolds’ death, all the 
corps on the left got together in good time. 

If Buford’s report on the night of the 30th were true, 
Lee could not get his army together the first day, and 
Meade believed Reynolds would verify Buford’s report 
before he brought on a serious collision. This movement 
of the Army of the Potomac was as sure to bring on a 
collision as anything can be sure in war. Meade arranged 
his army in its northward advance, so that the collision 
should most probably occur-where his army was strong- 
est. This arrangement proved to be the proper one. If 
an army commander expects a battle to take place, and 
it occurs when and how he most wishes it, and where his 


*The Second corps encamped a few miles back from Gettysburg 
anc came up early in the morning of July 2—Ed. 

+The corps commanders in the German army in the Franco- 
German war had the greatest liberty of action. 
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army is best prepared to meet it, it is absurd to say such 
commander was surprised, simply because he was not 
present at the first collision. (Von Moltke was seldom 
near the battle field till toward the close of the action, 
and was not present at any of the preliminary engage- 
ments.) The general) who was surprised, or rather at 
fault in this campaign, was General Lee, but that was 
undoubtedly due to the absence of his main cavalry force 
under Stuart. A general commanding a wing of an army 
cannot be said to.be surprised when he acts one day 
upon information received the day before, and everything 
comes out as he wished and expected it. 

It is believed it has been shown that there was no sur- 
ptise of the Union force, or of its wing or army com- 
mander. On the contrary, that the prompt action of 
Generals Buford and Reynolds in the circumstances in 
which they found themselves, enabled the Union army to 
fight a defensive battle even on the first day, when a 
superficial glance at affairs makes one think General 
Reynolds made the attack. This first day’s action was 
an offensive-defensive battle, a kind the Confederates 
were most apt at, a kind which caused many severe losses 
to the Army of the Potomac, both before and after Get- 
tysburg. 

General Reynolds acted so promptly when he fully un- 
derstood the position of the Confederates, it seems to 
most persons that he made an offensive battle, whereas 
he simply most promptly took up such a position in rela- 
tion to the enemy’s strategic line as to force him to drive 
him, Reynolds, away, or for him, the enemy, to retreat. 
This is the highest type of defensive battle—making your 
enemy do what you wish him to do. 


HAZEN’S NIGHT EXPEDITION TO BROWN’S 
FERRY. 


BY GENERAL GREEN B. RAUM.* 


One of the most audacious and hazardous enterprises 
of the war was intrusted to and successfully carried out 
by General W. B. Hazen, of the Army of the Cumberland. 
It was a part of General Grant’s elaborate movement to 
open direct communication by river and road between Chat- 
tanooga, then being besieged by General Bragg, and Bridge- 
port, the base of supplies of the Union army. 

A brief explanation of previous operations and of the 
military situation as it then existed is required to give a 
proper understanding of the importance of this brief cam- 
paign. 

The battle of Murfreesboro, of three days’ duration, end- 
ing Jan. 2, 1863, although a crushing defeat to General 
Brage’s army, inflicted such heavy losses upon General 
Rosecrans’ forces that he was in no condition to immedi- 
ately follow up his victory and drive the Confederate army 
from Tennessee. 

General Bragg withdrew from Murfreesboro, established 
his camp first at Shelbyville and later at Tullahoma, some 
thirty-five miles away, and held the country southward, 
including Chattanooga. 

General Rosecrans received reinforcements and put his 
army in the most complete condition for offensive opera- 
tions. General George H. Thomas, General Alexander 
McD. McCook and General Thomas L. Crittenden were 
Corps Commanders. 

General Rosecrans began his great flank movement from 


*Read April 6, 1899. 
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Murfreesporo on June 24, 1863. He decided not to deliver 
battle north of the Tennessee river. His objective was 
Chattanooga. By the direction of the movement, Bragg’s 
army was forced to retire from Shelbyville and Tullahoma, 
and to finally occupy Chattanooga in force. 


CHATTANOOGA BESIEGED. 


Attracting Bragg’s attention by a heavy demonstration 
upon Chattanooga from the north, with cavalry supported 
by Crittenden’s corps, Rosecrans, without opposition, 
crossed the Tennessee river with the main body of his 
army at Bridgeport and Caperton’s ferry; he crossed the 
mountains, followed by Crittenden, and boldly marching 
south of Chattanooga threatened Braggs’ line of railroad. 

Rosecrans’ plan to force Bragg out of Chattanooga was 
successful. Bragg abandoned the town September 8, and 
moved out to Lafayette, Ga., to attack Rosecrans, having 
been reinforced by the arrival of Longstreet’s corps. Chat- 
tanooga was at once occupied by the Union forces. A study 
of the maneuvers of General Rosecrans’ forces by night and 
by day during the eventful days of that campaign shows 
that he was determined to get possession of and hold Chat- 
tanooga. And although he lost the battle of Chickamauga, 
he succeeded in seizing and holding Chattanooga, his origi- 
nal objective. 

When Rosecrans withdrew from the battlefield of Chick- 
amauga, with the right wing of his army, he fell back 
upon Chattanooga. General Thomas held his position on 
the left, repulsed every assault of the enemy, and gained 
on that field the noble name of the “Rock of Chickamauga.” 

General Bragg, as has been stated, had been reinforced 
by the arrival of General Longstreet’s corps from the Army 
of Virginia. He was now superior in numbers to the 
Union forces. He therefore decided to besiege and starve 
out the Union army in Chattanooga. He took possession 
of Lookout mountain, Missionary ridge and the inter- 
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vening valley, and strongly fortified them. His rifle pits 
were established close to the town and within speaking 
distance of the Union line. He established a post on the 
Tennessee river above the city, and held Raccoon moun- 
tain, Lookout valley and Brown’s ferry, nine miles below 
the city. 

It was only twenty-six miles by railroad from Chatta- 
nooga to Bridgeport, but the railroad line passes along the 
base of the north end of Lookout mountain, and Bragg 
held the railroad, the wagon road and the intervening 
country between Chattanooga and Bridgeport. 

General Rosecrans and General Thomas were compelled 
to draw their supplies from Bridgeport by wagon, by a 
circuitous route of sixty miles over wretched mountain 
roads, north of the Tennessee river. Rebel cavalry infested 
the country; wagon trains and droves of cattle for the army 
were in constant danger of capture. This country north 
of Chattanooga had been stripped of food and forage, so 
that supplies could not be obtained from that quarter. 

The Union forces in Chattanooga were in a deplorable 
plight; the men were on short rations, and without suf- 
ficient clothing and shoes; the animals were starving; al- 
ready 10,000 mules had died of starvation. 

This was the situation when General Grant arrived at 
Chattanooga on the night of) October 22, 1863. 

General Thomas and General W. F. Smith, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Army of the Cumberland, soon gave General 
Grant a full outline of the military situation, and explained 
to him the absolute necessity of relieving the army by sup- 
plying it with food, clothing, ammunition and forage. 

On the morning of the 24th, Generals Grant, Thomas 
and Smith crossed the Tennessee river to the opposite side 
from Chattanooga, Lookout mountain, and the encamp- 
ment of the two armies, and made an examination of the 
country as far down as Brown’s Ferry, where the wagon 
road from Bridgeport through Lookout Valley to Chatta- 
nooga meets the river. They saw the Confederates en- 
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camped across the river, and observed the picket post es- 
tablished to keep watch at Brown’s Ferry. 

General Grant at once perceived the importance of seizing 
and holding Lookout Valley and Brown’s Ferry, and de- 
cided to do so. He did not delay; he at once issued the 
necessary orders for the movements. General Hooker, with 
the Eleventh and Twelfth corps, commanded respectively 
by Generals Howard and Slocum, was at Bridgeport, on 
the north bank of the Tennessee. These troops had been 
sent by railroad from the Army of the Potomac to rein- 
force Chattanooga, but stopped at Bridgeport so they could 
draw their supplies by railroad from Nashville. It would 
have been suicidal to have added this force to the starving 
garrison at Chattanooga. 

General Grant ordered General Hooker to cross the river 
at Bridgeport and move up the river into Lookout Valley 
by way of Whitesides and Wauhatchie. He ordered Gen- 
eral Palmer with his division to cross the Tennessee river 
at Chattanooga and move down to a point opposite White- 
sides, and then recross the river and occupy a position in 
the rear of Hooker after he had passed. He assigned 4,- 
ooo men to the command of General W. F. Smith; 1,800 
of these were placed under the immediate command of 
General W. B. Hazen. 

General Hooker and General Palmer began their move- 
ments on October 26. General Smith, with 2,200 men, on 
the night of the 26th crossed the river at Chattanooga and 
marched down toward Brown’s Ferry, timing his move- 
ment so as to reach that point before daylight. He took 
with him all the necessary materials for a pontoon bridge 
except the boats; the boats were large and too heavy to be 
transported on wagons; besides, the noise incident to un- 
loading and launching the boats would have attracted the 
attention of the enemy, and resulted in endangering the 
success of the enterprise. 


GENERAL HAzeEn’s Part. 


The aim was to surprise the enemy’s pickets and camp. 
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To do this secrecy and silence were necessary. The parts 
to be played in this important drama by Generals Hooker, 
Palmer and Smith were nothing out of the ordinary. But 
to General Hazen was intrusted an unusual and hazardous 
duty; in fact, the most interesting and daring part of the 
enterprise. His problem was to take these boats, loaded 
with 1,800 men, down the river past the Confederate camps 
and pickets to Brown’s Ferry; to land his men, surprise 
the enemy, drive him from his position, and hold and for- 
tify the approaches to the ferry. 

General Hazen fully comprehended the importance and 
delicacy of this movement. He picked 1,800 men for the 
expedition. They were told that they were needed for a 
hazardous enterprise, the success of which depended upon 
the coolness, courage and discipline of every man; but they 
were not given full information and final instructions until 
the last moment. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of October 27, 1863, with 
sixty boats and thirty officers and men in each boat, Hazen 
moved out into the stream in front of Chattanooga. He 
occupied the advance boat. The boats followed each other 
in a single line, crossed over to the north side of the river, 
the oars all being carefully muffled. 

As the boats approached the shore they were straight- 
ened down the river in the shadow of the overhanging 
trees; the oars were taken in out of the water, and the 
boats floated with the current. Not a word was spoken, 
not a sound came from these 1,800 men. In the solemn 
stillness of the night they approached the point of Look- 
out Mountain, 2,000 feet high; it seemed to overhang the 
river. The camp fires of the Confederate veterans were 
burning low, their pickets near the base of the mountain 
were in their assigned positions, to observe and report any 
movement of the Union forces. 


DOWN THE TENNESSEE. 


The boats bearing their heroic loads float on; they have 
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not yet attracted the attention of the enemy. The leading 
boat moves around Moccasin Point and floats on its great 
mission away from the mountain. One by one the other 
boats follow, and at last all have passed the rebel camp 
and the rebel pickets at Lookout Mountain without discov- 
ery. But six miles more must be traversed before they 
reach the point of landing, and another Confederate camp 
near Brown’s Ferry is to be passed. 

Colonel Oates, of Alabama, with his regiment, was as- 
signed by General Bragg to the duty of guarding the 
ferry. He was encamped near the river, and had a strong 
picket post near the ferry. 

This flotilla of sixty boats moved on and on. Absolute 
silence prevailed. Not a sound, by accident or otherwise. 
came from these 1,800 men as they floated down the river 
upon their desperate mission. Colonel Oates’ camp is 
soon in sight; it is reached; it is passed without causing 
an alarm; the picket post on the river is also passed in the 
early dawn of the morning, and still General Hazen and 
his heroic band have not been discovered. 

General Smith had reached his position on the river, and 
had lighted the signal fire which was to guide General 
Hazen. Hazen reaches the point, sees the signal, and stops 
his boat. Without noise, without confusion, all in perfect 
order, the boats as they arrive are given the proper notice, 
they cross the river, and the entire force of 1,800 men, with 
arms and intrenching tools, are landed upon the south 
bank of the river without detection. 

CONFEDERATE PICKETS SURPRISED. 

A prompt formation is made, the Confederate picket 
post is surprised and many of the men captured. The Con- 
federate camp is at once attacked, and after a brief and in- 
effectual resistance is beaten and dispersed. 

Hazen has captured Brown’s Ferry and has dislodged 
the troops placed to guard it; he occupies the entrance to 
Lookout Valley, and the Union forces now hold the road 
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leading from Chattanooga to Bridgeport. General Hazen 
at once fortified his position and sent the boats across the 
river to General Smith. He in turn crossed the river with 
the balance of his command in the pontoon boats and now 
had a force of 4,000 men. By 10 o'clock a bridge is thrown 
_ across the river and the direct way is open between Chatta- 
nooga and Bridgeport. 

General Hooker gallantly and promptly performed his 
part of the movement. He reached Wauhatchie October 
27 and immediately sent General Howard forward with a 
strong force to form a junction with General Smith. 

General Palmer made his movement as directed, crossed 
and recrossed the Tennessee river and held the country in 
the rear of Hooker. General Bragg realized the impor- 
tance of regaining this lost ground and at once concen- 
trated a heavy force to dispute the question of possession, 
but he was beaten and driven from the valley. The 
“cracker line’? was opened by this two days’ campaign, and 
remained open until Bragg and his army were driven 
from Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 

The importance of this movement as it was related to the 
beleaguered and starving army in Chattanooga cannot be 
overestimated. 

General Smith, General Palmer, General Hooker, Gen- 
eral Howard and General Slocum exhibited high soldierly 
qualities in this short campaign; in fact, every officer and 
soldier engaged in this important movement performed his 
duty well. But the picturesque and hazardous enterprise 
undertaken by Hazen and his 1,800 men, and carried out 
with such splendid success, entitles them to special praise 
and perpetual remembrance. 

T must add a few words more. It is due to General W. 
F, Smith, chief engineer of the Army of the Cumberland, 
to say that he originated the plan of sending troops down 
the Tennessee river by boat to surprise the Confederate 
camp at Brown’s Ferry. He built the boats and had made 
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every preparation for the movement, but its execution had 
been delayed. General Grant saw the feasibility of the 
plan, and made it the leading feature in his combination 
for capturing and holding the public road between Chat- 
tanooga and Bridgeport. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE EAST 
TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 


August, 1863 to December, 1864. 
By Captain H. H. THomas* 


In the summer of 1863 a large depot of army stores was 
established at Camp Nelson, Kentucky, -on the Kentucky 
river about fifteen miles south of Lexington, which was 
understood to be the future base of supplies for an army 
that was to invade East Tennessee. 

The East Tennesseeans, who had been drifting through 
the mountains for many months, with difficulty evading the 
Scylla of the rebel conscript officers and the Charybdis of 
Champ Ferguson’s guerrillas in the Cumberland moun- 
tains, and organizing as regiments when they reached the 
friendly soil of Kentucky, had been very clamorous to go 
back and relieve their homes from rebel domination, and 
had fretted over the delay occasioned by sending the Ninth 
corps to the assistance of their Western  brethrent 
and when these troops returned and General Burnside 
was about to give the long expected orders to march their 
joy knew no bounds. As this paper does not claim the 
dignity of a history of campaigns, but only purports to 
relate personal experiences and observations, it may not 
be deemed inappropriate for me to relate how I, a 
Yankee, came to be connected with an organization of | 
East Tennessee refugees. 

In the latter part of 1862, Felix A. Reeve, now solicitor 
of the Treasury at Washington, then connected with the 
second auditor’s office, received authority from President 
Lincoln to recruit a regiment of East Tennesseeans. He 


*Read March 14, 1895. 
*+Two divisions of the Ninth Corps were sent to reenforce Grant 
in the Vicksburg Campaign.—Ed. 
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was a native of East Tennessee and a protegé of Parson 
Brownlow. He offered me the adjutancy of his regiment, 
and as I had grown tired of bureau service, and thought I 
would rather help make history than to help record it in 
the Adjutant General’s office, I accepted the place, and 
early in January, 1863, reported to the colonel at Nicholas- 
ville, Kentucky, where his regiment, the Eighth East Ten- 
nessee infantry, was forming. I was specially charged 
by the Adjutant ‘General to see to it that the rolls and 
records of this regiment should: be made in proper form, 
as those of the previously organized regiments of East 
Tennessee were in such confusion that it was found im- 
possible te pay the troops, and General Burnside had to 
send a staff officer to reorganize them. 


I entered upon the duties of my new position with more 
zeal than discretion probably, for while the men were, in 
some respects, excellent soldiers and patriotic, they did not 
take kindly to strict discipline, and the distinction between 
ofncers and enlisted men was not as closely observed as 
in the regular army, so that before the spring had passed, 
a delegation of regimental officers waited upon me, and, 
in their artless East Tennessee fashion, assured me that I 
was persona non grata—that I was too exacting, and, as 
Tennesseeans they preferred a Tennesseean for their adju- 
tant. I lectured them roundly, read army regulations on 
the subject of mutiny, sent them away, and kept them up 
to their work till the regiment had drawn pay without any 
trouble, then, reciprocating the regard of the officers, I 
cheerfully accepted the adjutancy of the post. 

A day or two before the army marched, the depot quar- 
termaster, who was going with General Burnside as his 
staff quartermaster, asked me how I would like to take 
his position. Thinking it a fine opening, and that it would 
permanently separate me from those cantankerous line offi- 
cers of my old regiment, I told him it would be a very 
acceptable assignment, and the next day came the order 
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for me to relieve the captain as depot quartermaster. One 
of his chief clerks whom I had become intimate with, tipped 
me a wink, and when the captain had gone, made a some- 
what startling suggestion to me, as the result of which, 
when the huge pile of invoices for my signature was pre- 
sented, a few hours afterward, I told the captain I would 
select a person to act with one chosen by him, who would 
verify the invoices; he was evidently surprised and an- 
noyed, and said that would be impossible as it would take 
too much time. I refused to sign the receipts on any other 
condition, and the order assigning me to the position was 
revoked and a gentlemanly lieutenant of a Massachusetts 
regiment took the place, and the last I heard of him he 
was confronting “not a theory but a condition” with some 
$2,000,000 on the wrong side of the ledger. I do not mean 
to intimate that there had been any steal of $2,000,000, but 
there had been gross carelessness and irregularities, and 
the friendly clerk knew it and saved me from the catas- 
trophe. 


On the same day that I lost this detail I received a let- 
ter from army headquarters ordering me to report to 
General S. P. Carter at Crab Orchard, for assignment to 
duty as an acting assistant adjutant general. General Car- 
ter commanded the cavalry and mounted infantry of the 
invading army, a division ten or twelve thousand strong. 
I was greatly elated by what I considered my good luck, 
and lost no time in taking up the march for Crab Orchard, 
twenty or twenty-five miles distant. I reached the gen- 
eral’s headquarters about sunset of a lovely day in the last 
part of August. 

General Carter was a native of East Tennessee, a naval 
officer, detached at the same time with General Nelson of 
Kentucky, as they were both representatives of influential 
families in their native states. He was a splendid appear- - 
ing officer, of dignified and polished manners. His recep- 
tion was cordial, but the members of his staff greeted me 
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rather frostily, as subsequent developments showed several 
of them had expected promotion to my place, and could 
not see why the general should send to a regiment of 
“refugeesuses,” (as the East Tennessee regiments were 
somtimes derisively called) for an adjutant general, when 
he had so much better timber (they thought) in his own 
military family. 

I found General Burnside and his staff located near, and 
learned that they were to accompany us on the march. 
About midnight the general’s orderly woke me, and, on 
reporting to the general, who had just come from Gen- 
eral Burnside’s quarters, I was directed to prepare an or- 
der for General Shackelford, commanding one of the 
brigades of the division, who was located some miles east 
of us, instructing him to move with his command at 4 
o’clock a. m. to London, at the same time sending him an 
order about extra horse shoes and forage. 

With the aid of my clerks the orders were soon prepared 
and dispatched by an orderly, who woke me some hours 
later and presented the proper receipt of General Shackel- 
ford’s Adjutant General, who is a member of this com- 
mandery. Our headquarters were to move at noon. As I 
went to get my desk ready, fancy my consternation on 
opening a paper to find that order for General Shackelford 
to move at 4 o’clock. It was then 11 a.m. My first im- 
pulse was to destroy it, but I finally summoned my falter- 
ing courage and took it to the general, stating the cir- 
cumstances under which it was found. He was thunder- 
struck, and after discussing it a moment, he called his best 
mounted aide de camp and ordered him to ride at the top 
of his speed and direct General Shackelford to start as soon 
as he could get-ready. I thought my brethren of the staff 
rather enjoyed my discomfiture, and I felt, during the ten 
mile ride to General Shackelford’s camp more as if I were 
going to a funeral than anywhere else. The general did 
not speak to me, and I presumed that I should be returned 
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to my regiment in short order. As we came in sight of 
the camp General Shackelford was moving out. Just then 
General Burnside rode up, and rather peremptorily asked 
General Carter what that meant; he gave him the expla- 
nation, and suggested that either the clerk had failed to put 
this order in the envelope with the one concerning extra 
horse shoes, or that General Shackelford’s Adjutant Gen- 
eral, in his half awakened condition, failed to take the im- 
portant order from the envelope and that the orderly 
brought it back. I was an attentive listener, and was great- 
ly relieved when General Burnside said: “Well, he has got 
off now,” and I inferred that the blunder involved no fatal 
consequences, although I could but feel that my official 
career had commenced rather inauspiciously. 


Our march was practically unopposed. I remember a 
ludicrous incident that occurred one night, as we were 
crossing Boston mountain, a spur of the Cumberland; the 
roads were execrable and rain fell in torrents, we had all, 
officers and men, been helping the trains and artillery up 
a terribly steep pitch, and finally the two generals and their 
staffs stretched themselves upon the floor of the piazza of 
a deserted log house at the top of the mountain. It was 
a rather spacious affair, and the piazza extended around 
two or three sides of the building, and some of the guards 
were mixed with the sleepers. About 2 o’clock in the 
morning I was awakened by the corporal of the guard 
trying to arouse one of the blanketed figures near me, 
crying “Turn out, second relief,” (or third relief, whatever 
the number was.) The sleeper protested that he did not 
belong to that relief and declined to rise, whereupon the 
corporal kicked him vigorously and cursed him roundly. 
A lantern or candle showed up, and the sleeper threw off 
his blanket and disclosed the shoulder straps of a major 
general. The dismay pictured on the face of that corporal 
and the sardonic grin that lit up the features of General 
Burnside, will never be forgotten. Not a word was said, 
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but the corporal did not stay upon the order of his going— 
he went at once. 


On the 4th of September the army entered Knoxville 
with the bands playing and all the pomp and circumstance 
we could muster. The people were out in force and 
speeches of welcome greeted us from several leading citi- 
zens. The principal speaker was a prominent lawyer and 
banker, of Knoxville, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak again. It was evident we were among friends, and 
more than one starry flag which had been hidden away 
during the long night of rebel occupation was flung to the 
breeze, and seemed to laugh in its restored freedom. The 
colored population were among the most jubilant, and the 
occasion seemed to be rather some gala day than the en- 
trance of a conquering army; a few wore scowling faces, 
but they got out of sight quickly, and nothing occurred to 
mar the general enthusiasm. 

At the urgent solicitation of the prominent Union men 
of East Tennessee, General Carter was relieved of his com- 
mand and made provost marshal general of East Tennes- 
see by General Burnside. We occupied as our residence 
the house of Langdon C. Haynes, one of the Confederate 
states senators from Tennessee, which had been vacated 
when our army entered the city. We found a fairly good 
library and some choice volumes of such classics as Rabe- 
lais, which circulated freely among the younger members 
of the staff. Conspicuously displayed among the documents 
in the library, evidently intended to be read by the “Van- 
dals,’ was a long letter which had been received at Rich- 
mond by Senator Haynes, written by his former law part- 
ner, who had made the principal speech of welcome to us 
a few days before. The text of the letter hardly corre- 
sponded to the fine Union discourse to which we had list- 
ened so recently. It appeared that he had been arrested 
some months before on suspicion of disloyalty to the Con- 
federacy, taken to Memphis and released under bond short- 
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ly after, through the intervention of influential rebel friends ; 
he complained in the letter of these suspicions, and to 
demonstrate his Simon-pure loyalty suggested a scheme 
which he wished the senator to present to President Davis 
for bringing the war to a close with neatness and dispatch, 
and securing a grand victory for the South. He offered, if 
supplied with a million dollars in gold, to pass through the 
lines, describing the means he would use, go North and 
subsidize the Northern press, commencing with the New 
York Herald. He argued the case with great ingenuity and 
tried to convince Jeff. Davis that the Lincoln government 
would be crying for peace in a brief space after this fire 
in the rear was inaugurated. Evidently the Richmond au- 
thorities “feared this Greek bearing gifts,” and we found 
no evidence that the proposition received any consideration. 
General Burnside was shown the letter and he and General 
Carter agreed that nothing should be said about it. The 
writer was like the young man mentioned in the Scriptures, 
in that “he had great possessions.” His Unionism was un- 
questionable, and he probably had to resort to such means 
to avoid confiscation of his property. He died a few years 
since the incumbent of a high Federal judicial position. 
Our office, which occupied the leading bank building in 
the city, was a busy place for the next six months. We 
were expected, on short notice, to right all the wrongs which 
had been inflicted upon the loyal people by the rebels since 
the state seceded, and Job’s patience would have been ex- 
hausted much quicker than it was by boils if he had been 
obliged to listen to the tales of woe that came pouring in. 
Many ludicrous incidents varied the routine, and not un- 
frequently tragic accounts of guerrilla outrages and mur- 
ders reached us, with urgent appeals for vengeance. I 
recollect, a few days after the office opened, receiving a call 
from a typical female “of the poor white trash” order, who 
had ridden a venerable blind nag many miles from her: 
mountain home. She wore a faded old calico dress, a 
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gingham sunbonnet, a snuff stick in her mouth, and gravely 
requested us to deliver a young “‘consecrated’’ heifer to her 
in exchange for a similar animal of the other sex. She 
supposed that we kept confiscated—which she called “con- 
secrated”—rebel property of all kinds in stock, ready to 
furnish loyal people on demand. 

There were some decidedly pretty rebel young ladies who 
used to pass the office frequently, and it was rare sport, 
especially on a rainy day, to see them step out into the 
street with tip-tilted noses, rather than pass under the flag 
which hung above the sidewalk in front of the office. We 
also enjoyed the privilege, so much desired by Burns, of 
“seeing ourselves as others see us,” as it frequently hap- 
pened that we captured a contraband mail messenger at- 
tempting to smuggle letters through the lines, written by 
young ladies to their sweethearts and relatives in the rebel 
army; they were frank and outspoken, if not always com- 
plimentary. 

General Carter was generally a favorite with the writers; 
he received them so graciously when they were admitted 
to his presence, turning the disagreeable duty of refusing 
them passes and similar requests over to his adjutant gen- 
eral, while he stepped out of the office when they would 
appeal from my decision. 

I was an ogre. They called me a “black abolitionist,” 
and would probably have used harder epithets if they had 
known any. I had my revenge in sending for their moth- 
ers, reading the letters to them, and suggesting that their 
daughters were liable to get themselves in trouble, when 
the good dames would apologizes and promise that no 
further offense should be given. 


Of course the all-absorbing question of slavery came 
early to the front. One day when Generals Burnside and 
Carter had gone on a trip a hundred miles up the country, 
an intelligent colored man of about thirty years of age called 
on me and said he had been employed for several weeks 
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upon the rebel fortifications of Knoxville, and he had 
heard that he was entitled to his freedom, and wanted a 
certificate of the fact. He was the property of a promi- 
nent Union man, and they firmly believed that their loyalty 
was to be rewarded by allowing them to retain their slave 
property. 

The fact that this chattel was attempting to exchange 
his chattel-hood for manhood became known, and a delega- 
tion of lawyers, ex-judges and ex-governors waited on me 
and protested against my taking any steps in the case, in- 
sisting that I should wait the return of General Carter. I 
showed them the law of Congress on the subject, but they 
insisted that loyal Tennesseeans were exempted from 
its operation; they were pretty warm and I got somewhat 
heated, and as I had been called a “black abolitionist,” de- - 
termined to justify the appellation, and gave the colored 
man a paper setting out the facts, the provisions of the 
law, and declared him free, and by authority of the Provost 
Marshal General of East Tennessee, announced that he 
would be protected in the enjoyment of his freedom by 
the military power of the nation. There was great excite- 
ment among the colored population and the white Unionists. 
The rebels taunted them with their discomfiture and they 
anxiously waited for the general’s return, and when he 
came back they made a determined effort to have my eman- 
cipation order revoked. 


Whatever may have been the general’s personal feelings, 
the law was too plain, and the most he would do was to 
accompany the delegation to General Burnside, whose treat- 
ment of this question in Kentucky had been anything but 
satisfactory to the anti-slavery sentiment in the army. Gen- 
eral Burnside heard them patiently but declined to inter- 
fere and my order stood; many similar certificates were 
issued thereafter, and the good people who had remained 
steadfast to the government at last recognized that slavery 
was a “lost cause” for them as well as rebels. 
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Our dream of peaceful occupation of the country was 
rudely shattered by the approach of Longstreet’s army, 
after the drawn battle of Chickamauga. - 

The gallant General Sanders, who had been our chief of 
cavalry and a universal favorite in the army, had just re- 
ceived a merited promotion, and his fresh stars were bap- 
tized in his blood in the first battle in which he was engaged 
after his promotion, two or three miles in front of the fort 
which bore his name, and was the theatre of such a brilliant 
fight a few weeks later. 


His burial by moonlight when “not a drum was heard 
nor a funeral note,” recalled vividly the burial of Sir John 
Moore, and cast a gloom over the whole army. I think 
that we had relied more upon the brave Kentuckian than 
any other officer. We had, some time before, sent through 
the lines all persons who had not taken the oath of allegi- 
ance, or were considered dangerous Southern sympathizers, 
and the wisdom of the step appeared later, for while we 
realized, for once, the advantage of being in a friendly 
country, and most of the people living in the country 
occupied by the rebel army were our active sympathizers 
and furnished us copious information, Longstreet was not 
equally fortunate, or he would not have made that fatal 
mistake of assaulting Fort Sanders, the strongest part of our 
lines, when there were so many good openings that he might 
have found if he had been in possession of any reliable 
information of the condition of our defences. He ought 
to have taken Knoxville, and it was generally thought by 
us that he would. For the first time in my army experi- 
ence paymasters solicited troops to be paid, but nobody was 
anxious to fill his pockets when he was not sure but that 
he would have to stand and deliver, soon after. 

Reports at headquarters said that on the night previous 
to the assault on Fort Sanders, while the loud-mouthed 
artillery was speaking through its hundred guns, the pay- 
masters sat by the side of their twenty or thirty millions of 
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greenbacks, with a supply of kerosene, ready to destroy so 
much of the government’s indebtedness if Longstreet cap- 
tured the city. 

Among the ludicrous incidents of the siege one stands 
conspicuous in my recollection. The weather in Novem- 
ber was intensely cold, and when we began to take prisoners 
we had not blankets enough to make them comfortable. 
General Carter was ordered by General Burnside to send a 
couple of army chaplains to the houses of Southern sym- 
pathizers and solicit contributions of bed clothing. The first 
day’s labor resulted in securing four measly old half worn 
blankets. The general was indignant and by his directions 
my orders for the second day were for them to go through 
the houses and take what could be conveniently spared. 
They finally came to the mansion of a wealthy pious widow, 
which contained some thirty beds. She had received notice 
of the visit and was prepared. She accompanied them 
through the house, stripped the beds and inquired shrew- 
ishly, “Is there too much clothing, gentlemen?” They were 
obliged to say “No”; arrived near the door of the attic (or, 
as they call it, “the loft”) a colored servant winked signifi- 
cantly in that direction. Finding it locked they said, “Per- 
haps, madam, you may have some old things stowed away 
there which we might find useful.’ She indignantly denied 
the soft impeachment, assuring them upon her honor as a 
Christian woman that there was no bed clothing stored 
there. They insisted upon investigating, and, to save the 
door being broken, she finally gave them the key. Under 
the eaves, hidden away in a dark corner, they found fifty-six 
new comforters and eighteen mattresses, and confiscated 
about half. The old lady gathered a posse of her distin- 
guished relatives, among them an ex-Congressman and a 
judge of the supreme court, and called at our office the next 
day to remonstrate with the general upon the ungentle- 
manly conduct of our officers who would not believe a 
Christian lady. When the general had finished his dis- 
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course on Christianity she left a sadder and, I trust, a wiser 
woman. 


You all know the story of the closing scene of the siege, 
the abortive assault upon Fort Sanders. The music began 
about midnight when the enemy’s guns opened all around 
the lines, ours replying. To us sitting at our quarters, 
with horses saddled, ready for Richmond or Cumberland 
Gap, it sounded as if the infernal regions had broken loose, 
and the skies were lurid. At the first break of dawn we 
heard the sharp rattle of musketry which soon ceased, and 
then the sweetest of all sounds—loud cheers and not rebel 
yells. As soon as our horses could take us we were at the 
fort and saw what splendid execution had been done by 
those telegraph wires interlaced among the stumps. The 
broad ditch in front of the fort was full of dead and 
wounded rebels who had stumbled over this low-lived dis- 
honorable Yankee invention, and I saw again some of the 
sights which I described in a paper read before this com- 
mandery three or four years since, which greeted my eyes 
on the field of Second Bull Run, only the parties were 
reversed. 

Some enterprising Federal soldiers were relieving the 
pockets of the wounded or dead rebels of the greenbacks 
of which they had despoiled our troops at Chickamauga. 
Whether they were justified in this action “is another 
story,” as Mr. Kipling would say. 

General Sherman’s visit was very opportune, though 
Longstreet did not wait to receive him. I remember well a 
visit I made to his army camped across the river, when I 
took such spiritual refreshment as I knew they would most 
appreciate to two of our companions who are here to- 
night, and am sure they have not forgotten it. 

General Burnside was relieved of his command, at his 
own request, soon after the siege was raised, and General 
John G. Foster succeeded him. The general was in poor. 
health; an old wound had reopened, and things did not go 
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to suit him. He was very angry at the rebels because they 
had hung some Union men unjustly, and was determined 
to retaliate. 

A Texas Ranger in our uniform was found in our lines, 
and a court martial was convened which tried him as a 
spy. They were not accustomed to that kind of duty and 
failed to convict him. 

General Foster’s Adjutant General came into the office 
one day in great perplexity; said their judge advocate was 
away, and the general was fuming about the action of the 
court martial, and had ordered it re-convened, and asked 
me to assist him in preparing for the new session. On 
examining the papers it was found that the spy wrote a 
fine hand, a rare accomplishment among Texas Rangers, 
and kept a diary, which proved conclusively that he had 
been getting information about our troops, and represent- 
ing himself as a Federal soldier. For some reason the judge 
advocate had not presented this in evidence. When this 
was done at the second session, there was no hesitation in 
convicting him, and he was duly sentenced to be hung. 
His father was a Union man in Kentucky, and it is said that 
he brought influence to bear upon President Lincoln who 
ordered a reprieve, but if it were true, General Foster did 
not wait for it, but ordered out all the troops in Knoxville 
to witness the execution, and the unfortunate Ranger met 
his fate with a fortitude worthy of a better cause. 

General Schofield succeeded General Foster in command 
of the department in a short time, and vigorous prepara- 
tions began for the great campaign having the capture of 
Atlanta for its objective point. When railroad connections 
were re-established with the North, General Sherman per- 
mitted two cars to be hauled by each arriving train, with 
supplies for the East Tennessee Relief Association, which 
had been contributed by charitable people in the North. 


Nothing else besides army supplies was allowed to be trans- 
ported. 
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An enterprising Hebrew from Cincinnati opened a large 
store well stocked with goods of all descriptions, and as it 
was the only one in town having a decent assortment, he 
was doing a rushing business, selling his wares at fancy 
prices. It was a mystery where they came from, as the 
route across the Cumberland mountains was very slow and 
dangerous, and the season unpropitious. 

The post quartermaster chanced to be at the railroad 
depot one day when a car was being unloaded which was 
consigned to the agent of the Relief Association. A large 
box broke in handling and out fell a quantity of fine lace; 
thinking this a strange kind of relief goods he investigated 
and found that the Jew had bought up the agent of the 
Relief Association, and smuggled in his fine stock of goods 
in the two cars which General Sherman had set apart for 
charitable purposes. We confiscated his stock and adver- 
tised it for sale. He had a wealthy brother in Cincinnati 
who employed a prominent lawyer to visit Washington and 
invoke the interference of the good president, while the 
two best lawyers in Knoxville were retained to work on us. 
On the morning of the day of the sale General Schofield’s 
adjutant general brought me a telegram from the Presi- 
dent, addressed to General Schofield, directing that the 
goods be restored to the owner. General Schofield was at 
Chattanooga and his Adjutant General did not believe he 
~ would obey the order without a vigorous remonstrance, 
and finally decided he would not send an official copy of 
the telegram till the next day, so the sale came off and we 
realized $8,000 in cash—probably a much less sum than the 
cost—and turned the money over to the Jew’s attorneys who 
pocketed about half of it for fees, and we sent the of- 
fending Israelite out of our army lines with strict injunc- 
tions never to return—of course the boodling agent of the 
Relief Association lost his job. No Washington echoes 
ever reached us. If President Lincoln had known the true 
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inwardness of the transaction he never would have sent 
the telegram, which received such scant courtesy. 

We transacted a large business in oaths of allegiance 
which we administered wholesale and retail, by the thou- 
sands. As illustrating its binding force upon the average 
conscience J recollect an application made by an ordinary 
countryman for some privilege which was only granted to 
Union people, or to those who had taken the oath. 

I asked the usual question, “Are you a loyal man?” to 
which he promptly responded “Yes, I have my laurelship 
with me,” and drawing a greasy old pocket-book, and un- 
wrapping a yard or two of string he triumphantly tendered 
me a dirty paper which proved to be an oath of allegiance 
taken before a rebel provost marshal a few weeks previous. 
On having his attention called to the fact he coolly re- 
marked that he had got the wrong document, and produced 
the latest oath he had taken before one of our district pro- 
vost marshals, seemingly unconscious of any impropriety. 

I could multiply these reminiscences indefinitely, but rec- 
ognize the fact that there are limits to your patience, and I 
conclude my paper with one rather novel experience. 

In September, 1864, I was associated with two officers 
of the Tenth Michigan cavalry as a commission, and dis- 
patched to Greenville to meet a similar detail of rebel offi- 
cers, to negotiate an exchange of citizen prisoners who 
were held as hostages. On the morning of the 4th, the 
anniversary of our entry into Knoxville, with our small 
escort and flag of truce we arrived, and went to the house 
of Mrs. Williams, the largest house in the village, where 
we were to meet our friends, the enemy. We found a great 
commotion existing, occasioned by the killing of John Mor- 
gan in Mrs. Williams’ garden a few hours before, and the 
capture of several of his officers and men by General Gil- 
lem’s command. It seemed that General Morgan and his 
staff were guests of Mrs. Williams the night before, and 
were On their way to attack General Gillem at Bull’s Gap, 
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twenty-five miles south. General Gillem having received 
secret information of the intended attack anticipated the 
great raider, with the results stated. The garden was a vine- 
yard, and Morgan, half-dressed, was attempting to skulk, 
through the foliage and reach his horse, when a rifle shot 
from a Tennessee soldier severed one of the great arteries, 
and he bled to death in a short time. The ground was dry 
and hard and a pool of blood was formed in a little basin- 
like depression, and there must have been a pint remaining 
after we arrived. Many rebel young ladies came and dipped 
their handkerchiefs in it, and perhaps preserve them as 
precious souvenirs to this day. 

A comical incident was told of the capture of Henry 
Clay, a rather dudish grandson of Henry Clay, who was 
one of Morgan’s staff. He had recently married a beautiful 
young widow of Rogersville, known as Nanny Bynum. 
Her first husband was a brave, reckless fellow, who had 
been killed in a street affray in Rogersville, where he had 
distinguished himself for his gallantry. Clay and another 
officer had hidden in a hole in the garden, which had been 
excavated for a potato cellar, and as they were hauled out 
rather ignominiously, a stalwart East Tennessee soldier, 
who knew all the parties, drawled out to his comrade, 
“Gawd! just think of Nanny Bynum’s fust husband being 
drug out of a tater hole.” Clay’s feelings can be better 
imagined than described. Our rebel commissioners did 
not show up, so that our mission was abortive. 


While at Greenville we did not fail to visit the little 


9 


shop which still bore the sign “A. Johnson, Tailor,” over 
the door. 

In December General Gillem captured, among others, 
six or eight of General Breckenridge’s medical officers, and 
I was detailed to proceed to Washington and turn them over 
to the Commissary General of prisoners. While I was 
absent on this duty General Carter was ordered to join his 
old command, the Army of the Ohio, then in North Caro- 
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lina, and I reported to him at Cincinnati, not returning to 
Knoxville. 

I shall always retain the highest admiration of the heroic 
qualities of the East Tennesseeans, among whom there were 
thousands of cultivated men and fair women who “never 
bowed the knee to Baal.” Brownlow, Maynard and John- 
son had taught patriotism and loyalty so well that these bold 
mountaineers were ready to sacrifice their homes and lives, 
if necessary, for the preservation of the Union. No braver 
soldiers marched under our banner, and their spirits were 
as unconquerable as the eternal fastnesses of their moun- 
tains. 


BURNSIDE’S OCCUPATION OF EAST TENNES- 
SEE. 


By GENERAL JULIUS WHITE.* 


Major General Ambrose E. Burnside was assigned to 
the command of the Department of the Ohio in March, 
1863. 

This department consisted of the states of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illionis and Wisconsin. The line in front 
then held, stretched from the eastern boundary of the 
state of Kentucky, through Louisa Court House, Irvine, 
Somerset, Franklin and Hopkinsville. Westward of the 
last named place, General Rosecrans had advanced into 
western Tennessee. The state of Kentucky was divided 
into three military districts, the Western under com- 
mand of Brigadier General James F. Boyle, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, the Central under Brigadier Gen- 
eral Quincy A. Gillmore, with headquarters at Lexing- 
ton, and the Eastern under Brigadier General Julius 
White, with headquarters at Louisa Court House. 

Congress having authorized 20,000 volunteers to be 
raised in Kentucky, these troops, together with those 

from other states then on duty there, were organized as 

the Twenty-third Army Corps, and Major General Geo. 
L. Hartsuff assigned to the command. Two divisions 
of the Ninth corps, under Brigadier Generals Potter and 
Farren, with Major General John G. Parke as corps 
commander, were, at General Burnside’s request, added 
to his command, and with the Twenty-third corps con- 
stituted the Army of the Ohio. 

General Grant, needing reinforcement in his operations 
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at Vicksburg, the two divisions of the Ninth corps were 
sent there temporarily. Meanwhile Morgan’s raid into 
Indiana and Ohio occurred and occupied the attention 
of Burnside and a part of his forces, so that preparation 
for the movement on East Tennessee was somewhat de- 
layed, but after the capture of Morgan it was resumed. 
The Ninth corps was still delayed at Vicksburg, but 
Burnside determined to move with such forces as were 
available. The people of East Tennessee were for the 
most part loyal, but isolated as they were from the 
North, they were practically at the mercy of the enemy, 
who did not fail to visit upon them the worst features of 
partisan warfare. Perhaps no section of the Union was 
so mercilessly treated. Thousands fled to Kentucky, 
most of them, to their honor be it said, taking arms 
against treason. Others secreted themselves in the 
woods and. recesses of the mountains to await the com- 
ing of the “Yanks.” The occupation of that region 
would not only bring relief to the suffering loyalists, but 
would, by the occupation of the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, practically divide the confederacy, at least its 
northern front, and seriously cripple its military opera- 
tions, especially in the rapid transit of troops and muni- 
tions of war from east to west and vice versa. 

A considerable part of the cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry of the Twenty-third corps were temporarily 
placed under command of Brigadier General S. P. Car- 
ter, then Captain, now Rear Admiral United States navy, 
who had been detailed and commissioned for this serv- 
ice, because he was a native of East Tennessee and 
warmly sympathized with his people in their sufferings, 
and because he was in all respects admirably qualified 
for a service next in importance to the military occupa- 
tion of that region, viz., the re-establishment of order, 
and the organization of loyal men into companies and 
regiments for service under the country’s flag. Genial 
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and prepossessing in manner and yet fervent and reso- 
lute in patriotism, General Carter’s services were of ines- 
timable value in the capacity of Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, to which he was subsequently assigned. Hope took 
the place of despair and resolution the place of terror 
among those people, and as a natural result, General 
Burnside and his army conducted their military opera- 
tions, backed by a friendly, instead of an unfriendly 
population, the great advantage of which it is hardly 
necessary to mention. 

Whatever distinction the honored admiral may have 
achieved in his own profession as a naval officer, it is 
very certain that during his service in the East Tennes- 
see campaign, he won by his judicious course a most 
enviable place in the hearts of his old neighbors, and was 
worth a whole army corps to the military service. From 
a personal knowledge of the fact, it is a very great 
pleasure to me to state that a companion of this com- 
mandery, Captain Horace H. Thomas, held a confiden- 
tial and distinguished place on the staff, and in the re- 
gard of General Carter; and in the discharge of the 
duties devolving upon that branch of the service, was 
second only to his honored chief. 

The entire force under General Burnside’s command 
numbered about 18,000 men, divided and moving from 
Kentucky in five columns as follows: the first, a bri- 
gade of cavalry under Colonel Crittenden, moved from 
Glasgow, the extreme right; the second, consisting of 
the second division Twenty-third corps, comprising eight 
regiments of infantry and four batteries under General 
White, marched from Columbia; the third column, con- 
sisting of cavalry and mounted infantry, under General 
Carter, from Somerset; the fourth, which was accompa- 
nied by General Burnside, departed from Mt. Vernon 
and embraced the second division of the Twenty-third 
corps under command of General Milo S. Hascall, a 
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large part of the cavalry and most of the artillery; and 
the fifth column, under General J. M. Shackelford, 
marched from Williamsburg by way of Jacksboro on 
Knoxyille direct, reaching and occupying that place on 
the same day that the other forces which had been con- 
centrated at Montgomery, Tenn., reached Kingston. 

The only forces of the enemy in that region at that 
time were those stationed at Loudon under General S. 
B. Buckner, and a garrison of about 2,500 men at Cum- 
berland Gap, which had been fortified. Buckner burned 
the railroad bridge at Loudon and retreated on the 
south side of the Tennessee river in the direction of 
Chattanooga. The works at Cumberland Gap had been 
invested by forces under Colonel De Courcy and General 
Shackelford, and General Burnside proceeded there in 
person, accompanied by an infantry and artillery force, 
and demanded of General Frazer unconditional surren- 
der. This was acceded to and the post delivered up; 
the capture consisting of 2,500 men, 2,000 stand of small 
arms and eleven pieces of artillery. Thus the last forti- 
fied position in our rear was taken and thereafter held 
by the Union troops. 

The joy of the people at the advent of our forces was 
at times pathetic; at other times it was manifested in 
forms almost ludicrous. “We have come to stay while 
we are alive” was a common expression among the reg- 
iments of Tennesseeans which had been organized in 
Kentucky. 

Said Colonel King, who commanded one of their regi- 
ments (mounted infantry), “General Burnside may, if 
necessary, demand of us any service however desperate ; 
we are now in position to fight for our wives, our chil- 
dren and our homesteads, and if need be to die for 
them.” 


I remember while on the march, moving east of Knox- 
ville we found quite a large number of boys and girls 
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assembled at a cross road to see the troops pass. One 
officer remarked loud enough for them to hear, that this 
was a fine chance to take a lot of rebel prisoners. A miss 
of about twelve years responded that they were not 
rebels, “We are Yanks, the last one of us.” The distinc- 
tion made in that region between the contending parties 
being Yankees against Southerners. 


Upon the occupation of Knoxville, a considerable 
amount of public property fell into our hands, among 
which was an arsenal machine-shop, cars, locomotives, 
with a few stands of small arms, and a thousand pikes. 

Shortly afterward dispatches were received from 
General Rosecrans that Chattanooga was in his posses- 
sion, and requesting that communication with him be 
kept open along the north side of the river. Orders 
were also received from the General-in-Chief (Halleck) 
at Washington to hold the gap in the North Carolina 
mountains, also some eligible point on the railroad east- 
ward from Knoxville, to observe and prevent sudden 
incursions of the enemy from that direction, and to 
connect by cavalry posts with Rosecrans, and that it 
would be subsequently determined whether the movable 
troops should be advanced further southward. In ac- 
cordance with these orders Burnside put his troops in 
motion, but just at this time General Samuel Jones, a 
rebel officer of great energy and enterprise, appeared 
in the region above Knoxville with a force of about ten 
thousand, and it became necessary to drive him out. 
Cavalry under General Shackelford and Colonel Foster 
were rapidly advanced, and one brigade of General Has- 
call’s division was ordered forward in support. But the 
authorities at Washington had learned that Longstreet’s 
corps had been sent to reinforce Bragg before Chatta- 
nooga, and Burnside was directed to move his infantry 
toward that place. A second dispatch from General Hal- 
leck said, “There are reasons why you should reinforce 
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Rosecrans with all possible dispatch; it is believed the 
enemy will concentrate to give him battle; you must be 
there to help him.” These orders were in direct con- 
travention of those previously received, but they were 
urgent and not to be disregarded. General White’s divi- 
sion was countermarched and was followed by the other 
infantry. White had reached a point on the south side 
of the river about ten miles beyond Loudon, when Burn- 
side received news of the battle of Chickamauga, and 
White was ordered back to occupy the heights on the 
south side of the river at Loudon. MHascall’s division 
was halted at Concord, a station about half-way between 
Knoxville and Loudon. The field of Chickamauga was 
120 miles distant from General Burnside’s headquarters 
at the time the order to reinforce Rosecrans was received 
so that it was impossible to reach him in time to be of 
service, even with cavalry, after the order was received. 

Notwithstanding the countermarching of the infantry 
under these conflicting orders, Burnside resolved to at- 
tack Jones with his mounted forces, and marched on him 
at Carter’s Station, above Knoxville,* but Jones at the 
approach of Burnside, finding his position had been 
flanked, decamped in the night, burning the bridge over 
the Holston river. 

The two divisions of the Ninth corps were now arriv- 
ing from Mississippi, and a division of new troops from 
Indiana and Michigan under General Wilcox had arrived 
at Cumberland Gap. With this reinforcement, General 
Burnside, desirous of engaging in some active operations 
which might best divert the attention of Bragg and re- 
lieve Rosecrans from the threatened interference with his 
communications to the rear, addressed the following 
propositions to the general-in-chief : 

“My force is now concentrated and in readiness to 
move in accordance with either of the following plans: 


*Sept. 22; 1863-—Ed. 
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“First plan: To abandon the railroad and East Ten- 
nessee leaving the present force at Cumberland Gap, and 
to move down with the remainder of my force, say 20,000 
men, on the north side of the Tennessee river through 
Kingston, Washington and Smith’s cross-roads, and ef- 
fect a junction with Rosecrans. 

“Second plan: To move along the line of the railroad as 
an independent force, leaving a body of troops at Cum- 
berland Gap, another body at Bull’s Gap and Rogers- 
ville, to cover Cumberland Gap, and watch the enemy 
in that part of the state, and small garrisons at Knox- 
ville and Loudon; then to attack the right wing of the 
enemy about Cleveland with, say, 15,000 men, acting in 
concert with Rosecrans and according to his advice. 

“Third plan: To move on the south side of the Ten- 
nessee river through Athens, Columbus and Benton, past 
the right flank of the enemy, sending a body of cavalry 
along the railroad or on its west side, to threaten the 
enemy’s flank, and cover the movement of the main body, 
which, consisting of seven thousand infantry and five 
thousand cavalry, will move rapidly down the line of the 
East Tennessee and Georgia railroad, destroying the 
enemy’s communications; sending a cavalry force to 
Rome to destroy the machine works and powder mills at 
that place; the main body moving to some point on the 
coast where cover can be obtained, as shall be agreed 
upon with you. 

“It is proposed to take no trains, but to live upon the 
country, and the supplies at the enemy’s depots, destroy- 
ing such as we do not use. If followed by the enemy, as 
we undoubtedly shall be, Rosecrans will be relieved and 
enabled to advance, and from the celerity of our move- 
ment and the destruction of bridges in our rear the 
chances of escaping material injury from pursuit are in 
our favor. Our chief loss would probably be in strag- 
glers. 
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“T am in favor of the last plan. All the information 
that we can derive from deserters and citizens within 
the rebel lines shows that the enemy suffered very 
heavy loss on the 19th and 20th of September (Chicka- 
mauga) and that they consider it a drawn battle.” 

To these propositions General Burnside received ans- 
wer from General Halleck under date of October 2, 1863. 
“The purport of all your instructions has been that you 
should hold some point near the upper end of the valley, 
and with all your available force move to the assistance 
of Rosecrans. Since the battle of Chickamauga and the 
retreat of our forces to Chattanooga, you have been 
repeatedly told that it would be dangerous to form a con- 
nection on the south side of the river, and consequently 
that you ought to march on the north side. Distant expe- 
ditions into Georgia are not now contemplated,” etc., etc. 

This curt reply, coming after the confusing orders pre- 
viously received, was, to say the least, not encouraging, 
and seemed to imply dissatisfaction with Burnside. This 
doubtless influenced the offer of his resignation shortly 
afterwards, but which the President declined to accept. 

It will be seen that Burnside’s third plan was in sub- 
stance that which was adopted and carried out by Gen- 
eral Sherman a year afterward. The time when it was 
proposed by Burnside may not have been propitious, nor 
the force at his command sufficient, and the suggestion 
may not have originated with General Burnside, but in 
the discussions which have occurred as to the author- 
ship of the suggestion, I venture to call attention to this 
dispatch from General Burnside to General Halleck, 
dated at Knoxville, Tenn., September 30, 1863, a full 
year before Sherman’s departure from Atlanta on the 
“March to the Sea,” and about eight months before the 
commencement of the movment on Atlanta. 

During the month of October military operations were 
desultory and comparatively unimportant. 
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Early in November it became apparent that the enemy 
was growing stronger and bolder in front of the right 
flank, and on the 13th it was evident that preparation 
was making for a movement of some sort. General White, 
who was posted with his command on the heights opposite 
Loudon, had picketed the river for about a distance of ten 
miles, with instructions to the outposts to be watchful and 
report promptly any movement of the enemy. At mid- 
night of the 14th and 15th of November, having brought 
boats of which to construct a bridge to a point near Huff’s 
Ferry, about six miles from White’s headquarters, the 
enemy crossed in large numbers and, driving off the picket 
posted there, were soon established on the north side. On 
hearing of the crossing White sent the Twenty-third Mich- 
igan infantry with a section of artillery to confront the 
enemy and resist its advance if attempted, while other 
troops were held in readiness pending the receipt of orders 
from General Burnside, who was telegraphed at Knoxville. 

Orders came from him to send the transportation to the 
rear in the direction of that place, and to oppose the ad- 
vance of the enemy. It being apparent that the move- 
ment was in large force, White was shortly afterward 
directed to withdraw to Lenoir, where the Ninth corps 
under General Potter was posted. About mid-day of the 
19th of November, General Burnside reached Lenoir, and 
after learning the situation decided to advance and directed 
White to drive in the enemy to the bridge if practicable. 
This was done, involving some pretty sharp fighting, and 
in dislodging the enemy from a position at the further 
side of an open field the loss, especially in the Thirteenth 
Kentucky, was severe, but this regiment, commanded by 
Colonel W. E. Hobson, crossed the field with arms at 
right shoulder shift, fairly driving Longstreet’s veterans 
from their position. This brought us to within less than 
half a mile of the bridge at dark. White was directed to 
assault the bridge-head at daylight, and was to be sup- 
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ported by Ferrero’s division of the Ninth corps, which was 
to advance from a point near the river below the bridge in 
a line nearly at right angles to White’s movement, bring- 
ing artillery into action for the purpose of destroying the 
bridge. During the night, however, General Burnside 
received a dispatch from General Grant at Chattanooga 
directing him to concentrate his forces at Knoxville and 
await the issue of his attack on Bragg, which would occur 
on or about the 23d of November. This would, also, serve 
to draw Longstreet so far from Chattanooga that, even 
though the fighting at the latter place should last two or 
three days, he would be unable to return in time to be of 
any assistance to Bragg. The order to assault the bridge 
was therefore countermanded, and at daylight the retire- 
ment on Knoxville commenced. The enemy was not slow 
in following, and skirmishing between our rear guard and 
his advance was frequent. Lenoir was reached at night 
and we encamped there. During the night the enemy kept 
us on the alert by frequent and noisy demonstrations, and 
musketry firing was constant and very close, the enemy 
having, under cover of the darkness, come very near. 
Scouts brought the information after midnight that the 
enemy was pushing a column rapidly forward on the 
Kingston road, having in view, without doubt, the occu- 
pation of the road to Knoxville, in our rear. It became of 
vital importance, therefore, that we should reach Camp- 
bell’s Station, at the junction of the Loudon and Kingston 
roads, in advance of the enemy. Accordingly, a number 
of wagons were destroyed, and the animals used in mov- 
ing our heavier guns more rapidly, the roads being in very 
bad condition. 

Before morning of the 16th of November, the Ninth 
corps was put in motion, a small body of cavalry in the 
advance. Colonel Hartranft’s and Colonel Humphreys’ 
brigades being marched as fast as possible, reached the 
junction at Campbell’s Station, with barely time to get 
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into line of battle before the enemy was upon them. A 
very sharp and determined fight here took place with 
severe losses on both sides, and as the enemy’s main col- 
umn was rapidly coming into action, it was with great 
difficulty the Ninth corps was able to hold their position 
until the remainder of our force had passed beyond the 
junction, when the gallant troops who had maintained 
their position against great odds, were forced to retire 
to rear of the line of battle established at the east end of 
the village. Among the killed in this preliminary fight 
was Colonel Huntington W. Smith of the Twentieth 
Michigan infantry, a most gallant and efficient officer. 

The line of battle formed as above stated, consisted of 
the Second brigade, White’s division under Colonel Mar- 
shal W. Chapin, stretching across the road, flanked on 
either hand by a brigade of the Ninth corps, the remain- 
der of that corps being held in reserve. Cavalry in small 
numbers were posted in the woods on both flanks, and 
the artillery was posted on rising ground in rear of the 
centre. 

Here was fought the decisive battle of the campaign, 
decisive because by the occupation of the junction in ad- 
vance of the enemy, and the assistance given, which ena- 
bled Burnside to move his heavy guns well to the rear, 
we were able to reach Knoxville, bringing with us the 
artillery necessary for its defense. 

As soon as preparation could be made, the enemy ad- 
vanced to the charge upon the right held by Christ’s 
brigade of the Ninth corps, and the Twenty-third Michi- 
gan and Thirteenth Kentucky regiments of White’s divi- 
sion of the Twenty-third corps. The enemy was permit- 
ted to come within easy musket range before firing com- 
menced, but when opened by the infantry, it was taken 
up by all the artillery posted in support, and the enemy 
soon retired. The charge was repeated within an hour 
afterward, this time upon the left of White’s division, but 
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was repulsed as before, and a lull in the battle occurred. 

A movement upon our left flank was then undertaken, but 
was met by a change of front, and it resulted as the pre- 
vious attempts had, but the enemy had now brought up 
several batteries, and having got our heaviest guns and 
transportation well on the way to Knoxville, General 
Burnside gave the order to withdraw the Ninth corps cov- 
ered by White’s division, and subsequently the whole 
force resumed the march in retreat in perfect order, reach- 
ing Knoxville about daylight the next morning. 

The loss suffered by General Burnside’s force in this en- 
gagement was comparatively small, amounting to about 
two hundred in killed and wounded; the loss of the enemy 
I do not know. It was probably greater than ours as 
they were the attacking force. The ground was not 
heaped with their dead, but the results were to the Union 
cause in East Tennessee of incalculable value. In the 
latter part of the action, Longstreet’s forces exceeded 
those of Burnside at least two to one. 

During these occurrences a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry under Generals Forrest and Wheeler attacked our 
forces on the south side of the river near Marysville, and 
fighting was kept up most of the time for three days be- 
ginning with the 13th of November; it was often 
of a determined and sanguinary character, the First and 
Eleventh Kentucky and the Forty-fifth Ohio mounted in- 
fantry suffered severely. But General Sanders who was - 
in command was too strongly posted to be dislodged, 
although greatly outnumbered, and on the 16th the enemy 
disappeared from his front. He was, therefore, ordered to 
the north side of the river, and moved well out on the 
Loudon road to hold Longstreet’s advance in check and 
enable the exhausted troops under Burnside’s immediate 


command to enter Knoxville and take positions in the 
defenses. 


On the 17th Sanders was vigorously attacked by Long- 
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street, who had followed Burnside’s retreat closely, with 
an evident expectation of finding Knoxville without de- 
fensive works, and with the purpose of driving us out. 
But our accomplished engineers, Poe and Babcock, had 
made great progress with the defenses, so that once there 
with his artillery, Burnside believed the place could be 
held against a largely preponderating force. 

Early in the morning of the 18th of November, the 
enemy under McLaws attacked with great fury. For 
three hours or more, the One Hundred and Twelfth IIli- 
nois, Forty-fiith Ohio, Third Michigan and Twelfth Ken- 
tucky mounted infantry bore the brunt of the battle, and 
succeeded for that period in holding their line about a 
mile outside of the fortifications. The importance of do- 
ing so consisted in the time saved in strengthening the 
works, which every hour greatly helped. But the con- 
test was unequaJ, and Sanders was forced back under 
cover of the artillery, which had been already posted in 
that quarter. This struggle cost us many men, and 
among them the gallant Sanders, who was mortally 
wounded on the skirmish line. The determined effort of 
the enemy to force its way into Knoxville was frustrated, 
however, and nothing was now left to Longstreet but to 
sit down and besiege the place. 

The presence of the enemy, though in force greatly out- 
numbering us, could hardly be called a siege, as the coun- 
try to the southeast was open to us and was foraged upon 
by the cavalry as far as it was productive. In effect, how- 
ever, it was an investment of the place, as we could not 
have retired except into the enemy’s country and by the 
abandonment of our communications. 

The monotony of the next ten days was occasionally 
broken by attempts of the enemy to capture some of our 
outposts, and by counter operations on our part, resulting 
in no serious consequences to either party. Among these, 
and perhaps the most important, was the attack on the 
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position on the south side of the river held by Colonel 
Cameron, of the Sixty-fifth Illinois infantry, which was 
gallantly repulsed with considerable loss to the enemy. 
But a tempest of battle was brewing. General Grant’s 
great victory at Missionary Ridge had rendered it im- 
possible for Longstreet to rejoin Bragg. Sherman was 
approaching and threatening his rear, and it became neces- 
sary for him to capture Knoxville or retire eastward. An 
assault was determined upon, and was delivered at day- 
light of November 29th, upon the northwestern angle of 
a work known as Fort Sanders, after the gallant officer 
who was killed in front of it, situated near the Kingston 
‘road about three-quarters of a mile west of Knoxville. 
Sharp skirmishing was kept up during the night of the 
28th and 2oth intended by the enemy to annoy and worry 
the troops stationed in and near the fort, but when the 
assault came they were ready. The work was armed 
with four twenty-pound Parrotts, four light twelves, and 
two three-inch guns. A hill a short distance to the south 
was surrounded by a small work containing two guns. 
These defenses were garrisoned by the men of Benja- 
min’s and Buckley’s batteries, the Seventy-ninth New 
York infantry of the Ninth corps, four companies of the 
Seventeenth Michigan, backed by a brigade of Hascall’s 
division of the Twenty-third corps. All the other troops 
being under arms ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
The assaulting force consisted of three brigades of Mc- 
Law’s division, comprising fourteen regiments from Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia and South Carolina. The ground in 
front of Fort Sanders had been covered with a young 
growth of pine; these had been felled leaving the stumps 
a foot or two high, and telegraph wires intertwined 
among them. The first attacking force consisted of five 
regiments in column by division closed in mass, which 
came with the rush and daring which our enemy so 
often exhibited. They reached the wire entanglement 
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which threw many of them to the ground, and had a tem- 
porary demoralizing effect, but recovering, they reached 
and cut away the abatis; under a withering fire, they 
reached the ditch which was soon filled, but out of which 
there was little hope of escape, and from which there was 
no hope of reaching the parapet in any force sufficient to 
be of any avail. Shells with close-cut fuse were used by 
Benjamin and thrown over into the ditch until it became 
apparent to him that this destruction was no longer neces- 
sary. Triple rounds of canister were fired from the south- 
west angle, and a gun upon the flank enfiladed the ditch. 
This attack had virtually failed when the second column 
came, in equally gallant style, to the support of the first. 
The fighting for a short time was of a desperate character. 
A few men with three battle flags reached the parapet only 
to fall inside. It is not probable that a more determined 
assault, nor a more deliberate, systematic and successful 
defense was made by either side during the war. The re- 
sult to the enemy was complete failure with the loss of 
about 1,400 men in killed, wounded and prisoners. 
Nothing but retreat was now left Longstreet, who retired 
to near the eastern extremity of the state. The subsequent 
military operations in East Tennessee, although at times 
important, consisted chiefly in holding the advantage gained. 
The state was practically wrested from the enemy forever. 
This campaign has not seemed to occupy so prominent 
a place in the public mind as its importance deserves. While 
it was not distinguished by great battles between large 
armies, its results were of a very important character and 
were attained with small cost of life or money. A long 
suffering people were rescued from the pitiless persecution 
of the enemy, the possession of the Virginia and Tennessee 
railroad cut their principal line of communication from the 
seaboard to the Mississippi, dividing the so-called Confeder- 
acy on its northern front, protected Rosecrans’ and Grant’s 
left flank, and made the operations around Chattanooga far 
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easier than if this line were open to the enemy for the 
transportation of troops and supplies, and was of untold 
advantage in the subsequent march on Atlanta. 

If this campaign evolved a hero it was in the person of 
General William P. Sanders. He was a native of Kentucky, 
a graduate of West Point in the class of 1856. Having won 
distinction in the Army of the Potomac, he was assigned to 
command of the Fifth Kentucky cavalry and had been pro- 

noted to brigadier general of volunteers. He was in com- 

mand of a division of cavalry and mounted infantry at the 
time of his death. He belonged to the school of field officers 
of which our illustrious commander Sheridan is the chief 
and which embraced such men as Custer and Merritt and 
Crook; men whose presence and example lent resistless en- 
ergy to the troops they commanded, and whose skill and 
daring gave assurance of victory whenever and wherever 
the foe could be found. Had Sanders lived, it is probable he 
would have achieved much greater distinction than his 
opportunities had before permitted. His burial took place 
in the night, after he received his death wound. There were 
present Major-Generals Burnside and Parke, Brigadier- 
Generals Carter, Shackelford, Potter, Ferrero, Hascall, 
White and many other officers. 

Perhaps no two events recorded in history were more 
nearly coincidental than the burials of Sir John Moore 
and General Sanders. The scene as described by the poet 
in the former case, was almost exactly reproduced in the 
case of General Sanders: 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
“As his corse to the ramparts we hurried, 

“Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
“O’er the grave where our Hero we buried. 


“We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
“The turf with our bayonets turning, 

“By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light 
“And our lantern dimly burning.” 
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“Slowly and sadly, we laid him down, 
“From the field of his fame, fresh and gory, 
“We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
“But we left him alone in his glory.” 


It has been impossible, within the limit of time allowed 
for readings before the commandery, to do more than out- 
line the principal events which occurred during this cam- 
paign, and I regret that the movements and services of all 
the troops employed there, and subsequently under General 
Gillem and others, have not been more fully set forth as they 
well deserve to be. 

It is my duty to say that for many facts and much statis- 
tical matter, used in this paper, I have been indebted to a 
work published by Woodbury, entitled Burnside and the 
Ninth Army Corps. 


CAMPAIGNING IN EAST TENNESSEE. 
BY GENERAL P. C. HAYES.* 

During the summer of 1863, while our Civil War was 
raging in all its fury, and while there was the most intense 
activity among the Union forces in all parts of the field, it 
was determined to send a small army from Kentucky across 
the Cumberland mountains into East Tennessee. Accord- 
ingly a force of about 20,000 men was assembled at Crab 
Orchard, consisting of the Twenty-third and a part of the 
Ninth corps, together with a small troop of cavalry, the 
command of which army was given to General A. E. Burn- 
side. 

At that time General Buckner was commanding the Con- 
federate forces in East Tennessee with his headquarters at 
Knoxville, and it was toward this place that Burnside was 
to direct his line of march. As the march was to be a diffi- 
cult one, and as it was necessary to move as rapidly as 
possible, the troops were ordered to equip themselves in 
light marching order. A considerable portion of the in- 
fantry was mounted, the cavalry and artillery were furnished 
with the best horses obtainable, baggage and provision 
wagons were largely discarded, while pack mules were em- 
ployed in large numbers to transport commissary stores and 
such baggage as the officers were obliged to have; the troops 
were put upon half rations, it being expected that they would 
subsist to a large extent upon the country which they 
passed through, and thus fitted out, the army began its 
march on the 21st of August. 

The route taken was through Mount Vernon, London 
and Williamsburg, across the New river to Montgomery, 
Tennessee, and thence to Loudon, which is about forty 
miles west of Knoxville. 


_*Read May 1, 1902. 
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This march was one of the most difficult of the many 
difficult marches made by our troops during the war. You 
have all read of the severe marches over the Alps, made by 
Hannibal and Napoleon Bonaparte, and while I would not 
claim that our march over the Cumberland mountains was 
as difficult as these, yet I do claim that it was sufficiently 
difficult to make it historical. The entire journey from start 
to finish was one continuous series of hardships. Over a 
route, almost impassable for footmen bearing no burdens 
whatever, the troops were obliged to work their way, bear- 
ing such heavy loads as to make it seemingly impossible 
for them to move forward at all. In addition to this, bridges 
were to be constructed and corduroy was to be laid, here 
leveling down and there building up, and that, too, not for 
one mile or two miles only, but for mile after mile during 
all that heavy march. It was a difficult task to build 
bridges and make roads, but it was equally difficult to assist 
in getting the artillery and ammunition wagons over them. 

In the performance of these various duties both the power 
of endurance and the patience of the troops were put to 
the severest test. Often after working severely and in- 
cessantly all day, they were kept at work until after mid- 
night at some disagreeable and wearisome task. Moreover, 
rations were small, and hunger often stared the men in the 
face. At the beginning of the march, as I have said, the 
troops were put upon half rations, and now, with their ap- 
petites sharpened by their severe labors, a day’s allowance 
of food was scarcely sufficient for one good meal. Usually 
before noon the day’s ration was entirely gone, and then 
the demand for the remaining part of the day must either be 
satisfied by foraging or must be met from the stock set 
apart for the day following. The result was, that when they 
halted for the night, the men found their haversacks empty, 
and knew not where they could obtain food to satisfy the 
gnawings of hunger and to keep their bodies in good condi- 
tion for the duties of the next day. Many and many a 
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man, after reaching camp late at night, completely worn 
out with the toils of the day, was obliged either to go hun- 
gry or to take his haversack and go two or three miles to 
gather a little green corn or some other thing for his sup- 
per. All that I have said; however, can give but a faint 
idea of what our troops were called upon to endure during 
this march over the mountains. 

But the mountains were crossed at last, and on the 31st 
of August the main body of our army reached Loudon, and 
the day following our advance moved forward and occupied 
Knoxville. We had supposed that the enemy in this part 
of the field would make a desperate and resolute effort to 
drive our forces back, or at least to check their advance. 
But, strange to say, we met with very little opposition, the 
enemy falling back at the approach of our cavalry without 
offering any great resistance. Even Knoxville, which was 
the Confederate stronghold in East Tennessee, was promptly 
abandoned at our approach; General Buckner, who was 
commanding the rebel forces in this part of the state, re- 
treating eastward toward the mountains of Virginia. On 
the 4th of September, 1863, General Burnside, with his 
main army, arrived at Knoxville, and on the oth General 
Shackelford, having forced the enemy to surrender Cumber- 
land Gap, moved his forces into the state at that point, and 
with these two invading armies, well equipped and ready 
for action, the work of driving the rebels from East Ten- 
nessee was fairly begun. 

Never, perhaps, in all time, did a people greet an invad- 
ing army more heartily, joyfully and enthusiastically than 
did the loyal people of East Tennessee greet the Union army 
under Burnside. As we moved forward from Knoxville 
in pursuit of the retreating foe, we had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the loyalty of these people to the national 
government and their devotion to the Union cause. Every- 
where we went we were welcomed with the most un- 
bounded expressions of delight and with such an enthusi- 
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astic outpouring of gratitude as have rarely ever been 
witnessed among men. Seeing these people, as we saw 
them, we could not fail to be deeply impressed by the 
genuineness and sincerity of their loyalty—a loyalty which 
was not sickly, or sentimental, or wavering, but which was 
as reliable and true-hearted one day as another and which 
showed itself as unflinching and uncompromising in the 
presence of rebels as in the presence of Union men. 


As we passed up the country it seemed as though the 
entire population had turned out to welcome us. Our line 
of march was thronged with people of all classes and con- 
ditions, while every little town was filled with crowds, all 
eager to catch a glimpse of the Yankee soldiers, to show 
by some outward demonstration that they were loyal at 
heart, and to give to their deliverers some substantial ex- 
pression of the gratitude of a long-oppressed people. The 
few national flags, so long concealed, were brought out, and 
were seen floating here and there, while the cheers and fond 
greetings and happy tears of the assembled thousands at- 
tested their fervent hope and trust that the national author- 
ity and protection, for which they had prayed and pined 
through two long weary years, would never again be ex- 
pelled from their midst. 

The demonstrations of the people at Knoxville were re- 
markably enthusiastic and significant, but the people of 
Greenville, which was the home of Andrew Johnson, sur- 
passed all others in the exuberant manifestations of delight 
at our arrival. In anticipation of our coming, the people 
had gathered to welcome us, not only from the town, but 
from all the surrounding country. They had assembled to 
testify their joy at our arrival, and as a pledge of their 
sincerity they had brought “bounteous stores” of refresh- 
ments of every imaginable kind. The platform at the 
depot where our train stopped was absolutely loaded down 
with baskets and tubs, filled with meats, pies, cakes and 
other eatables without measure. As the train came to a 
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standstill, cheer after cheer arose from the crowd, and as 
each soldier stepped from the cars he was grasped eagerly 
by the hand, which was shaken until the party shaking 
became exhausted, and then the soldier was passed on to 
have the same thing repeated over and over again a count- 
less number of times. 


These people had been waiting for two years for the 
coming of the Union soldier, and now that he had come, 
they were wild with joy. Old men and women gathered 
around him and blessed him. Fathers hailed him as the 
defender of a government which they loved; mothers 
greeted him as if he were their own son, while sisters wept 
for joy as if their own brothers had returned to them after 
many years of absence. In their excitement they would 
seize “the old flag’ and cover it with kisses, rejoicing that 
they were permitted to look upon it once more, and beliey- 
ing that, as it had come upheld by loyal hands and loyal 
hearts, it would end the oppressions, insults and outrages 
so long heaped upon them by their rebel enemies. But 
the people in and about Greenville were no more loyal than 
the great body of the people in East Tennessee. Every- 
where we found the same genuine love for the Union and 
the same enthusiastic affection for “the old flag.” 

No people ever proved themselves more devoted to their 
government than did this people, and that, too, under the 
most trying and dangerous circumstances. With every 
possible inducement, in all material respects, to join the 
South in the attempt to destroy the Union, they neverthe- 
less never wavered for a moment in their loyalty to the 
government, even though they knew that such a course 
would bring upon them abuse, persecution, loss of property 
and frequently loss of life. 

The very fact that, being Southerners, they dared to stand 
by the government and oppose secession, made them the 
objects of the most bitter hatred on the part of all seces- 
sionists and drew upon them the full force of secession ma- 
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lignity. The result was, that they had not a single right 
which the rebels considered it their duty to respect. Every 
plan that hatred and malice could suggest was devised 
to persecute and annoy them. Their property was stolen, 
their houses and barns were burned, their wives and daugh- 
ters were insulted, their lives were threatened unless they 
would join the secessionists or leave the country, and in 
many cases where they had the courage to do neither of 
these things, they were seized by armed rebels and mur- 
dered in cold blood. And yet, in the midst of all these rob- 
beries, outrages and dangers, they remained true to their = 
government and loyal to the Union cause. Their devotion 
to what they believed to be the right, and their terrible 
sufferings in consequence, have become a part of history, 
from which he who reads will learn that nowhere in all 
our broad land did loyalty show itself, during the trying 
times of our Civil War, more true and devoted; or rebel 
hate, malignity and unbridled passion manifest themselves 
in a more dastardly and fiendish manner than in East Ten- 
nessee. 

For two months after crossing the mountains our in- 
fantry forces were kept marching about at a lively rate, 
hunting for the enemy, but rarely catching a glimpse of 
him. Our cavalry was the only force which came in con- 
tact with him, except at Henderson Station, Blue Springs 
and Jonesboro. At Henderson Station our advance was 
surprised by the enemy, who captured about 100 of our 
troops and then beat a hasty retreat before the main body 
of our force could reach the front. 

At Blue Springs our forces, under Colonel Foster, were 
sharply assailed, October 10, by the enemy under Sam 
Jones, but, after two days of desultory fighting, Foster 
routed the opposing force, killing and wounding 150 and 
capturing as many more, with a loss on our side of about 
100. 

After capturing Cumberland Gap, Shackelford advanced 
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as far as Jonesboro. At that place the enemy fell upon 
him November 6, capturing four guns, thirty-six wagons, 
750 of his troops and causing such a panic among his men 
that they retreated rapidly to Bull’s gap, eighteen miles 
away, while the rebels were retreating with equal rapidity 
in the opposite direction. “This back-to-back movement,” 
says Horace Greeley, “was one of the most ludicrous inci- 
dents of the war, though the laugh was rather the heartier 
on the wrong side.” General Grant once made this re- 
mark: “I conclude whenever I come near the enemy that 
he is liable to be just as badly frightened as I am,” and if 
Shackelford’s forces had come to a like conclusion, they 
would have made a successful advance on this occasion 
instead of making a disorderly retreat. 


One day, after a long and tiresome march, we were 
halted for the night in a nice green meadow on the farm of 
a bitter secessionist who was reported to be serving in the 
rebel army. Our boys at once concluded that this report 
was true, and they were greatly assisted in reaching this 
conclusion by the fact that the Confederate soldiers had 
taken most excellent care of all the gentleman’s possessions. 
His property had all been spared to him, and everything 
about the place indicated an abundance of prosperity and 
comfort. His orchard was full of apples, his garden 
abounded in sweet potatoes and cabbage, his field contained 
several acres of excellent corn, his farm-yard was alive with 
chickens, geese and turkeys, and his stock of pigs and sheep 
was abundant. 

All these things were irresistibly tempting to the eye and 
appetite of a soldier who had had little to eat for a couple 
of days, and taking in the situation at once, our men “‘went 
for them” in regular soldier style. The entire brigade 
seemed to be inspired with the one thought of getting 
something good to eat, and each individual soldier consti- 
tuted himself a special committee of one to see that the gen- 
tleman was “cleaned out” of everything that would help to 
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make an appetizing meal. While some brought rails and 
kindled a fire, others were rushing here and there to gather 
in something to make a supper of. One squad went for 
apples, another started for corn, while still another made 
rapid tracks for the garden to get sweet potatoes and cab- 
bage. A few were to be seen chasing down chickens and 
geese, while several daring fellows were rallying, with 
fixed bayonets, around a fine lot of fat porkers and sheep, 
fully determined that not one should escape. One chap had 
been brave enough to enter the smoke-house and was seen 
coming to camp with both hands full of lard, shouting to 
his companions that “there is a whole tub full of that stuff 
in there, and it is darned nice.” In fact, everything that 
could be found, which would allay hunger or make the 
men comfortable for the night, was “gobbled up,” each 
soldier proving to his entire satisfaction that, however 
much he might hate rebels, rebel chickens, pigs, potatoes 
and cabbage, when well cooked, were very pleasing to the 
taste and satisfying to the appetite of a hungry man, and 
that the top rails of a rebel’s fence made a most excellent 
fire. 

But while we were not called upon to do much fighting 
at this time, we were gathering a vast amount of experi- 
ence, which was both varied and interesting, and without 
which our soldier life would never have been complete. 
As I have already said, we were kept on the move almost 
constantly. The cavalry of the enemy, as was to be sup- 
posed, made things exceedingly lively for us. One day 
we would hear of a roving band of horsemen in one direc- 
tion, and the infantry, being considered so fleet of foot 
that it could easily overtake and capture them, would be 
started off in the most expeditious manner in search of 
them. The next day we would hear of a force in an oppo- 
site direction and we would be faced about at once and 
ordered to make a forced march after it. Thus we were 
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hustled here, there and elsewhere, in a fruitless endeavor 
to surprise and “gobble up” these flying horsemen. 


In this way we were kept very busy for several weeks, 
but on November 7th we found ourselves again in Knox- 
ville, my regiment being located on the south side of the 
Holston river, in a most beautiful cedar grove. There had 
been considerable talk about our forces going into winter 
quarters here, and there was a general impression that 
such a thing was to be. Acting upon this impression, we 
at once proceeded to lay out streets and to put up log 
houses. I will remark here, for the benefit of posterity, 
that the mere act of a civilian’s enlisting in the army does 
not change that civilian’s nature to any visible extent. The 
man in the army is much the same as the same man in civil 
life, and is equally ambitious to find and energetic in hunt- 
ing for a “soft place.” Our boys, thinking they had now 
found a “soft place,” entered upon the work of making that 
place still softer with commendable zeal. Logs were cut and 
placed in position, slats were made for the roofing and put 
in place, chimneys were built, and so briskly did the work 
go on, that, in less than ten days’ time, our camp presented 
the appearance of a well-constructed and neat little village. 

But alas! We soon learned that we had been indulging 
in a vain hope and that all our labor had been so much 
time and strength thrown away. Just as we were getting 
comfortably settled an order came to prepare for moving, 
and in obedience to that order we marched out of our 
pleasant camp, never to return to it again. 

It appears that the Confederate authorities had deter- 
mined, about this time, to put into execution a plan by 
which they hoped either to capture the entire Union force 
in East Tennessee, or to drive it out of the state. After 
the battle of Chickamauga General Bragg came to believe 
that the Union army at Chattanooga, greatly discouraged 
by the result of that battle, would not make any further ag- 
gressive movements before the following spring. Hence, 
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placing his main army in front of Chattanooga, he sent a 
force of 15,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, under the com- 
mand of General Longstreet, to invade East Tennessee. 
General Burnside had placed small garrisons at various 
points on the south side of the Holston river from Knox- 
ville west, and General Longstreet, moving eastward, com- 
pelled these garrisons, one by one, to abandon their station 
and fall back, while he captured from them six guns, forty 
_ wagons and about 650 prisoners. 

As our troops fell back before Longstreet’s advance, 
General Burnside ordered them to concentrate at Loudon, 
and to this place he himself hastened in order that, being 
at the front in person, he might the better direct the move- 
ments of his forces. In point of numbers Burnside’s army 
at this time was equal to that of Longstreet’s, but a large 
portion of that army was scattered here and there to the 
eastward, so that the force which he assembled at Loudon 
was much smaller than that under his opponent. Long- 
street placed his main force on the north side of the Hol- 
ston river, but, as he knew that Burnside had left Knox- 
ville, he sent his cavalry up the south side of the river, 
hoping that it might slip into the city during Burnside’s 
absence, and thus capture it. But Burnside had antici- 
pated such a move and had placed a force on the south 
side of the river sufficiently large to hold the enemy in 
check and thus be able to fall back gradually into the works 
at Knoxville, where it would be strong enough to with- 
stand any attack which the rebels would be likely to make. 

Burnside, thinking himself not strong enough to risk a 
battle at Loudon, fell back to Campbell’s Station, where 
he found himself so closely pressed that he must either 
fight or sacrifice his trains. Selecting an advantageous posi- 
tion, he drew his troops up in order of battle, stationed his 
artillery and opened fire upon the advancing enemy. At 
first the enemy was repulsed, but late in the afternoon he 
brought forward three batteries which had just come up 
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from the rear, and opened fire, while he extended his infan- 
try lines to the right and left as if to get in our rear. Burn- 
side then fell back to the next ridge, again faced about and 
succeeded in holding the enemy in check until darkness 
set in and his trains had gotten a fair start, when he 
gradually fell back to his intrenchments about Knoxville. 

Our loss in this affair was about 300 men, while that of 
the enemy was probably greater. An able writer, in speak- 
ing of this retreat, says: “Though not a sanguinary or 
decisive struggle, few occurred during the war that were 
more creditable to the generalship or the soldierly quali- 
ties of either army.” These words are very comforting 
to those who participated in this retreat, and I hope they 
will be read by all of our 80,000,000 of people, for there are 
not many, aside from those that served in the army at the 
front, who realize that sometimes there are more honors 
and glory in beating a hasty retreat than in joining battle. 

General Longstreet pushed on rapidly after Burnside’s 
retreating forces, reaching Knoxville November 17, 1863, 
where he at once proceeded to lay siege to the city. Burn- 
side, realizing that Longstreet had set his heart not only 
upon capturing Knoxville, but upon either compelling the 
Union forces, shut up in the city, to surrender, or driving 
them from the state, ordered all the troops that could be 
spared from the outside stations to report to him in per- 
son with all possible speed. He also proceeded to fortify 
the city and to put things in shape so that he might be able 
to repel any attack that the enemy might make upon him. 
When all the Union forces were assembled in the city the 
number was about 12,000, while Longstreet’s force was not 
far from 20,000. 

When my regiment moved out of camp we found the 
enemy in considerable numbers in our front. Having 
selected position, we went diligently at work to construct 
such fortifications as we could with logs, rails and dirt, 
hoping from behind these to be able to repel any attack of 
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the enemy. The rebels pushed their advance up close to 
our picket line, and from that time on things were kept 
lively between the two opposing forces. That Longstreet 
both intended and expected to capture the city, there can 
be little doubt. Every day some new plan was discovered 
which indicated that he was doing his best to shorten his 
lines, close in upon us and compel us to surrender. To 
counteract his efforts and to be ready for any demonstra- 
tion which he might make, our troops were kept constantly 
busy. Those that were not at the front were employed 
from daylight until dark of each day in building fortifica- 
tions and otherwise strengthening our position. 

This work was pushed forward as rapidly as possible 
until every hill in the vicinity was so thoroughly fortified 
that it seemed to us absolutely impossible for the enemy to 
get into the city from the south side of the river. How- 
ever, the rebels did not take the same view of the situation 
that we did, for they not only supposed that they could 
break through these fortifications, but were foolish enough 
to attempt it. 

On the morning of November 25, 1863, they sent for- 
ward a full division of infantry with instructions to ad- 
vance as far as possible through the woods and yet remain 
concealed, and when the Union forces were engaged in 
relieving their pickets to charge their line, break through 
it if possible, and then rush forward, seize the bridge across 
the Holston river and thus march into the city. There was 
some delay on our reserve that morning and in conse- 
quence the picket relief did not arrive until about one o’clock 
in the afternoon. As this force, consisting of several com- 
panies, was being stationed, and before it was fairly in posi- 
tion, the enemy started forward with a terrible yell, and 
almost before we were aware of it, was upon us, firing 
rapidly and with well-directed aim as he approached. 

The suddenness and ferocity of this attack took us quite 
by surprise, and for a moment there was considerable 
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wavering in our line. But it was only for a moment. 
Quickly recovering themselves, the Union troops took in 
the situation clearly and began to pour a perfect shower 
of leaden hail into the ranks of the advancing column. This - 
had a tendency to somewhat retard the enemy’s advance, 
observing which, our troops redoubled their fire. Such a 
warm reception was rather more than the enemy antici- 
pated, and his line began to waver. Thinking that the 
proper time had come, and being encouraged by re-enforce- 
ments, our officers gave the order to fix bayonets and 
charge, and with a tremendous yell our men sprang over 
the breastworks and hurled themselves against the foe. 
Seeing our determined and enthusiastic onset, the rebels 
broke and fled promiscuously, stopping only when they had 
reached their intrenchments on an adjoining hill. Not 
thinking it well to charge their works, our men fell back 
and took up their established position. 

Thus was fought and won by the Union forces the battle 
of Armstrong’s hill. The loss in my regiment was thirty- 
five killed and wounded, and the loss in each of the two 
other regiments of our brigade was about the same. There 
were several incidents connected with this battle which 
are worthy to be recorded. Every old soldier knows that, 
when a man is wounded and is obliged to lie on the battle- 
field for any length of time, one among the many feelings 
which come to him is the feeling of anger. A friend once 
told me that in a certain battle his leg was broken below 
the knee by a rebel bullet, and, being unable to walk, he 
was compelled to lie where he fell for several hours while 
the battle was going on. He said that for a time he groaned 
and moaned and even wept over his misfortune, but at 
length, as the pains began to rack his body, he got mad and 
swore until he made the air blue all about him. As _ his 
passion increased he would forget his pain, raise himself 
up on his elbow, reach for his gun, ram down a cartridge 
and then, lying down on his face, would fire as best he 
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could, swearing most emphatically and praying that some 
good or bad power would direct the ball straight to some 
“d—d rebel heart.” He would then fall back again and 
groan and cry and pray for a while, but his anger would 
soon return, and he would begin to swear once more, and 
seizing his gun, he would repeat the operation of loading 
and firing as before. Thus, with these alternations of tears 
and prayers and anger, he put in the time until he was 
completely exhausted and fell asleep. 

Now, just before this battle of Armstrong’s hill, one of 
my men on the picket line received a rebel bullet right 
through the center of his left hand. For a moment he did 
not seem to realize what had happened to him, but when he 
came to comprehend the true condition of things, his 
anger knew no bounds, and the swearing which he in- 
dulged in would put satan himself to the blush. For seve- 
ral minutes he stood there, cursing the rebels in the most 
diabolical manner, hurling at them all sorts of vile and 
opprobrious epithets, and finally wound up by crying out, 
“Send a whole company down here and I'll whip hell out 
of the whole G—d d—d lot.” He then walked off the field 
to have his wound dressed, but continued his swearing as 
long as I could hear his voice. 

But, while men would swear sometimes when they were 
wounded, they were apt to swear under other circum- 
stances. Indeed, it is a notorious fact, that many men 
would swear in the army who were never in the habit of 
swearing when at home, and they did this, not because 
they had become in any respect demoralized or had grown 
vicious, but simply and solely because they were placed in 
peculiar circumstances where nothing but the strongest of 
words could set forth their feelings with a proper degree of 
emphasis. This statement has its limitations, however, and 
I do not want any of you gentlemen here present to apply 
the flattering unction to your consciences that what I say 
furnishes any justification for a continuance in times of 
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peace of the horrible profanity which you may have in- 
dulged in while in the army. But it is a fact that some of 
our best men would swear most violently even when en- 
gaged in a hotly-contested battle, where danger was all 
about them and death was staring them in the face. I was 
told of a pious old deacon, the captain of a company, who 
was horribly profane in a fight and, when reminded of the 
fact afterwards, wept like a child over his transgression. 


It is said that the Rev. Arthur Little, for several years 
pastor of a Chicago church, while serving as chaplain in 
the army, took a musket one day and went with his regi- 
ment into battle. As the fight progressed and grew some- 
what hot, the chaplain became so interested that he swore 
like a trooper, attracting the attention of all about him. 
When his attention was called to his profanity, after the 
battle was over, he could not believe that he had been pro-- 
fane, but when several reliable men testified that they heard 
him swear he replied: “Well, it must be that I did swear, 
if you say so, but I didn’t know that I swore; I didn’t in- 
tend to swear; I am sorry if I did swear, but I guess, 
under the circumstances, God will not mark it down 
against me.” 

The fact is, many a man would swear when he meant 
very little by it except to emphasize what he said. I know 
a colonel of a regiment who was always swearing. Not 
only was he profane in private conversation, but whenever 
he took his regiment out to drill his profanity, if things 
did not go to suit him, was something fearful. The chap- 
lain of the regiment was horrified at this extravagant pro- 
fanity, and one day went to the colonel’s tent with the in- 
tention of reading that officer a lecture. Finding the colo- 
nel alone, he proceeded to point out to him the exceeding 
wickedness and folly of his swearing, and finally wound up 
by saying: “Now, colonel, if you don’t stop this profanity, 
it will not be three months before every man in the regi- 
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ment will lose every particle of respect which he now has 
for you.” 

After listening silently to what was said to him, the colo- 
nel replied: “Well, chaplain, I thank you for the interest 
you take in me, but the probabilities are that I shall go 
right on swearing just as I have been doing, and the proba- 
bilities are that you will go right on praying just as you 
have been doing, and the probabilities are that in less than 
three months every man in the regiment will come to under- 
stand that neither of us means a d—d word by what he 
says.” 

Most of the old soldiers know that there was now and 
then a man in the army who felt sure that he would be 
killed the first battle he was engaged in. One man of this 
kind was in my company. He was a fine, manly fellow, 
but was always telling his comrades that he expected to be 
killed if ever called upon to go into battle. And sure 
enough the fate which he anticipated overtook him during 
this engagement. As we were charging the enemy, a bullet 
passed through his abdomen and struck him down. He 
lived several days, but his wailings and tears were such as 
to move every heart about him to pity. Over and over 
again he would say, “I knew it would be so; I knew that 
my first battle would be my last. O, my poor, poor 
mother! and I am her only boy!” Perhaps there is not 
much in premonitions in general, but in this case the pre- 
monition was fully verified. 

It is a well-known fact that a slight skin wound will 
cause more intense pain for the first few seconds after it 
is received than will a very severe wound. I remember at 
the battle of Blue Springs, as I was leading my command 
to the front where the fighting was going on, I saw a little 
fellow rushing down the hill, with both hands holding his 
head, and crying out to everyone he met, “T’se der fust 
man kilt in Company D; I’se der fust man kilt in Company 
D.” His case seemed quite serious at the time, but when 
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we learned afterwards that his wound was only skin deep, 
the incident, as I looked back upon it, seems very amusing. 

While the battle of Armstrong’s Hill was going on, one 
of my best soldiers went rushing to the rear, and meeting 
a comrade called out, “I’ve got a regular stinger this 
time.” The comrade stopped and examined the wound, 
only to find that a rifle ball had merely grazed the skin 
of his arm, doing no damage of any consequence. The 
man went back to the front, but in a few moments he 
started to the rear again, declaring, “I’ve got it this time, 
sure.’ Examination, however, showed that he had re- 
ceived another skin wound, no worse than the first, but 
the pain in each case was so intense that the man actually 
and reasonably thought that he was severely wounded. 

It is wonderful what a vast difference there is in the ac- 
tions of men after they have been wounded. One man 
will be completely overcome and prostrated over a slight 
wound, while another will talk and laugh even when 
wounded severely. Early in the war a soldier friend of 
mine, who had accidentally discharged his revolver, send- 
ing a ball into the fleshy part of the arm, was brought to 
my room on a stretcher, put to bed and lay there for over 
four weeks, moaning and groaning as though half the 
bones in his body were broken, and that, too, over a wound 
that many a man would think scarcely worth noticing. 


On the day when the gallant McPherson was killed I 
met a man of quite another type from the one I have just 
spoken of. He was standing by the road as my command 
was passing, and noticing that his arm was bundled up, I 
asked him what was the matter. “O! nothing much,” he 
replied. “I was wounded this morning, and about an hour 
ago I had my arm taken off just above the elbow.” And 
yet the fellow stood there watching the passing troops as 
unconcerned about himself as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 


In this Armstrong’s Hill engagement one of my men had 
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his leg so badly shattered below the knee by a rebel bullet 
that it was necessary to take out some three inches of the 
bone, and yet with that shattered leg he hobbled nearly a 
mile to the ambulance which took him to the hospital. An- 
other of my men was shot through the abdomen, the ball 
lodging just under the skin near the backbone, and yet this 
man walked over half a mile to the rear, calling out to his 
comrades as he met them, “I’ve got that button-hole that 
I’ve been talking about.” The poor fellow died a few days 
after, but his good nature and courage were manifest to the 
last. 

It was during this siege of Knoxville that our men 
learned that they could, under certain circumstances, dodge 
the bullets of the enemy’s sharp-shooters. Our forces oc- 
cupied a high hill and the enemy was located on a hill op- 
posite. For a time we felt compelled to keep close down 
behind our breastworks in order to escape the bullets which 
these sharp-shooters persisted in sending among us. After 
a while, however, we learned that light traveled faster 
through the air than lead, and having learned this, we could 
stand up, watch for the smoke when the sharp-shooter fired, - 
and then have time to dodge down behind the works be- 
fore the bullet, with its dull thud, struck the logs in front 
of us. Our men practiced this watching and dodging quite 
extensively, and no one was hurt, but the practice is one 
that I would not recommend for everyday amusement. 

The battle which I have described was the only battle 
of importance which was fought on the south side of the 
river. On the north side there was a severe engagement 
on the morning of November 29, when the enemy made 
a charge upon Fort Saunders. This fort was located 
upon a high elevation of ground and commanded the ap- 
proach to Knoxville from the west. It was well built, 
strongly fortified and ably defended. In its front and on 
its flanks had been a thick growth of small trees, and 
these had been cut down with the tops falling outward, 
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making a mass of brush and timber which it was almost 
impossible to break through. In some places the trees 
had been removed and a complete network had been 
made by stretching wire from stump to stump over the 
entire area, the stumps being from a foot to eighteen 
inches high. A ditch had been dug about the fort sev- 
eral feet wide and some eight feet deep, while the parapet 
was nearly twenty feet high. 


The assault was made just before daylight by a large 
force of Longstreet’s best troops, moving forward in 
three lines and with the utmost good order. For some 
reason they did not observe the network of wire until 
they were caught in it, but with a gallantry worthy of 
all commendation they pushed forward, although the 
guns from the fort mowed them down by scores while 
they were delayed in struggling to get through the wire. 
When they reached the ditch, they plunged into it, ex- 
pecting by so doing to protect themselves-from the fire 
of our guns and at the same time to raise ladders from 
that point and thus be able to scale the fort. But this 
action was fatal to them, as our men, being unable to 
reach them with their heavy guns, lit the fuse of the 
shells, which they threw by hand into the ditch, where 
they exploded, slaughtering the helpless occupants by 
the wholesale. Meeting with such a warm and unex- 
pected reception, it did not take the assaulting forces 
long to realize that it was useless for them to continue 
the struggle, and so they beat a hasty and disorderly re- 
treat, leaving behind them some eight hundred killed, 
wounded and prisoners, while our loss was not Ioo, and 
only fifteen of these in the fort. 


After this serious repulse, the enemy gave up the idea 
of charging our lines and settled down to a regular 
siege, hoping thus to starve the Union forces to a sur- 
render. And it must be confessed that the enemy had 
very good reasons for indulging in this hope. When we 
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left Kentucky it was understood that we were to subsist 
mainly upon the provisions which we might obtain from 
the country through which we campaigned. When we 
reached Tennessee this understanding became a neces- 
sity. In fact, from the time we started across the moun- 
tains we had been compelled either to gather the most of 
our provisions as we went along, or to go hungry. The 
road across the mountains was so rough and wild that 
it was utterly impossible to transport provisions over it, 
except in small quantities on the backs of pack mules. 
The same thing was true of the route through Cumber- 
land Gap. Moreover, the railroad and river between 
Knoxville and Chattanooga were in the possession -of 
the enemy. Thus being cut off from obtaining supplies 
over any of the routes which, up to that time, had been 
opened between the North and East Tennessee, there 
was nothing left for us to do but to forage off the coun- 
try or go hungry. 

As long as we were free to go where we pleased, we 
fared very well. But when the siege shut us in from the 
outside world, our real hardships began. The weather 
became quite cold and disagreeable, and with scanty 
-clothing and meagre rations the troops suffered greatly. 
No clothing of any consequence had been issued to the 
troops since we left Kentucky and, as it was hot weather 
when we left there, the men brought nothing with them 
except what they wore, and that was of the thinnest and 
most scanty kind. The result was that now, as the cold 
weather came on, they were in a most sorry condition. 
It was no uncommon thing to see the men going about 
in the performance of their daily duties with their bare 
toes protruding through the huge gaps in their shoes, 
with the legs of their pantaloons worn off up to the knee 
and with nothing to protect the lower limbs except their 
thin and well-worn drawers, and with their bodies protected 
from the chilling cold only by a threadbare shirt, some- 
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times covered by a ragged and often a sleeveless blouse. 

Provisions also became exceedingly scarce. The lim- 
ited supply on hand at the beginning of the siege rapidly 
diminished until, finally, it was well-nigh exhausted. 
The commissary department found it absolutely impos- 
sible to furnish the troops with anything like what was 
necessary to make them comfortable. At no time since 
we entered Tennessee had we received more than half 
rations and frequently less, and now this meager sup- 
ply was cut down to quarter rations and often to even 
less. The men found it utterly impossible to live on this 
short allowance, and hence were obliged to resort to all 
sorts of means to obtain food. 

Longstreet’s force was not sufficient to enable him to 
completely surround the city. On the south side of the 
French Broad river he had left a gap in his line, and 
through this gap we were enabled to pass out into the 
country above for the distance of twenty miles. The 
cornfields which lay along that river and which, hitherto, 
had been unmolested by either army, were thus brought 
within our reach. To these fields our wagons, protected 
by a cavalry force, were sent out every day and came 
back loaded with corn. Once in a while a rude boat or 
raft would be constructed and such forage and provis- 
ions as could be gathered were loaded on this and sent 
down the river to us. The corn thus obtained was dis- 
tributed among the troops and constituted their princi- 
pal food for several days. 

It was an interesting sight to look upon our camp 
while a meal was being prepared. Some of the men 
would be engaged in attempting to cook a little very 
lean and tough beef (provided they had it to cook), 
others in making coffee, others in parching corn, while 
still others who were anxious to have a more luxurious 
meal, would place their parched corn in their cups and 
pound it with the heavy end of their bayonets, thus re- 
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ducing it to a sort of meal which, being mixed with 
water, would be made into cakes, baked and eaten. 
Cakes of this kind, under ordinary circumstances, would 
be far from desirable, but our men were reduced to such 
extremities that they not only ate them with a hearty 
relish, but considered themselves exceedingly fortunate 
when they could obtain them. Hunger, they found, to be 
the best seasoning for food and with plenty of that kind of 
seasoning, they managed to get along very well so long as 
they could get a supply of corn. 

But the time came when the corn supply gave out, or the 
cornfields could not be reached. Then it was that our hard- 
ships became doubly severe. Those. who had a little money 
could frequently manage to buy an ear of corn or a bit of 
“pone” from some roving cavalryman who had just re- 
turned from a scout through the country. But those whose 
pocketbooks were empty (as most were) had the necessity 
forced upon them of going hungry. It was no uncommon 
thing for a man to pay half a dollar or more for a single 
“hard tack,” while corn sold readily at twenty-five and 
fifty cents per ear. Frequently men were to be seen going 
around where the cavalrymen had fed their horses and 
mules and picking up the few grains of corn which these 
animals had left lying in the dirt. This corn was washed, 
parched and eaten, thus serving for a time to satisfy the 
demands of hunger. 

I remember, oné morning, seeing a man trying, with cup 
and bayonet, to transform some corn thus obtained and pre- 
pared into meal, and I said to him, “That is pretty tough 
fare, John!” “Tough, I should say it was,” he replied. 
“But I’d take it a thousand times tougher rather than let 
these d—d rebels capture the city.” 

The reply shows the spirit which actuated not only this 
one soldier, but all the soldiers within the city, and is equally 
patriotic with the saying of General Sam Houston after the 
battle of San Jacinto in 1836. General Houston had fought 
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and won that battle and had captured Santa Anna, the 
Mexican general. When Santa Anna expressed surprise 
at the endurance shown by the Texan troops, Houston held 
up an ear of corn and said: “Sir, do you ever expect to con- 
quer men who fight for freedom when their general can 
march four days with only one ear of corn for rations.” 

The sayings of these two men are worthy to be remem- 
bered, as they show that, no matter how poor and meager 
his supply of food, the American soldier, whether general 
or private, never ceases to be a patriot. 

The soldiers in Knoxville proved themselves to be true 
and patriotic Americans, and as their hardships and priva- 
tions increased, their courage grew stronger and stronger. 
History records but few instances in all our wars where 
troops were reduced to such extremities, and yet where one 
and all accepted the situation and went to their daily 
duties with such a cheerful spirit and with such a readi- 
ness to do and suffer if thus they could help forward the 
great work of bringing the war to an end. 

It is needless to say that, situated as we were, we all, 
from the commanding general down to the humblest pri- 
vate, became very anxious. But we were not alone in our 
anxiety. All the loyal people of the country were looking 
towards Knoxville with feelings of the deepest interest, 
wondering if it were possible for us to hold out until relief 
could reach us. General Grant, at Chattanooga, was 
ereatly worried lest Burnside’s limited stock of provisions 
should give out entirely and he would be obliged to sur- 
render or starve. President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton 
were filled with serious apprehension for fear Longstreet 
might capture the city and with it Burnside’s entire army. 
General Grant says that Mr. Lincoln was telegraphing him 
daily, almost hourly, to “remember Burnside,” “do some- 
thing for Burnside” and other appeals of like nature. But 
notwithstanding his intense anxiety, the president endeav- 
ored to look upon the bright side and to get all the con- 
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solation possible out of the dispatches which came to him 
regarding Burnside’s condition. One day when he received 
news from Knoxville not altogether favorable he neither 
lamented at the untoward aspect of the news nor enthusetl 
_at getting news at all, but simply said, “That’s like Sallie 
Ward, who had thirteen children, that were accustomed to 
stray out into the woods, from the depths of which would 
occasionally float an infantile cry of disaster, when Sallie 
would exclaim, ‘Thank heaven, there’s one of my children 
what ain’t dead yet!’ ” 

But these dark days were not to continue long. On the 
4th of December six regiments of Union cavalry came 
pouring into the city, bringing the joyful news that Sher- 
man, with his hardy veterans fresh from the glorious vic-. 
tory of Missionary Ridge, was near at hand. This intelli- 
gence brought joy to all our hearts. Longstreet, fearing 
that the combined forces of Sherman and Burnside would 
prove too formidable for him to cope with, at once aban- 
doned the siege and fled. The news of his departure was 
received by our troops with the wildest manifestations of 
delight, and as the intelligence spread from camp to camp, 
shout after shout arose until the heavens fairly rang. 

As soon as it was definitely known that Longstreet had 
retreated, our troops were ordered out to pursue him. But 
the pursuit was a failure from beginning to end. Our men 
were in no condition to march. The most of them were 
not more than half clad, and there was scarcely a whole 
pair of shoes in the entire command. Moreover, we had no 
provisions to feed the troops on a forced march, such as 
this was. In addition to all this, hundreds of our horses 
had become so reduced in flesh for the want of sufficient 
food that they were useless and had been turned loose to 
shirk for themselves. The result was that there were not 
enough strong horses in the entire command to draw a 
quarter of the guns necessary for such a movement. Yet 
we started out, the troops, even under these unpropitious 
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and discouraging circumstances, being determined to do 
the best they could. 


We found the roads very muddy, and the marching, in 
consequence, was anything but pleasant, especially for those 
whose shoes afforded little or no protection to their feet. 
We got along comparatively well, however, until we 
reached the Holston river which we were obliged to wade. 
The stream was quite wide, the bottom exceedingly rough, 
and the water nearly waist deep and very cold. The men, 
thinking that what must be done should be done quickly, 
plunged in and, after a vast amount of struggling, floun- 
dering and falling down, reached the opposite side, com- 
pletely wet through from the waist down. Once across, 
the order was given to move forward, and taking a quick 
step we reached camp without getting cold or suffering any 
serious consequences. 


For some time we were kept moving about in a lively 
manner, but we accomplished very little worthy of note. It 
had been decided by those in command that as long as 
Longstreet showed a disposition to keep quiet it would be 
wise to let him remain in East Tennessee, unmolested by 
our forces, as it was thought that he would do as little harm 
here as anywhere and fully as little here as by joining Lee 
in Virginia. Hence on the last day of December, a large 
part of our forces were ordered into camp at Strawberry 
Plains. Here we spent New Year’s day of 1864, a day 
never to be forgotten by any one who was with us at that 
time. The weather was very cold, the wind blew shrill and 
piercing and the snow fell, off and on, all day. As I have 
said, the men were very scantily clad, there were not half a 
dozen overcoats in the whole command, while blankets 
were scarce and those we did have were worn so thin by 
long usage as to afford little protection against the cold. 
Under such circumstances, it was impossible for the men 
to keep anything like comfortable. Even when they sat 
in the entrances of their little “dog tents,” wrapped up 
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as much as possible, and kept a huge fire burning in 
front of them they shivered with the cold. 


In addition to all this, every haversack in the command 
was empty, and the commissary had no means of filling it. 
On this cold, blustering and disagreeable day, just when 
the troops needed a double ration not a mouthful of any- 
thing eatable was issued. All that the men had to satisfy 
their hunger was what they picked up in the surrounding 
country and that was very little. The country in every 
direction had been previously overrun by the hungry sol- 
diers of both armies and everything in the eating line had 
already been taken. Some of my men walked out eight or 
ten miles from camp and returned with nothing in the way 
of provisions except a few ears of corn. But the day 
finally wore away, to be followed by another which brought 
only this good fortune, that two ounces of corn meal and a 
small bit of very lean beef were issued to each man. Fortu- 
nately, however, some foragers found a small cornfield and 
potato patch which had not thus far been molested and from 
which we obtained sufficient corn and potatoes to last us 
for several days. 

After remaining a short time at Strawberry Plains, we 
were ordered out of camp and started for Dandridge, dis- 
tant some twenty-five miles. The object of this move was 
to find out just where Longstreet’s army was locaied, and, 
as the rank and file all supposed, to force him either to an 
engagement or a hasty retreat. But if our commanders 
had any idea of such a forcing when they left Straw- 
berry Plains that idea was promptly abandoned as soon 
as they arrived at Dandridge. We found Longstreet’s 
army, engaged it in a little skirmish, and then an order 
came for us to face about and beat a retreat, and that, 
too, when it was reported that Longstreet was retreat- 
ing from before us. The reason for this retreat, as I 
afterwards learned, was that a report had reached our 
headquarters that the enemy’s cavalry was moving in 
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force to our right with the evident intention of getting 
in our rear and causing us trouble. 

This backward movement was quite in contrast with our 
advance. In moving to Dandridge everything was con- 
ducted with the utmost good order and discipline, but in 
retreating there was no order or discipline whatever, and 
everything indicated that some one had either lost his head 
or blundered. As my regiment marched through Dandridge 
about ten o’clock at night, we found everything in the ut- 
most confusion. Teams came pouring into the town from 
every direction, all at full speed and each pushing forward 
to get position at the front in this general backward move- 
ment. Troops were rushing hither and thither without any 
particular order or apparent head. In the midst of all the 
confusion, however, the artillery and baggage wagons man- 
aged to get their proper places at the front, and thus ar- 
ranged the retreat began. 

As the roads were very muddy and the horses and mules 
poor in flesh and exceedingly weak, the progress made was 
very slow. About every five or ten rods some gun car- 
riage or wagon would get stuck in the mud, when there 
would be a general halt along the whole line until by yell- 
ing, kicking, whipping, swearing and helping on the part of 
the infantry, the vehicle would be worked through the mud 
and then the line would move forward again. The infantry, 
of course, was obliged to keep in the rear of the teams and 
as often as the teams came to a halt we were forced to halt 
too. These halts were so frequent that we found it impos- 
sible to move over half a dozen rods at a time and so short 
that we had not sufficient time to sit down and rest. 


Thus we were kept on our feet almost constantly without 
making much headway. In addition to this, it was quite 
cold and through standing still so much we became chilled 
through and were very uncomfortable. Under these cir- 
cumstances the march was not only very tiresome, but not 
at all promotive of good temper. Even the sweetest dispo- 
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sitioned among us became somewhat “riled” and indulged 
in some very emphatic grumbling, while those accustomed 
to profanity, forgetting that patience is one of the greatest 
of virtues let slip some of the “tallest swearing” ever heard. 


Morning came at length, however, and upon taking 
our bearings we found that we had made about three 
miles. The night’s work had been very severe and ex- 
hausting, although the distance gone over was so short, 
and we expected that when morning came a halt would 
be ordered and we would be given an opportunity to get 
some breakfast, but such a thing as halting was not on 
the program, and we were hustled forward as rapidly as 
possible. About ten o’clock it began to rain and if our 
march had been disagreeable before it was doubly so 
now. ‘The rain fell profusely for about two hours, mak- 
ing the road a perfect mortar bed of mud. To escape 
this we found impossible and so most of us concluded to 
keep in the middle of the road, although at times we 
sank into the slush ankle deep. ; 

About noon, however, it stopped raining and we imag- 
ined that a halt for dinner would now be ordered without 
fail. But again we were doomed to disappointment. 
The march was continued right along, as though it was 
not necessary for the men either to rest or to eat. The 
day at length wore away, however, and about sundown 
we were ordered into camp, and the first twenty-four 
hours of this hurried retreat were over. After a night’s 
rest we were hurried forward, until at last, after some 
days of severe marching, we found ourselves again in 
Knoxville. 

This retreat was exceedingly hard upon the men. 
Many of them, becoming completely exhausted through 
lack of food and long and continuous marching, fell out 
of the ranks, lay down in some quiet place and went to 
sleep and were thus captured by the enemy’s cavalry, 
which followed us closely as we fell back. In addition 
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to all our other hardships our horses gave out and the 
men were compelled to lay hold of our heavy guns 
and assist in drawing them. One day the men of my 
company drew a gun some four miles in order to get it 
to the railroad where it could be loaded on the cars and 
taken to Knoxville, and the men of other companies were 
called upon to perform this same kind of work or other 
work equally severe and disagreeable. 

But Knoxville was reached at last, and for over a 
month we were allowed to remain in this place, and that 
month, “with naught to molest or make us afraid,” was 
heartily enjoyed by one and all. The report came to us 
that Longstreet had moved his whole army into Vir- 
ginia with the intention of joining General Lee, and this 
fact contributed greatly to our enjoyment. 

The defeat of Bragg at Chattanooga put us in com- 
munication with the North once more both by railroad 
and the Tennessee river. Early in the month of Febru- 
ary we were cheered by the arrival of several boats 
loaded with rations and clothing and bringing us huge 
piles of letters and papers from home. This arrival was 
the occasion for universal rejoicing among all the troops. 
For six long months they had at no time received over 
half rations and frequently none at all. Scarcely an 
article of clothing had been issued to them since they 
left Kentucky. But now there was to be a change! As 
soon as the boats could be unloaded full rations were is- 
sued and every man was fitted out with new clothing 
sufficient to meet all his wants and to render him com- 
fortable. The fact that we were once more in communi- 
cation with the friends at home also contributed largely 
to our happiness. In addition to all this, our compaign 
in East Tennessee had proven a success, the enemy had 
been driven from the state, the loyal people had been 
freed from his exactions and maltreatment and so, under 
the circumstances, we sang with cheerful voice that old 
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and familiar hymn with the wording slightly changed: 


Hail to the brightness of Knoxville’s glad morning, 
Joy to the land that in darkness has lain, 

Hushed be the accents of sorrow and mourning, 
Peace in this region begins her mild reign. 


But our pleasant life here could not continue long, and 
during the last of March we were moved up the country 
again as far as Jonesboro. In this vicinity we spent one 
day in an operation which is not treated of in any of our 
books on military tactics. Starting out at an early hour 
we were ordered to take to the railroad, to tear up the 
track, to burn the ties and to demolish things generally 
in as summary and effective a manner as possible. With 
commendable energy and determination we entered upon 
this work, and when night came we had accomplished 
so much that we were relieved from any further duty 
in that direction. Bridges and culverts were destroyed, 
ties were burned and rails were heated and twisted into 
every conceivable shape for the distance of several miles, 
and so complete was the ruin which marked our course 
that one of the East Tennessee rebels remarked that 
“them d—d Yanks beat the very devil for tearing up 
railroads.” 

Our next move brought us to Charleston, in the vicin- 
ity of Chattanooga. Here we found everything wearing 
a warlike appearance. Troops without number were 
encamped about the town. The hills in every direction 
were dotted thickly with tents while the valleys were 
packed full of artillery and baggage wagons. Every- 
thing indicated that there was important work ahead, 
and when the report reached us that we were to join Sher- 
man in his march toward Atlanta we came to the con- 
clusion that our “Campaigning in East Tennessee’ was at 


an end. 


THE ELEVENTH CORPS IN EAST TENNESSEE. 
BY CAPTAIN HARTWELL OSBORN.* 


The month of September, 1863, found the Eleventh corps 
guarding the communications of the Army of the Potomac 
upon the line of the Rapidan river in Virginia, where it con- 
fronted the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia on 
ground already familiar to both commands. Having borne 
an honorable part in the Gettysburg campaign, the corps 
had now returned to the scene of its former trials under 
Generals Pope, Burnside, and Hooker. The First Division, 
under General Gordon, had been transferred to the com- 
mand besieging Charleston, S. C., and the two remaining 
divisions numbered about 7,500 men. 

On September 23 the following identical telegram was 
sent by Secretary Stanton to Messrs. J. W. Garrett, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore; S. M. 
Felton, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railway, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; and Thomas A. Scott, general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania : 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., September 23, 1863. 11:15 P. M. 
Please come to Washington as quickly as you can. 
Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary. 


These dispatches, among many others, indicated the de- 
cision of the government to reinforce the army under 
General Rosecrans, which, shattered by the disastrous bat- 
tle of Chickamauga, was maintaining a precarious foothold - 
upon the left bank of the Tennessee river at Chattanooga. 
The situation of that army was indeed almost desperate. 


*Read Nov. 1, 1900. 
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The Confederates, flushed with victory, had drawn their 
lines close about Chattanooga, holding on the west the 
point of Lookout mountain and the left bank of the river 
for some miles beyond (a strong force being posted at 
Brown’s ferry), and on the east holding Missionary ridge 
to the mouth of Chickamauga creek. 

President Lincoln and his advisers at Washington now 
felt that speedy action was imperative. The confidential 
reports of Charles A. Dana, who was at this time visiting 
the armies of the West for the purpose of arriving at and 
reporting the exact condition of affairs to the President and 
the Secretary of War, indicated in most forcible terms the 
necessity for reorganization and reinforcements, and es- 
pecially for a change in commanders. Accordingly, orders 
were sent to General Sherman to march the Fifteenth corps 
to Stevenson, Alabama, following and repairing the line of 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad in his movement. 
General Burnside’s command had already arrived at Knox- 
ville, but the necessity for retaining a firm hold on the 
passes through the Blue Ridge to the east and a painful 
lack of supplies prevented his movement toward Chatta- 
nooga. Orders were issued calling General U. S. Grant to 
the command of the Military Division of the Mississippi, 
which comprised the three armies of the Ohio, the Cumber- 
land, and the Tennessee. These orders did not reach Gen- 
eral Grant until October 13, when he at once appointed 
General Sherman to succeed him as chief of the Army of 
the Tennessee, and indicated his wish that General Thomas 
should succeed General Rosecrans as Chief of the Army 
of the Cumberland. 

On October 10 Jefferson Davis made a visit of congratu- 
lation to General Bragg and his victorious army, and from 
the summit of Lookout mountain, pointing to the besieged 
Union Army, he prophesied a bold campaign which would 
either destroy that army or hurl it back to its farthest base. 

Marching from the bank of the Rapidan, the Eleventh 
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corps, on September 25, reported at Washington to General 
Hooker, who by order No. 427 of the War Department, 
upon that date had been assigned to the command of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth corps. A telegram from General 
Slocum, dated Brandy Station, September 25, to President 
Lincoln, contained a vigorous protest against serving with 
General Hooker, and offered his resignation. Pending re- 
ply, the Twelfth corps, under General Slocum, followed the 
Eleventh corps to Washington and reported to General 
Hooker. The movement of these corps from Washington 
to Bridgeport, Alabama, a distance of 994 miles, was a 
remarkable achievement. In addition to the 7,500 men of 
the Eleventh corps, the Twelfth corps required transporta- 
tion for some 10,000 men. The batteries of the two corps 
numbered twenty-five guns and twenty guns, respectively, 
while the train of wagons and ambulances numbered 717 
vehicles, requiring 3,402 animals for their use. This im- 
mense army and its material were transported to their 
destination in nine days, a triumph of good management, 
due to the energy and talents of Quartermaster-General 
Meigs, General McCallum, Director of Military Railways, 
and to the citizen railway officers who executed the move- 
ment. The journey was full of interest and incident. The 
men were conveyed in box cars, rudely seated, and accom- 
modating some thirty-six to forty men each; one passenger 
coach to each train provided partial quarters for the officers, 
and the impedimenta were loaded in such cars as chance 
provided. The contrast with the luxurious mode of modern 
conveyance is striking. The route followed was via the 
Baltimore & Ohio railway and the Pennsylvania lines to 
Louisville, thence via the Louisville and Nashville and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis roads, passing Wheel- 
ing, Columbus, Dayton, Indianapolis, Louisville, and Nash- 
ville. An amusing incident occurred en route. On Sep- 
tember 27 Superintendent Smith, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railway, wired Secretary Stanton that some officer had di- 
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rected that the Third Division, Eleventh corps, be held at 
Grafton for his arrival. The secretary at once demanded 
the name of the offender, and, learning that it was General 
Carl Schurz (who then, as always, was ready to suggest 
improvements upon existing methods), addressed him the 
following characteristic dispatch: 
War DepartMENT, September 27, 1863, 9:40 P. M. 

MaAjor-GENERAL ScHuRz, Fairmont. 

Major-General Hooker has the orders of this department 
to relieve you from command and put under arrest any 
officer who undertakes to delay or interfere with the orders 
and regulations of the railroad officers in charge of the 
transportation of troops. Epwin M. Stanton, 

: Secretary of War. 

The energetic secretary also suggested to the superin- 
tendent to delay forwarding such telegrams until the troops 
had gone forward, a method which had been followed by the 
train dispatcher. In spite of his remonstrances General 
Schurz failed to reach the head of his column. His final 
protest is dated October 1, and bears an indorsement, 
October 8, of General Hooker, to the effect that it was 
fortunate that his repeated attempts had not caused delay. 

The orders forbade General Hooker to go beyond Bridge- 
port, and his troops were, therefore, posted on the railway 
between Nashville and Bridgeport, acting as guards against 
the formidable cavalry raids set in motion by General Bragg, 
and being more readily supplied than would have been pos- 
sible nearer Chattanooga. The Union cavalry, finding it 
impossible to subsist at Chattanooga, had been distributed 
along the Tennessee river, both north and south of Chatta- 
nooga, presenting but a feeble curtain to the aggressive 
movements of the Confederate cavalry under Wheeler, For- 
rest, and S. D. Lee. On September 29 General Lee, who 
occupied northern Alabama, was directed to cross the river 
with a force of 2,500 well-mounted men; and General 
Roddy, with his brigade of 1,500 men, then at Tuscumbia, 
was ordered to join him. General Wheeler, with some 
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4,000 efficient sabres and several batteries, on September 
30 crossed the river at Cottonport, some sixty miles north 
of Chattanooga, and directed his march upon Pikeville, in 
the Sequatchie valley, marching all night, and thus reach- 
ing a commanding position before the Union cavalry could 
concentrate to forbid his march down the valley. By a 
most unfortunate chance, a provision train of some three 
hundred wagons was en route from McMinnville to Steven- 
son at the moment. Defeating the Union cavalry in detail, 
General Wheeler sent the major part of his command 
against McMinnville, where was a depot of considerable im- 
portance, and with some 1,500 sabres made a dash at An- 
derson, which he reached October 2, before help could 
arrive, and captured the entire train, which was promptly 
destroyed. Retiring, and avoiding serious fight, he 
joined his command before McMinnville, which he found 
defended by only 600 men, and it fell a speedy prey with 
its depots of subsistence, ammunition, and equipment. 
On October 4 General Crook entered McMinnville, only 
to find smoking embers of the stores, the rolling stock, 
station house, and neighboring bridges. Pursuing sharp- 
ly, General Crook prevented an attack upon Murfrees- 
borough, but was unable to avert the destruction of sev- 
eral miles of the railroad between Murfreesborough and 
Wartrace. 

General Wheeler avoided further fighting as far as 
possible, and on October g crossed the Tennessee river at 
Muscle Shoals. His successful expedition compelled Rose- 
crans to put his command upon half rations, and heavy rains 
destroyed the country roads so that he was compelled lit- 
erally to live from hand to mouth, and was in great 
danger of famine. 

About this date General Grant arrived at Cairo, and, 
having been informed by the Secretary of War (who 
journeyed to Indianapolis to meet him) of the order of the 
President investing him with the supreme command of 
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the three great armies of the West, made his plans for 
meeting the situation so alarming and so critical. He 
wired General Thomas at Chattanooga on October 19 
not to give up the place at any price. The new com- 
mander of the Army of the Cumberland replied at once, 
“We will hold the town till we starve.” He did not have 
to face that dire necessity, for General Grant was already 
on his way to Chattanooga, although suffering severely 
from a fall with his horse which, since August, had pre- 
‘vented him from mounting. He was to afford another 
instance of that method and order which always followed 
his sole command. Instead of divided commands and di- 
vided responsibilities, his iron will inspired respect, con- 
fidence and obedience, and success as uniformly followed. 

On October 24 Mr. Dana telegraphed the Secretary of 
War from Chattanooga as follows: “Grant arrived last 
night, wet, dirty, and well.” 

The master was now at hand. General Halleck’s reign 
was ended. General Rosecrans had left his army on the 
19th of October, cheerfully sacrificing his feelings upon 
the altar of common devotion to the cause. He met Gen- 
eral Grant in his car at night, en route to Stevenson, 
and cordially gave him considerable informatior as to 
the situation and the proposed operations for relief, and 
then passed off the scene—more sinned against than sin- 
ning. General Grant arrived at Stevenson October 21. 
Upon his arrival, General Howard, accompanied by his 
staff, proceeded to the railroad station and called upon 
him in his car. General Hooker’s headquarters were at 
Stevenson, and, learning of Grant’s arrival, he sent a staff 
officer to present his compliments and also an invitation 
to General Grant to visit him. General Grant declined to 
leave the car, and returned word by the officer that he 
would be pleased to see General Hooker in his car, if he 
wished to see him. The aide galloped back to headquar- 
ters, and very soon General Hooker, with his aides, ap- 
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peared on horseback and made a formal call on General 
Grant in his car. General Grant spent that night in Gen- 
eral Howard’s quarters at Bridgeport, making use of 
General Howard’s tent, which that officer vacated for 
him. Near the foot of the camp-bed he spied a flask of 
whiskey and said to General Howard, “That looks sus- 
picious, General.” “Yes,” said General Howard, “but 
that is not my flask. It was left by General Rosecrans 
who occupied my tent one night on his way North. I do 
not use whiskey, and cannot tell its quality. Will you try 
it?” “No,” replied Grant, “I do not drink whiskey. I 
do not drink at all.” And so that flask did not lose any 
of its contents that night. 

General Grant’s first effort was to supply the starving 
army. A plan, first suggested by General Rosecrans, had 
been matured by General Thomas and General William 
F. Smith, Chief Engineer, Army of the Cumberland. At 
daybreak on the 24th, General Grant, in company with 
Generals Thomas and Smith, visited the scene of opera- 
tions, approved the plan, which was simple and practical, 
and at once ordered it put into operation. The whole 
army knew before the day was ended that a master’s 
hand had seized the helm. The problem was by no means 
an easy one. The Tennessee river, flowing southwest 
from Chattanooga, is soon deflected to the east and then 
to the north by the mighty base of Lookout mountain. 
The peninsula formed by the eccentric course of the river 
resembles the moccasin worn by Indians, and is called 
Moccasin point. Opposite Chattanooga this peninsula is 
a little over three-fifths of a mile in width, and a direct 
road from Chattanooga to Brown’s ferry affords an ideal 
route for supplies. Farther to the west and south Rac- 
coon mountain dominates the river and the pass over the 
base of Lookout mountain, as well as the roads leading 
to the upper crossings of the Tennessee. It will always 
be a mystery to the military student why General Bragg 
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did not occupy the terraces of Raccoon mountain. It 
was the key to the situation, and had it been boldly oc- 
cupied the fate of the Army of the Cumberland would 
have been soon decided. Between the mouth of Lookout 
creek and Brown’s ferry a range of low hills, steep and 
well wooded divides Lookout valley. Between the nar- 
row wooded crests of these hills runs the railway, the road 
from Brown’s ferry to Kelly’s ferry, and the road over 
the base of Lookout mountain to Chattanooga. General 
Smith at once perceived the value and importance of this 
ridge of hills to the success of the scheme he proposed, 
and reported a plan, which was accepted and put in ac- 
tion at once. 

On October 24 General Thomas directed General 
Hooker to mass his command at Bridgeport, leaving one 
division of the Twelfth corps to guard the railroad be- 
tween Murfreesborough and Bridgeport, and at the same 
time ordered General Granger to send the First division 
of the Fourth corps and one brigade of the Fourteenth 
corps and a battery to cover Rankin’s ferry and Love’s 
ferry upon the right bank of the river opposite Shell- 
mound and Whitesides, to support and reinforce Hook- 
er’s command, should it be necessary. General Grant also 
immediately sent a telegram to General Sherman as fol- 
lows: “Drop everything east of Bear creek and march 
for Stevenson at once.” This telegram did not reach Gen- 
eral Sherman until the 30th, having been forwarded to 
General Crook at Athens by wire, and by him intrusted 
to Corporal Pike, an intelligent and adventurous soldier, 
fond of daring enterprises, who paddled down the river 
alone in a canoe, and, fortunately escaping the guerrillas, 
reached the Union lines at Tuscumbia, and was at once 
sent by General Blair to General Sherman at Iuka. Gen- 
eral Sherman had foreseen. the possibility of an order of 
this nature, and pushed forward his three divisions with- 
out a moment’s delay, at the same time ordering forward 
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from Memphis Dodge’s division of the Sixteenth corps, 
8,000 strong, and Tuttle’s division of the Fifteenth corps, 
from Vicksburg. 

On the 31st of October General Grant had under his 
hand in the three departments of the Cumberland (97,- 
016), the Ohio (49,367), and the Tennessee (84,159)— 
230,558 men of all arms, all moving upon practical lines 
to one purpose. The operations proposed by General 
Smith were enlarged by General Grant, who arranged 
for a movement by which the armies under Generals 
Thomas and Hooker should unite at Brown’s ferry. Com- 
bined operations of this nature are dangerous, and must 
be carried out with great precision to avoid failure; but 
the troops were veterans, and General Grant’s instruc- 
tions could not be misunderstood. General Smith had 
charge of the movement to capture the guard at Brown’s 
ferry and lay a pontoon bridge at that point. At about 4 
a. m. on the 28th of October fifty pontoons, each one 
loaded with twenty-four men and one officer, and two 
floats, carrying-sixty men each, all of Hazen’s brigade, 
Fourth corps, silently pushed off from the wharf at 
Chattanooga, and, concealed by a slight mist which cov- 
ered the water, and hugging the farther shore, drifted the 
six miles which intervened, passing the enemy’s pickets, 
and at daylight disembarked almost unnoticed at 
Brown’s ferry. When the enemy perceived the danger 
it was too late. The combat was sharp for a few mo- 
ments, but Generals Hazen and Turchin soon brought 
forward the rest of their brigades, which had been hidden 
upon the peninsula, and Brown’s ferry was won. The 
Confederate batteries on Lookout mountain essayed the 
destruction of the bridge, but to no purpose, and by noon 
the passage was secured. The Union loss was twenty- 
one killed and wounded. Meantime General Hooker had 
followed his instructions to the letter. Early in the 
morning of October 27 General Howard moved his com- 
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mand across the pontoon at Bridgeport. It consisted of 
two divisions of the Eleventh corps, under Schurz and 
Von Steinwehr, and had two companies of cavalry as ad- 
vance guards. General Geary followed with one division 
of the Twelfth corps. The route lay along the base of 
Raccoon mountain, following the line of railroad to Run- 
ning Water creek, and passed Shellmound near a cave 
remarkable only for the nitre works which had been 
operated by the enemy. Four roads from the southeast 
required picketing as the command advanced. The road 
was exceedingly rough, and, as caution was necessary, 
progress was slow; but the corps camped at Whitesides 
at 8 p. m. and spent an anxious night listening to the 
roar of the pontoon wagons as they jolted over the rocky 
mountain road en route to Love’s ferry, near Shell- 
mound, 

At 5 a. m.on Tuesday, October 28, the column ad- 
vanced, General Von Steinwehr’s division leading. The 
head of the command debouched into Lookout valley 
through the pass now called Hooker’s gap, about noon, 
and halting, the column was massed until all the troops 
had assembled. Scouts and cavalry preceded the move- 
ment which continued without interruption to Wauhat- 
chie. Lookout valley is about two miles in width, and is 
completely overlooked by the lofty crests of Lookout and 
Raccoon mountains on either side. A range of hills some 
300 feet in height, broken with narrow wooded crests, 
divides the valley for some three miles. From the lofty 
palisades of Lookout a Rebel flag waved defiance to the 
column and advised Generals Bragg and Longstreet of 
our numbers. Indeed, these generals were on the moun- 
tain at the time and had full knowledge of the movement 
from personal observation—for General Bragg had up to 
that moment refused to credit the reports which Long- 
street had pressed upon his attention that the Union 
forces were about to advance by Whitesides and Wau- 
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hatchie. The columns marching below him were proof 
positive, and he directed General Longstreet to move 
against the enemy with two divisions at once. Following 
the Eleventh corps, General Geary reached Wauhatchie / 
at 4:30 p. m., and, fatigued with the hard marching of 
the day, went into camp, not, however, without taking 
extraordinary precautions against surprise. General 
Howard continued his march from Wauhatchie about 2 
p. m., and about one mile from that point encountered 
the enemy in small force, apparently. General Long- 
street had placed a brigade on Raccoon mountain near 
the river some days previously, and his sharpshooters 
had driven the Union trains from the road upon the 
north side of the river. Scouts and skirmishers from this 
force retired before Howard’s advance, but the artillery 
posted on the point of Lookout vigorously shelled the 
column. So little attention was paid to this artillery 
practice that at the junction of the Chattanooga and 
Brown’s ferry roads the marching column passed Gen- 
eral Hooker, sitting on his horse quietly, as if to assure 
the troops that there was no sort of danger; and at 4:30 
p. m. the Army of the Cumberland and the Army of the 
Potomac shook hands, rejoicing at giving and receiving 
timely aid. 

The two divisions of the Eleventh corps bivouacked 
near Brown’s ferry, Von Steinwehr’s division on the left 
and Schurz’s division on the right, just covering the val- 
ley from the river to Raccoon mountain and facing south 
toward Wauhatchie. 

General Geary, at Wauhatchie, was some three miles 
from Howard at Brown’s ferry, and Longstreet was not 
slow to see the opportunity for a surprise and a night at- 
tack on both commands; but the divisions promised by 
General Bragg were so late in arriving that he supposed 
the plan had been dropped, until General Jenkins, com- 
manding Hood’s division, reported at 6 p. m. that his 
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command was in position and that McLaw’s division had 
not been ordered forward. General Jenkins was a gal- 
lant soldier and persisted in attempting the enterprise 
with his command alone. Accordingly, about 10 p. m., 
the outposts of Schurz’s division, posted near the road, 
which, crossing Lookout mountain and Lookout creek, 
runs west to Kelly’s ford, were disturbed by the advance 
of the enemy, and the Union forces began picket firing, 
which alarmed both General Howard and General Geary ; 
but it soon subsided. The bright moonlight of the Octo- 
ber night enabled General Jenkins to place his troops 
with precision, and about midnight Bratton’s brigade 
made a sudden and determined attack on Geary’s iso- 
lated command of some 1,500 men. The contest was 
fierce and the valley re-echoed with the din of arms as 
the intrepid Geary repelled an attack which at one time 
almost enveloped his command. Major C. H. Howard, 
senior aide upon the staff of General O. O. Howard, was 
awake and was writing in his tent a letter to his sweet- 
heart when the noise of battle at Wauhatchie broke the 
silence of the night. Possibly the boys and girls who 
comprise General C. H. Howard’s family may take some 
romantic interest in that letter; but at any rate he was 
awake about It p. m. and gave the alarm when the picket 
firing began. General Howard at once sent him to Von 
Steinwehr with orders to drive the enemy from his front, 
and another aide to General Schurz directing the latter 
to march his division quickly toward the firing line 
which was in the direction of Wauhatchie, and which 
grew heavier every moment. 

General Howard himself, with a squadron of cavalry, 
struck out for Geary’s command at once, bearing to the 
right along the foothills of the Raccoon range. He 
reached Geary just after his son, Lieutenant Geary, had 
been killed, and brought him the cheering news that 
Schurz had been ordered to march his division to his aid 
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and ought to arrive very soon, or at least reach the flank 
of the attacking force. General Howard had galloped 
rapidly with his escort and on the way fell in with some 
of the enemy who had straggled in the darkness in the 
woods. When asked to what commands they belonged, 
these men replied, to Alabama and other Confederate 
regiments. General Howard called out to them to fall 
in, and took them along without explaining at the mo- 
ment he was a Union officer. The capture of these 
troops confirmed the idea that General Longstreet had 
attempted a night attack on the Twelfth corps, and, 
guided by the artillery and infantry firing, he was soon 
at Geary’s side, who was hard pressed and greatly re- 
lieved to learn that the Eleventh corps was on the way 
to his aid. The three brigades of General Schurz turned 
out with rapidity and were under arms before midnight. 
Tyndale’s brigade, moving toward Geary, was fired upon 
from the hill south of the Chattanooga road, and Gen- 
eral Hooker, who, at sound of firing, was in the saddle, 
directed him to advance and drive the enemy from the 
hill. The firing from Tyndale’s Hill delayed the march 
of Hecker’s brigade about forty-five minutes, but he at 
last received orders to move, and joined General Geary 
about 5 a.m. In the mean time Colonel Orland Smith’s 
brigade of the Second division had marched upon the 
Brown’s ferry road south to the sound of battle, and, 
passing near the hill just north of the Chattanooga road, 
was fired on by the scouts of Law’s brigade, which was 
intrenching on the hills at the foot of which the Second 
division was marching to the sound of Geary’s battle. 
Halting his command, Colonel Smith prepared for of- 
fense. Major Howard at this moment arrived with an 
inquiry from General Howard and an order to attack at 
once. Colonel Smith had at hand but three regiments, 
the Thirty-third Massachusetts, Seventy-third Ohio, and 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth New York, the Fifty- 
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fifth Ohio having been placed on picket at once upon ar- 
riving at Brown’s ferry. Two officers of that regiment; 
Lieutenants Boalt and Osborn, not being on duty, at- 
tached themselves to the Seventy-third Ohio, and took 
part in the engagement. Colonel Smith, placing the Sev- 
enty-third Ohio and the Thirty-third Massachusetts in 
line (the One Hundred and Thirty-sixth New York be- 
ing in reserve), gave orders to storm the hill with the 
bayonet. The first attempt was not successful, but mak- 
ing a second effort, placing the One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-sixth New York on the left, the brigade of but 700 
men crowned the hill and dislodged Law’s brigade of 
some 1,500 men, capturing about forty men, together 
with a quantity of intrenching tools. The loss of Smith’s 
brigade was 162 killed and wounded, among the former 
being Captain Bookwalter, of the Seventy-third Ohio, and 
among the latter Colonel A. B. Underwood, of the Thir- 
ty-third Massachusetts. This feat of arms received, as it 
deserved, heartfelt praise from General Thomas, and an 
especial tribute from General Meigs, Quartermaster- 
General, who was on the field the next day. 

The failure of Law’s brigade to arrest the movement 
of the Eleventh corps alarmed General Jenkins, who 
withdrew Bratton’s brigade at once and retired his entire 
command as day broke upon the field. Geary had lost 
some 216 men and the enemy probably twice as many. 
This failure of the Confederates to drive away the reliev- 
ing force under Hooker surrendered the line to the Union 
force. Mitchell’s and Whitaker’s brigades of Davis’s 
division, Fourteenth corps, reinforced General Hooker, 
and wagon-trains of provisions at once began to move 
from Kelly’s Ferry by the new and short route to Chatta- 
nooga, thus insuring full supplies to the starving army ; for 
steamers loaded with provisions had followed Hooker’s 
expedition, and both the route via Whitesides to Brown’s 
Ferry and the Jasper route were made use of. 
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As day broke on the hills, since dignified with the names 
of the victors (Smith’s Hill and Tyndale’s Hill), a general 
strange to the command strode down the line, attracting 
attention by his energetic praise of the action and his vig- 
orous compliment to the troops. It was General P. H. 
Sheridan, who, at the sound of cannon, had mounted his 
horse in Chattanooga and traversed the difficult road, cross- 
ing the river twice, to satisfy himself of the success of the 
scheme to supply the army, and to welcome the victors. 
During the day General Hooker formed a strong line and 
his command of the river below Chattanooga was not again 
threatened. The Fifty-fifth Ohio was posted on Smith’s 
hill and for some weeks picketed the bank of Lookout creek 
while the wagon-trains moved continuously from Kelly’s 
Ferry to Chattanooga, passing under the fire of the bat- 
teries on Lookout mountain, but without casualties. The 
command was camped just under the brow of the hill and 
lost but one man from the enemy’s fire during the occupa- 
tion. General Schurz, having failed to reinforce General 
Geary as General Hooker had ordered and intended, was 
made the subject of uncomplimentary remark in General 
Hooker’s report of the battle. He demanded, as did also 
Colonel Hecker, a court of inquiry, and exhibited much 
skill in his defense before the court, which exonerated him. 
Colonel Hecker was relieved of blame, having been able to 
show that the delay of his command was by order of Gen- 
eral Hooker himself. 

The conduct of the two corps from the Army of the Poto- 
mac in the engagements in Lookout valley received ample 
praise in the following telegram from Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral Meigs to Secretary Stanton: 

CHATTANOOGA, October 29, 1863. 
E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War: 
Last night the Eleventh corps entered upon this central 


campaign. General Geary, some four miles up the Look- 
out Valley, being attacked by Longstreet, the Eleventh 
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corps marched to his aid, and in a night attack accomplished 
one of the most brilliant feats of the campaign. Only after 
walking over the ground to-day do I fully appreciate the 
exploit. The whole affair is most creditable to those troops 
from the Army of the Potomac. 
M. C. MErtcs, 
Quartermaster-General. 

On November 7, also General Thomas issued a com- 
plimentary order, in which he said: 

The column under Major-General Hooker, which took 
possession of the line from Bridgeport to the foot of Look- 
out Mountain, deserve great credit for their brilliant suc- 
cess in driving the enemy from every position which they 
attacked. The bayonet charge made by the troops of Gen- 
eral Howard up a steep and difficult hill, over two hundred 
feet high, will rank among the most distinguished feats of 
arms of this war. 

The tide of fortune, which up to this time had so signally 
favored the Confederate cause, now began to set strongly 
in favor of the Union armies. The Confederate troops, 
seeing the situation gradually changing against them, de- 
manded to be led to new enterprises. But General Bragg 
had not secured the confidence of his army. The tremen- 
dous losses at Chickamauga, dissensions among the gener- 
als, and inaction in the presence of an enterprising foe dis- 
couraged the rank and file of his army. At a council of 
war held November 3, General Longstreet had proposed a 
movement against Hooker in Lookout Valley, and had 
urged, also, the abandonment of the lines about Chatta- 
nooga, taking position behind the Chickamauga and mov- 
ing in force against Burnside in East Tennessee. His argu- 
ments were unsuccessful, and he felt that he did not pos- 
sess the confidence of the General-in-Chief, who, cold, dis- 
tant, and living within himself, did not know how to make 
himself popular with either his generals or his soldiers. 
Bragg’s total force now consisted of about 64,000 men. 
General Burnside had posted the Army of the Ohio upon 
the southeastern slope of the Cumberland Mountains, occu- 
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pying Knoxville. His right extended to the Tennessee at 
Loudon, the cavalry holding Philadelphia, three miles south 
of that river. The Confederate general, Samuel Jones, with 
a small division, threatened his left on the Watauga river. 
General Bragg, appreciating the movement of Sherman to- 
ward Grant’s right, proposed to send Longstreet with his 
corps of 20,000 men against Burnside, and by a quick move- 
ment crush the Army-of the Ohio and return in time to 
meet the reinforcements under Sherman. Misjudging the 
force required, he withheld Walker’s division at the last 
moment, and General Longstreet moved on November 4, 
having a force of about 15,000 men, to meet and defeat 
General Burnside, with an available fighting army of 20,000 
men. General Burnside was alert to the situation. He re- 
tired before General Longstreet slowly, retarding his march 
and delaying without fighting more than was necessary, and 
kept Longstreet so fully employed that General Bragg was 
constrained on November 23 to send him aid, part of which 
was recalled in great haste by the threatening events which 
culminated in disaster, 

In the meantime General Sherman was pushing his col- 
umn along with all the energy of which he was capable. 
The situation is well described in one of his inimitable let- 
ters to Admiral Porter, with whom he kept up a breezy 
correspondence. Writing from Iuka, October 25, he says: 

“Tt is not villanous saltpetre that makes one’s life so hard, 
but grub and mules. Still, we will make it all right.” 

General Grant appreciated the fact that General Bragg 
had repaired his losses in great measure, and, advised of 
Longstreet’s departure, was anxious to strike the depleted 
enemy, tor General Bragg’s army, on November 15, after 
Longstreet’s departure, comprised only about 43,000 in- 
fantry; but it had 112 pieces of artillery and some 12,000 
cavalry; and he awaited the arrival of General Sherman 
with anxiety. We can understand his pleasure at learning, 
on November 15, from General Sherman in person, that 
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his head of column was at Bridgeport, and that he would 
have his command massed by the 17th. 

The plan of operations which General Grant had ma- 
tured during the long wait for Sherman’s command pro- 
posed to attack the Confederate Army upon the north end 
of Missionary Ridge, where it slopes down to the Tennes- 
see river, and by bringing successively his divisions to bear 
from left to right, complete the movement by turning the 
left of the Confederate line, which rested upon Lookout 
mountain. He had at his command nearly 60,000 men, but 
the execrable roads, made worse by a furious storm, de- 
layed the movement, which was set for November 20. The 
intention was to place the Eleventh corps upon Moccasin 
Point Peninsula, where it could reinforce Hooker at Wau- 
hatchie or Sherman at the north end of Missionary Ridge. 

The head of General Sherman’s command did not reach 
Brown’s Ferry until the 20th, the rear of the column being 
still near Bridgeport, and the operation was suspended until 
the 22d. A fierce storm on the 21st threatened the safety 
of the pontoon at Brown’s Ferry, after two divisions of the 
Fifteenth corps had crossed, and Ewing’s and Osterhaus’s 
were unable to pass—and the 23d was set for the day of 
battle. At 1 p. m. on the 22d the Eleventh crops crossed 
the pontoon at Brown’s Ferry and at nightfall bivouacked 
in Chattanooga upon the slope of the plateau crowned by 
Fort Wood, having at last joined hands with its comrades 
of the Western army. The passing of Sherman’s forces 
over the pontoon bridge at Brown’s Ferry was of course 
noted and reported to General Bragg; but he does not seem 
to have apprehended General Grant’s design, and, evidently 
supposing the movement was one to reinforce Burnside, on 
the 22d directed General Buckner to move two brigades to 
reinforce Longstreet, now pressing hard upon Knoxville. 
Other troops were detached to the south toward Gordon’s 
Mills, which Ewing’s division had seemed to threaten from 
Trenton. On the 23d of March, therefore, the Eleventh 
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corps, massed before Fort Wood, witnessed the deploy- 
ment of the Army of the Cumberland as it left the lines 
about Chattanooga and advanced upon the enemy which 
had so lately held it at bay. 

The massing of the Eleventh corps upon the sloping 
plateau northeast of Chattanooga had not escaped the at- 
tention of the Confederate generals. An eye-witness, who 
was in fact telegraph operator for General Bragg during 
the battle, related this incident to the writer. It was the 
custom for the Confederate general officers to assemble at 
General Bragg’s headquarters daily soon after the morning 
meal, for conference and to observe the Union Army, whose 
lines were in full view. On this morning General Bragg 
announced that his spies had reported Grant’s arrival in 
Chattanooga, and that the massing of troops on the slope 
was evidently with the intention of holding a review in his 
honor. General Breckenridge stood apart, intently regard- 
ing the Union lines through his field-glass for some time; 
but at length, shutting up his glass abruptly, he strode to 
the group and remarked, “General Bragg, in about fifteen 
minutes you are going to see the damnedest review you 
ever saw. I am going to my command.” The remark 
broke up the session, all the officers following his example 
at once, and soon the “review” began. 

It would be difficult to imagine a grander theater for a 
great battle than the one upon which Grant’s 60,000 sol- 
diers were to manceuvre against the 43,000 of Bragg. From 
the frowning mass of Lookout upon the south, to the north 
where Missionary Ridge abuts upon the waters of the Ten- 
nessee, the numerous elevations of the plain, nearly two 
miles in width, afforded unusual opportunity for the pomp 
and circumstance of war. It is interesting to note the com- 
position of the forces arrayed for deadly contest. On the 
right, General Hooker’s command was composed of one 
division from the Army of the Potomac (Geary’s, of the 
Twelfth), one from the Army of the Cumberland (Cruft’s, 
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of the Fourth corps), and one from the Army of the Ten- 
nessee (Osterhaus’s, of the Fifteenth corps, numbering in 
all 9,680 men. In the center General Thomas had two divi- 
sions of the Fourth cerps under General Granger, and two 
divisions of the Fourteenth corps under General Palmer, 
with two divisions of the Eleventh corps under General 
Howard. Upon the left Sherman had, besides the two divi- 
sions of the Fifteenth corps, General Jefferson C. Davis’s 
division of the Fourteenth corps and General John E. 
Smith’s division of the Seventeenth corps. 

The movement of General Sherman’s command to its as- 
signed position opposite the north end of Missionary Ridge 
being practically assured, General Grant ordered a recon- 
naissance in force by Wood’s division of the Fourth corps, 
supported by Sheridan, Howard’s Eleventh corps being in 
reserve. From the summit of Fort Wood, from Cameron 
hill and numerous other elevations, groups of spectators 
watched the initial movements of the battle,—Generals 
Grant, Thomas, Granger, Wood, Hunter, Quartermaster- 
General Meigs, Assistant Secretary C. A. Dana, and other 
important officials. On the other side the novelty of the 
spectacle caused the Confederate officers to group them- 
selves at points of vantage and to become targets for the 
great guns which began hurling missiles from Fort Wood 
and the fort on Cameron hill. Wood’s division of the 
Fourth corps deployed and moved forward to its outposts 
immediately in front of the Eleventh corps, Hazen’s brigade 
on the right and Willich’s brigade on the left, with Beatty 
in support of the left near Citico creek. General Sheridan’s 
division prolonged the line to the right, the Fourteenth 
Corps continued the formation to Chattanooga creek. The 
right division formed en echelon. 

From the elevated position of the Eleventh corps the 
scene was magnificent, as at 1 p. m. the Union line advanced, 
preceded by a cloud of skirmishers. There was sharp fight- 
ing at several points on the line, but in a short time Orch- 
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ard Knob was taken, and on the right, where Hazen’s com- 
mand met with severe resistance, Brushy hill was captured. 
All the ground taken was covered with breastworks. 
Bridge’s battery of the Fourth corps, Lieutenant Merkle’s 
regular battery, and Dilger’s Ohio battery of the Eleventh 
corps were sent forward to points on the advanced line, and 
their volleying discharges during the rest of the afternoon 
assured us of the complete possession of the line. At 3 
p. m. General Howard deployed the Eleventh Corps upon 
the left of Granger’s corps, General Schurz upon the right, 
General von Steinwehr upon the left. Tyndale’s brigade of 
the Third division connected with Sam Beatty’s brigade of 
the Fourth corps, the left of the corps resting upon Citico 
creek, a small stream running northwest from Missionary 
Ridge to the Tennessee river. Preceded by a strong skir- 
mish line. The corps was rapidly moved forward, driving 
the enemy over the East Tennessee Railroad, where the line 
rested, the skirmish line of Smith’s brigade occupying an ele- 
vation upon which was a brick house that had been used as a 
defense by the enemy. Colonel Orland Smith, command- 
ing the brigade, reconnoitered the position, and during the 
evening adjusted the line to the situation. In this advance 
the Thirty-third New Jersey was for the first time engaged, 
losing three killed and twenty wounded. 

During this afternoon’s engagement the Eleventh corps 
was more directly under the eye of General Grant than at 
any other time. Reports from the front were taken to him 
while he made his headquarters in Fort Wood, and he sent 
orders directly to General Howard approving of his dis- 
positions. One of these orders, written in pencil by Gen- 
eral Grant in his own order book, with date and hour, and 
handed by him to a staff officer to take to General Howard, 
was, afterwards, when the battle was over and the fruits 
of victory fully realized throughout the country, sent to the 
Sanitary Fair at Cincinnati, and sold at auction to raise 
funds for the hospitals. It brought, as was reported, the 
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sum of $1,100. About 5 p. m. General Grant, with General 
Thomas and a small retinue of staff officers, visited the line 
of battle of the corps. The skirmishing was still sharp and 
bullets flew across the field as they reached the line. There 
was some good-natured chaffing about the propriety of 
ducking when it was certain to be too late, but it was agreed 
that it was proper to dodge the big ones. 

The morning of the 24th found the lines well protected 
by earthworks and rifle pits, but the Fifty-fifth Ohio lost 
a valuable officer—Lieutenant Bromley—by the fire of a 
sharpshooter on the line of the East Tennessee Railroad. 
The Seventy-third Ohio was at 9 a. m. sent across Citico 
creek near its mouth, and, deploying a strong line, swept 
the front of the left flank clear of the enemy as far as the 
East Tennessee Railroad. This regiment was retained in 
this position to cover a later movement. All that day the 
line rested, but the day was not one of rest for the soldiers 
of Hooker’s command in Lookout valley. Although com- 
plete strangers to each other, the divisions under Cruft, 
Geary and Osterhaus were not unknown, for each command 
had a history which commanded respect and confidence. At 
8 a. m. the Twelfth corps, under Geary, moved up Lookout 
creek beyond the lines of Stevenson’s division, which occu- 
pied the western front of the mountain, and, ascending the 
steep slope till its right rested upon the palisade near the 
top, turned to the north and began the movement which 
ended late at night with the complete overthrow of the 
enemy. From the picket line of the Eleventh corps the 
smoke of battle was visible and the distant roar of heavy 
guns was heard as the batteries of Moccasin Point battered 
the sides of the mountain wherever the retreating enemy 
appeared. As the victorious flags passed the Craven house 
at dusk, and the flashes of the guns were visible in the 
darkness late at night, great exultation filled our hearts. 
Lookout mountain had fallen and General Hooker’s com- 
mand was now the right wing of Grant’s army. 
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During the 24th, while the Army of the Cumberland 
threatened the Confederate force upon Missionary Ridge, 
and while ‘Bragg was forced to witness the turning of his 
left flank without the power to hinder or stay the disaster, 
General Sherman had completed the massing of his army 
and its artillery opposite the mouth of the South Chicka- 
mauga. General Giles A. Smith’s brigade had reached the 
banks of the North Chickamauga prepared to embark in 
the pontoon boats which would compose the bridge. [re- 
quent and violent rain storms had caused the river to rise 
so rapidly as to carry away the Brown’s Ferry Bridge, by 
which accident Osterhaus had found himself under the 
orders of General Hooker. The morning of the 25th, there- 
fore, found General Sherman’s command actively engaged 
at a very early hour in crossing the Tennessee opposite Gen- 
eral Bragg’s right flank. Giles A. Smith’s brigade made 
use of the pontoon boats, floating down from North Chick- 
amauga to the mouth of South Chickamauga Creek, and at 
2:30 a. m. effected a landing on the left bank, surprising 
and capturing the rebel picket. By daylight a force of 
8,000 men had entrenched themselves and fortified the 
_ bridge head. The steamer Dunbar came up from Chat- 
tanooga and was of great service in crossing the horses of 
the officers and of the artillery. The bridge was completed 
by I p. m., and Sherman’s whole force at once crossed and 
took position for offense. On the 22nd General Howard 
had prepared for connecting with Sherman’s command by 
placing Wheeler’s Thirteenth New York Battery on a 
prominent knoll upon the north bank of the river, where 
his guns commanded a good portion of the interval be- 
tween Fort Wood and the railroad tunnel through the 
ridge. Being called to open communication with Sher- 
man’s right, about 9 a. m., with three regiments of Busch- 
beck’s brigade and a small escort of cavalry, he marched on 
a road near the river at very considerable personal risk 
from the enemy’s sharpshooters, and arrived at the pon- 
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toon just as the last boat was placed in position. General 
Sherman himself was on this boat and responded heartily 
to the welcome given him by the one-armed General, who 
was henceforth to be for the rest of the war his faithful 
and trusted lieutenant. General Howard had taken the pre- 
caution to deploy Krzyzanowski’s brigade on the northeast 
of Citico creek, under the range of Wheeler’s guns, and 
thus insured open communication along the river with 
Buschbeck, whom he left to skirmish on Sherman’s right, 
and returned to his corps headquarters. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 25th, in accordance with instructions from Gen- 
eral Thomas, he prepared to co-operate with General Sher- 
man. General von Steinwehr was directed to advance his 
left to the railroad, which he did with little opposition, 
his extreme flank resting near the crossing of the East 
Tennesse and Western and Atlantic roads. At 9:45 a. m. 
the corps was rejoicing over the display of the Union 
flag, which could be seen floating in triumph upon the 
summit of Lookout Mountain, when orders were received 
to move to the left and join Sherman’s command, At 10:45 
a. m. the corps arrived at the pontoon bridge, where it was 
massed, awaiting Sherman’s order. General Sherman, upon 
developing the position of the enemy, soon discovered that 
there had been a serious misapprehension as to the charac- 
ter of the ground; for Missionary Ridge, which from Chat- 
tanooga had seemed to be continuous, was in reality broken 
by transverse ridges having deep ravines between them. 
General Hardee, who commanded the Confederate right 
wing, knew well how to take advantage of these conditions 
and had taken position upon the most commanding of these 
ridges near the tunnel, and, having strongly fortified it, 
awaited attack. Cleburne’s division, which its chief had in- 
spired with his own fiery spirit, occupied the post of danger 
and held its ground in spite of the most daring assaults, in 
which Buschbeck’s brigade, now serving with Ewing’s divi- 
sion, took part, the Twenty-seventh and paren iied 
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Pennsylvania earning special mention for good conduct. 
General Howard was soon directed by General Sherman 
in person to take position on the extreme left of the line, 
relieving troops that were needed for attack on the ridge. 
As his corps moved to its position the fighting seemed furi- 
ous to the marching troops, but General Sherman in his re- 
port calls it a “pretty smart” engagement. The corps formed 
with its left on Chickamauga creek, near Boyce’s Station, 
and remained in that position all night. Late at night the 
news reached us that Hooker had crossed from Lookout 
mountain via Rossville to the left rear of the enemy and that 
the Army of the Cumberland, in one of the most heroic 
charges of any war, had broken the enemy’s center, and 
driven it in confusion from its chosen position. 

At daylight on the 26th the corps moved in pursuit of the 
enemy. General Davis had moved at midnight, crossing 
the Chickamauga on the pontoon near its mouth, and, after 
vainly trying to reconstruct the bridge at Boyce’s, General 
Howard followed, and soon came upon evidences of the hur- 
ried retreat of the Confederate army. Chickamauga sta- 
tion had been the main subsistence depot for the enemy. 
Stores of provisions, ammunition and forage, a bridge 
train and some guns of large bore, recently arrived, were 
here, and General Hardee had made some preparations 
for defense, sufficient to allow his command to replenish 
their haversacks at least. The defence was soon over- 
come by General Davis, and the Eleventh corps found 
only smoking ruins and a road strewn with abandoned 
military stores as far as Graysville, where it camped for 
the night. The Fifty-fifth Ohio, while guarding the 
flank of the corps as it passed the Tyner station road, 
captured one Confederate officer and five men bearing 
dispatches. 


General Eli Long, with a cavalry brigade about 1,500 
strong, had marched toward Cleveland on the 24th with 
orders from General Thomas to destroy the enemy’s 
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communications in that direction. The same night he 
destroyed a depot at Ooltewah, and on the following day 
drove the cavalry of the enemy from Cleveland and sent 
detachments to destroy the railroad between Cleveland 
and Dalton, which was successfully accomplished, and 
the large copper rolling-mill at Cleveland was also de- 
stroyed. Early on the 27th, being attacked by the Rebel 
General Kelly with a superior force, having artillery, he 
retired on Chattanooga, where he was directed to report 
to General Sherman. 

On Friday morning, November 27, the corps marched 
from Graysville to Parker’s Gap, near the Cleveland and 
Dalton Railroad, and about noon Colonel Orland Smith 
was sent with his brigade and Hecker’s brigade of the 
Third division to break the railroad at Red Clay. No 
incident worthy of note occurred on the march except 
the capture of Lieutenant Mason and two men of the 
enemy’s cavalry endeavoring to communicate with Gen- 
eral Bragg. The railroad was reached about dark and 
thoroughly destroyed for two miles, the rails being 
heated in fires made by using cross-ties and afterward 
being bent and twisted. This detachment returned with- 
out delay to the Gap, reaching camp at midnight. Satur- 
day was spent in resting, but on Sunday, November 29, 
the command set out for the relief of Knoxville. Gen- 
eral Grant had in mind the necessity for sending speedy 
relief to General Burnside, and had ordered General 
Granger, with the Fourth corps, to undertake the expedi- 
tion; but, impatient at the evident reluctance of General 
Granger to move at once, and finding it difficult to pro- 
vision his army about Chattanooga, he gave the direction 
of the short campaign for the relief of Burnside to Gen- 
eral Sherman, directing him to feed his command from 
the country bordering on the Hiawassee river, which was 
rich in cattle and grain. General Granger was directed 
to march by the river road and was to be followed by a 
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steamer loaded with provisions for ten days, which could 
supply them en route. The troops of Sherman’s new 
command were ill equipped for such service. Both the 
Eleventh and Fifteenth corps had stored their knapsacks 
before entering upon the battle at Missionary Ridge, and 
were in strictly light marching order; even blankets had 
been discarded by most of the men, but Burnside’s army 
was reported to be in distress, and no word of complaint 
was heard as the long column filed north, marching in 
the cold and rain to the relief of comrades in dire need. 


General Longstreet had been deprived of telegraphic 
communication with General Bragg since November 24. 
When the wires suddenly became silent this energetic 
Confederate, feeling himself isolated and menaced, at 
once determined to attempt the assault of the works about 
Knoxville. His lieutenants protested and raised object- 
ions, but failed to shake his resolution, his answer being 
that there was honor and safety only in a brave attempt. 
Accordingly, at daybreak on the 29th, a determined as- 
sault was made by three Confederate brigades, well sup- 
ported by sufficient reserves, upon Fort Sanders, an 
earthwork on the south of the city near the Tennessee 
river, garrisoned by 220 men of the Seventy-ninth New 
York and Seventeenth Michigan and two batteries of 
artillery. The attack failed, the column meeting with 
serious loss. Upwards of 750 men were killed and 
wounded and 216 taken prisoners, the Union forces sus- 
tained a loss of only thirteen men disabled. Within half 
an hour after this repulse General Longstreet was ad- 
vised that General Bragg “had retired before superior 
numbers,” and later in the day that “he had retired to 
Dalton, and General Longstreet must depend upon his 
own resources.” There was need, therefore, for prompt 
movement, although some days elapsed before General 
Sherman was advised of the situation. 

On Monday, November 30, the Eleventh corps, having 
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camped at Cleveland the previous night, marched for 
Charleston, where the railroad crosses the Hiawassee 
river. The Fifty-Fifth Ohio in advance threw out a 
skirmish line and meeting the enemy’s pickets drove them 
at the double-quick, General Howard being with the 
advance. The picket fires were burning, but the railroad 
bridge and a rude pontoon had been damaged. Crossing 
in boats, the advance secured five cars of provisions and 
forage. By midnight the bridge had been repaired and 
all the command crossed over. Continuing in the ad- 
vance, Howard marched, December 1, to Athens and, 
passing through Philadelphia on December 2, camped 
near Loudon, where the Tennessee is spanned by a rail- 
road bridge. This had been broken by the enemy, who 
had assembled a train of three locomotives and forty- 
eight cars and plunged them into the river through the 
broken spans. 

General Sherman, with three divisions of the Fifteenth 
corps, reached Philadelphia on the 2d of December, and 
was also joined at that point by General Granger, who 
had hastened his march and crossed the Hiawassee at 
Kincannon’s Ferry, ten miles west of Charleston. 
General Sherman had then eight divisions to bring 
against Longstreet. He had directed Colonel Long with 
the cavalry to move on his right. On the night of the 
2d, desiring to reach General Burnside with news of his 
advance, he directed Colonel Long to move upon Knox- 
ville with a picked force from his command. Colonel 
Audenreid of General Sherman’s staff rode with this 
force, which reached Knoxville in safety on the morning 
of December 4, assuring the army of the Ohio of the near 
approach of the relieving army. Thursday, December 
3, the Eleventh corps marched through Loudon and 
camped on the bank of the Little Tennessee, where it 
remained till December 5 at 1 A. M., when it crossed the 
stream on an ingenious bridge composed of wagons that 
had been abandoned by Vaughan’s Confederate brigade, 
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which had been resisting our advance. The corps 
-marched via Unitia and reached Louisville by dark, hav- 
ing marched more than twenty miles. The Fifteenth 
corps marched via Morganton, where General Wilson 
displayed unusual ability as an engineer by constructing 
a bridge over the Little Tennessee out of most indifferent 
materials, and with few or no tools. General Davis had 
crossed his division over the bridge at Davis’s Ford, and 
Granger at Morganton; so that on the evening of Decem- 
ber 5 General Sherman had his entire army in position 
for hostile advance on the Confederate force about Knox- 
ville. Happily, a messenger from General Burnside 
reached him at night with the news of Longstreet’s de- 
parture.* On Sunday, the 6th, General Sherman, with 
his corps commanders, rode to Knoxville, and the troops 
enjoyed a much needed rest. General Burnside’s com- 
mand was not found starving. On the contrary, they 
had been able to secure abundant supplies by means of 
the river, and could have held out a long time. 

The relief of Knoxville having been accomplished, 
orders for the return to Chattanooga were given. Gen- 
eral Granger and the Fourth corps remained with Gen- 
eral Burnside, who was soon relieved by General Foster. 
The Union force in Knoxville carried on a winter cam- 
paign with only moderate activity against Longstreet, 
who passed the winter in the rich valleys of the Holston 
and its tributaries. The Eleventh corps upon its return 
march crossed the foot-bridge of wagons at Davis’ ford 
Saturday, December 5, and halted at Athens. The Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth corps stretched out to the east near 
Tellico Plains, threatening General Brage’s right flank. 
Colonel Hecker’s brigade marched to Charleston and re- 
paired the bridge over the Hiawassee, which the Rebel 
cavalry had broken after our march to the north. Mon- 
day, December 7, the command again moved to the 


*Longstreet withdrew December 3.—Ed. 
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south by easy marches, halting at Cleveland, where cot- 
fee and hard bread once more cheered our tired souls. 
Upon the afternoon of Wednesday, December 16, the 
corps passed through McDaniel’s gap in the White Oak 
range. As the head of the second division emerged from 
the gap it was halted by some unknown obstacle, and 
the column, gradually pressing forward, in the course 
of an hour packed the defile as closely as men could 
stand. A heavy rain poured down unceasingly. As the 
minutes increased to hours the men passed through all 
stages of feeling. They sang army songs, they shouted 
and swore, and still the head of the column halted; and 
it was past midnight when the last water-soaked, tired 
soldier waded in the darkness to his bivouac on a rail, 
if so fortunate as to secure one. It was reported in the 
morning that General Schurz had passed the defile eariy 
and had appropriated the best location he could find for 
his division camp, and that it consumed some hours to 
reach General Howard, who directed General Schurz to 
march his command to its appointed camp. This was at 
last effected, and discipline restored. 

Early in the morning of December 17, the writer was 
detailed to report at corps headquarters for special serv- 
ice. Upon reporting, he was assigned to the duty of 
marching the barefooted men of the corps to the camp 
in Lookout valley, as the corps wished to move more 
quickly and to arrange for permanent quarters. More 
than a thousand men reported, all without shoes, or un- 
able for other reasons to keep up with the command. 
Moving at a rate of about two miles an hour this column 
followed the railroad track to the battle-field of the 24th, 
passing through the tunnel, and, as night drew on, cross- 
ing the foot of Lookout Mountain. The weary, strag- 
gling column reached its camp in Lookout valley late at 
night and sought rest and sleep, thankful to have seen the 
end of this campaign of battles, marches, exposure, and 
toil almost without a parallel. 
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To say nothing of the campaign in Lookout valley, the 
corps had, to quote General Howard’s report, “endured 
the extreme fatigue of three days’ battle and of two days’ 
pursuit, and had then turned north, marched one hundred. 
and twenty miles to the relief of Knoxville, and then re- 
turned immediately to its old camp.” The wretched 
roads, inclement weather, lack of supplies, of transporta- 
tion, and of bridge trains, with few blankets or tents—all 
afforded proof of the ability, courage, and endurance of 
all the troops that under Sherman marched to the relief 
of Knoxville. 

One more incident, and I have done. After food and 
clothing had restored the health and spirits of the volun- 
teers, the regiments whose terms of service would expire 
in the coming year were given an opportunity to re-en- 
list. With unexampled patriotism more than three-quar- 
ters of them accepted the offer, and their organizations 
were continued under the proud title of Veteran Volun- 
teers. General Howard, on December 17, issued a gen- 
eral order to the corps, extending his warmest congratu- 
lations and hearty thanks for their services. He recited 
letters from General Sherman and General Burnside ex- 
pressing their gratitude and praise for services which 
had been so valuable and so glorious. 

The Fourteenth corps returned to its quarters in Chat- 
tanooga. The Ffteenth corps passed the winter guarding 
the railroads from Nashville to Decatur and to Steven- 
son. The Eleventh corps in Lookout valley during the 
winter prepared for the campaign of 1864. It had in 
store trials and triumphs greater than any it had yet 
endured or enjoyed, but its career as a corps was now 
ended. It was merged with the Twelfth and formed a 
new corps known as the Twentieth, being commanded 
during the Atlanta campaign by General Hooker; and 
under General Slocum it formed, with the Fourteenth 
corps, the left wing of Sherman’s army on the March to 
the Sea, 


THE MISSISSIPPI RAID. 
By GENERAL Wm. Sooy SmiTH.* 


During the first two years of the War of the Rebellion 
the cavalry of our Union army was used almost entirely 
on the defensive. As our forces penetrated the territory 
of the rebellious states, the Confederate cavalry passed to 
their rear and operated on their lines of communication; 
raided the territories of the border states on both sides 
o; the lines; and in some instances penetrated the loyal 
states and with fire and sword spread destruction and con- 
sternation within their borders. 

Our cavalry, not nearly so well mounted, were worn 
out with fruitless pursuits of the marauding Johnnies, who 
in single companies, regiments and even brigades, fol- 
lowed their own sweet wills in their forays and sped back 
to their lines unscathed. It then dawned upon some of 
our commanding officers thatthe best way to defend our 
own lines and territories was to raid those of the enemy 
and let the Confederate cavalry have the fun of doing the 
chasing. 

John Morgan, Forrest, Chalmers, Wheeler, Mosby, 
Stewart, Wade Hampton and other Confederate raiders 
soon found abundant occupation inside their own lines, 
taking care of them and the homes and property of their 
people and their government stores of rations, arms and 
ammunition, while our wagon trains and railway cars ran 
back and forth upon to our very firing lines with little 
interruption or danger. 

One of the first and most brilliant of these raids was 
made by Grierson. I was in command of the First divi- 


*Read March 6, 1902. 
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sion, Sixteenth corps (Army of the Tennessee), holding 
the line from Memphis to Grand Junction, with headquar- 
ters at La Grange, Tennessee. To my command was at- 
tached the cavalry force consisting of the Sixth, Seventh - 
and Ninth Illinois and the Second Iowa cavalry. 

In west Tennessee and northern Mississippi in the 
country south of the Tallahatchie river which \runs nearly 
parallel with this railroad* and from forty to fifty miles 
from it, extending as far south as Vicksburg and Meridian, 
there was Confederate cavalry numbering about 10,000, 
under the command of Stephen D. Lee and Forrest. The 
fertile territory lying in northern Mississippi and in the 
valley of the Tombigbee river, one vast cornfield, was 
producing and furnishing the rebel army great quantities 
of food and forage, which was transported mainly by the 
Mobile & Ohio and Mississippi Central Railway and the 
east and west roads crossing them. Vicksburg was not 
invested at that time and its communications east and 
south were open and uninterrupted 

I had long been advocating sending our cavalry deep 
into the enemy’s country wherever and whenever this 
seemed practicable and promising in results. I therefore 
suggested sending my cavalry under Grierson, the ranking 
officer, through from La Grange to Baton Rouge, which 
was in our possession, with orders to cut the railways 
ard cripple them as seriously as possible and to destroy 
all the army stores and supplies they could reach on the 
way. I got Grierson full of the idea of doing this and took 
him with me to Memphis and laid the proposed raid 
before General Hurlbut, commanding the district. He 
opposed it as too rash and hazardous, but consented to rec- 
cmmend that Grierson should go as far as Meridian and 
then return. Within about three weeks after this con- 
ference with General Hurlbut I received instructions from 
him to order Grierson to Meridian and return. 


*Memphis and Charleston railroad. 
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Knowing well that a superior force of Confederate cav- 
alry holding the south side of the Tallahatchie would close 
in behind him as soon as he crossed that river and that 
it would be far more difficult and hazardous for him to 
return than to go on to Baton Rouge, then in our pos- 
session, and that he must have discretionary power when 
within the enemy’s lines and cut off from communication 
with his superior officers, I gave him an order to go 
through, saying to him: “If you succeed it will make you 
a Brigadier-General and if you fail I’ll take the responsi- 
bility and very likely be court-martialed for disobedience 
of orders.” Such was the inception and commencement 
of the Grierson Raid. 

He made his way without difficulty all the way through 
to Baton Rouge, giving the Confederates a good big 
dose of their own medicine. Grierson got his star and 
my constant advocacy of the use of our cavalry offensively 
and a knowledge of the inside history of the raid as given 
above doubtless contributed to my selection by General 
Grant as his Chief of Cavalry when he was assigned to 
the command of the Military Division of the Mississippi. 
As soon as I was placed in this position I commenced 
advocating more strongly than ever the use of our cavalry 
as far as possible in advance of the infantry of our armies, 
and later got General Grant’s consent to collect as large 
a body as could be spared for the purpose and to move 
southward with it through “The Black Lands,” the great 
granary of the Confederacy already described. 

The force available for this movement numbered in all 
tiearly 7,000 men. For the most part the regiments con- 
sisted of good men and they were well mounted and gen- 
erally well commanded. But perhaps one-third of these 
troops had seen very little actual fighting, except some 
skirmishing with small guerilla bands. 

Forrest’s command proper was about the same as mine, 
both numerically and in the quality of its personnel. It 
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was occupying positions in west Tennessee and the coun- 
try south of the Tallahatchie extending east and west from 
New Albany to Panola, a distance of about sixty miles. 

Besides this command there were Ruggles’ command in 
Mississippi, some twelve hundred mounted men under 
Roddy and Gohlson in west Tennessee and north Ala- 
bama, and four thousand cavalry under General Stephen 
D. Lee with General Joseph Johnston’s army on the Yazoo 
river and in the vicinity of Jackson, Miss., all of which 
could be concentrated to oppose me. One of my brigades 
was in west Tennessee. One brigade, Waring’s, being 
near Union City, one hundred and fifty miles from Col- 
lierville, where my command was to concentrate. It was 
then ordered that General W. T. Sherman should move 
on Meridian with the Sixteenth and Seventeenth army 
corps at Vicksburg, and I was placed under his command, 
the two movements to be in concert. 

A few days before the time fixed for my departure, Gen- 
etal Sherman called me to Memphis, where we had a long 
conference, in the course of which he gave me explicit 
verbal instructions. He fixed the date of my departure 
from Collierville, Tenn., on the Ist of February, 1864, and 
that of my arrival at Meridian, 250 miles distant, not later 
than the 10th of the same month, saying that he would 
move with an army from Vicksburg to meet me at Merid- 
ian at that time. I asked him if I should await the arrival 
of Waring’s brigade (ordered by him to join me), which 
had a march to make of 150 miles. 

It was in the dead of winter with roads in bad condition, 
freezing and thawing, and five considerable streams to be 
forded, while covered with ice not strong enough to carry 
cavalry over. I did not know General Waring and feared 
he might not have the energy and skill necessary to push 
his command through to Collierville in time. This fear 
proved to be well grounded. Possibly for good reasons 
he did not arrive at Collierville until February oth, ten days 
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later than the time he was due. I asked Sherman if I 
was to start without him. He replied emphatically, “Cer- 
tainly not, you must wait for Waring. If you do not you 
will be too weak and Forrest will lick you.” I then said: 
“Tf it is dictinctly understood I am to start on the rst I 
will go with what I have and fight my way to Meridian 
with all the troops I can bring through, but understand, I 
fear I will be detained waiting for Waring until it will 
be too late for me to meet you at Meridian on the roth, 
Is it essential to the success of your plans that my com- 
mand shall be there at that time?” “Oh, no,” said the 
General, “I would like to have you there then, of course; 
but I only expect to go as far as Meridian and then return 
about the 22nd unless something occurs which we do not 
foresee that might make it advisable to change our plans.” 
“T understand, then, clearly that I am to wait and bring 
my whole command with me and to get to Meridian on 
the roth if I can.” “Certainly,” said the general. I asked 
him how long he expected to remain at Meridian and he 
answered: “But a few days, not later than the 22nd. 
Meet me if you can; but if you cannot, nothing serious will 
result. I want you to be strong enough to go where you 
please and you can take care of yourself. Don’t do any- 
thing rash.” 

As far as I can remember them I have used General 
Sherman’s own words in giving this account of our inter- 
view, and I have been careful and conscientious, giving as 
I remembered it, the substance of his remarks and instruc- 
tions when I have not been able to recall his very words. 
His orders to me, dated Memphis, January 27, 1864, and 
his official report, dated Vicksburg, Miss., March 7, 1864, 
are both in accordance with these verbal instructions. 

Waring did not arrive at Collierville until the 9th of 
February. Meantime, knowing that his command would 
be jaded by its long winter march and would be needing 
many remounts and all sorts of supplies and especially 
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ammunition, I made every effort in my power to provide 
all these things and have them in readiness to be issued 
tw his brigade as soon as possible after its arrival. 

I then left my ordnance officer, commissary and quarter- 
master at Memphis to aid in the issue of supplies and 
refitting the troops, at the very earliest possible moment, 
and left Colonel Geo. E. Waring to start his command 
promptly and push on rapidly and directly to New Al- 
bany. At my request, a brigade of infantry moved on 
Panola to draw the enemy to that point and to aid my 
command in forcing a crossing of the Tallahatchie if nec- 
essary. With the rest of my command I started on the 
8th of February, ordering the leading brigade to strike the 
river a few miles above Panola, and the remainder at 
points on the Tallahatchie still higher up, intending by 
these movements to draw the enemy down the river, en- 
abling Waring to secure the bridge crossing at New Al- 
bany and then move my other brigades up the river rap- 
idly and cross them at the same point. This was suc- 
cessfully done, although Waring was again one day late 
at New Albany, and another brigade reached there before 
him. 

We crossed the Tallahatchie without observation and 
pushed on with the whole force in the direction of Hous- 
ton until we encountered the enemy in some force in a 
strong position behind a swamp ten or twelve miles north 
ot Houston. We then moved in a southeasterly direction 
and struck the Mobile & Ohio Railway at Oklahoma. 
While large working parties were put to work destroying 
the railway tracks detachments were sent out on both sides 
of our line of march to destroy the corn that was collected 
at the stations (much of it marked C. S. A.) or piled in 
immense cribs in the fields. They also collected horses 
and mules fit for military service and burned the cotton 
that was found baled at the railway stations and on the 
plantations. Strict orders were given and as far as possible 
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enforced forbidding all looting or wanton destruction of 
buildings or private property, but in spite of these, my 
most vigorous efforts and those of the officers of my com- 
mand, I regret to state that dwellings were burnt and 
some private property taken or destroyed, as commonly 
happens when raiding forces pass through the enemy’s 
country. We moved rapidly southward and met no con- 
siderable resistance until we reached a point a short dis- 
tance north of West Point, Miss., where we had a sharp 
skirmish with a Confederate brigade which we easily 
drove before us across the Octibbeha river, five miles 
south of West Point on the evening of February 20, two 
days before Sherman was to start back to Vicksburg 
irom Meridian, one hundred miles away. Careful recon- 
noisances showed that the Tombigbee river on our left 
was not fordable and that on our right was the Soukaton- 
chie river and a swamp seventeen miles in length from 
south to north, impossible by cavalry. And in front was 
the Octibbeha, a deep stream with but one ford, and that 
was said to be obstructed by stakes and strongly held by 
the enemy in full force. 

There was no chance to turn the enemy’s position either 
by the right or left. We were in a “Cul-de-sac” and en- 
cumbered by over three thousand negroes who had been 
invited within our lines and had taken refuge with us by 
the invitation of our government, its honor being thus 
pledged for their defense. As experienced soldiers you 
can well understand how seriously this encumbrance might 
have embarrassed the handling of a cavalry command in 
action and reduced its fighting efficiency. 

During the evening of the 20th one of my spies came 
out of Forrest’s camp and reported his strength as 6,000 
or 7,000 men. He stated that General Stephen D. Lee had 
arrived at Starkville, fifteen miles distant to the south- 
west, with 2,500 cavalry belonging to General Joseph John- 
tton’s army, having been sent to reinforce Forrest, and that 
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in anticipation of his arrival Forest had started Chalmer’s 
brigade to move around west of the Soukatonchie river 
and swamp to Pontotoc in my rear to embarrass or cut off 
my retreat. 

I have since learned from high and perfectly reliable 
authority that the following was the Confederate plan: 
As I advanced, Forrest was to fall back and General 
Stephen D. Lee, in command of the cavalry of General 
Polk’s army, was to move from central Mississippi to join 
him. Gholson and Ruggles were also to reinforce him 
with their commands. And with all these forces, aggre- 
gating at least 10,000 men, they confidently expected to 
defeat and crush my force of but 7,000. My information 
that such was the Confederate plan, received from abso- 
lutely reliable sources, is fully confirmed by the following 
order from General Polk to General Forrest. 

DeEmMopo tis, Feb. 20, 1864. 
Mayor-GENERAL N. B. Forrest, 
IN THE FIELD. 

General :—I have ordered General Lee to move rapidly 
to join you in your attack on Grierson (Smith). And he 
has been moving northward for that purpose. He passed 
Lauderdale yesterday, moving with his whole force to 
meet the enemy. General Gholson will join him with his 
Mississippians. General Ruggles will also unite with you 
to crush him. He ought never to be permitted to escape 
you or to make a junction with Sherman. I shall write 
to General Lee tonight to hasten forward to make a junc- 
tion with you before active operations shall have begun, 
so that your plans may be well laid. 

Respectfully your obdt. Svt., 
(Signed) L. Pork, 
Lieutenant-General. 

We adroitly slipped out of the trap set for us without 
a scratch and made our return march with but slight loss 
and much less than that which we inflicted on our enemy. 
We made this march deliberately. We were not defeated 
and there was at no time any general panic or demoraliza- 
tion. 
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We accomplished our task bravely and as faithfully and 
completely as it could be done under the orders we re- 
ceived which turned out to be in their terms absolutely 
incompatible. 7 

The enemy’s losses in killed, wounded and missing 
were much heavier than ours. We destroyed vast quanti- 
ties of corn and cotton, and an entire regiment of able- 
bodied negroes was formed from those who escaped with 
us. And we brought out horses enough to mount nearly 
two of our regiments and great numbers of the finest 
mules for our trains that I have ever seen. 

We tore up railway tracks, burned the ties and stations 
and bent the rails, breaking up the enemy’s lines of trans- 
portation through one of the richest districts in the South. 
These were the legitimate objects of the raid, and what 
more could we have accomplished if we had hazarded a 
further advance into the enemy’s country with an inferior 
force to join an army which was then on its way from 
Meridian to Vicksburg, a hundred miles away from us? 

The reports made and the accounts written of this raid 
were made up largely from the tales by demoralized strag- 
glers who had made their way to the rear and succeeded 
in getting back within our lines. And these false and 
exaggerated accounts have found their way into some of 
the trashy histories that have been written of the War of 
the Rebellion. The official reports tell a different tale, 
although some of them ignorantly censure me for not 
starting at the appointed time, which I was prohibited from 
doing by a wise peremptory order to wait the arrival of 
Waring’s whole brigade, without which I would have had 
a very inferior and inadequate force. Our part of the 
proposed objects of the expedition was fully attained; as 
far as all the existing circumstances made it possible for 
us to go, as were those gained by the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth corps, which were so highly praised in congratu- 
latory orders. And the subsequent conflicts with Forrest’s 
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forces and our troops under Generals Sturgis and A. J. 
Smith gave abundant evidence that we had not overrated 
his strength. The reports and extracts from reports of 
both Union and Confederate officers herewith submitted 
prove that we had largely underrated them. 

The following extract from report of General Lee to 
General Polk is further confirmation: 

General:—On the evening of the 17th (February) I 
received an order from the Lieutenant-General to move 
with my disposable force to join General Forrest, who re- 
ported that the enemy’s cavalry force (8,000 men) were 
moving on him. On the morning of the 18th the four 
brigades moved towards Starkville, the point indicated by 
General Forrest, leaving only Colonel Perrin’s Mississippi 
regiment to cover Demopolis and observe the enemy. 
The command moved as rapidly as the jaded condition of 
the horses would admit, and at daylight on the 23rd ar- 
rived at Line Creek, where General Forrest was on the 
23rd and found much to my surprise and regret that the 
enemy had commenced to retreat twenty-four hours pre- 
viously. On the 19th Forrest moved from Starkville 
through West Point to Aberdeen and again retired be- 
fore the enemy across Soukatonchie Creek. The enemy, 
on reaching West Point, heard of our approach on the 
21st and immediately commenced their retreat. 


(Signed) =S. bre 
Major-General. 


Perfectly reliable information has been given me since 
the war by Confederate officers of high rank who were 
present that Forrest was ordered to hold me at the Octib- 
beha while Lee was to move west to the Soukatonchie (and 
protected by it) to my rear to cut off or embarrass my 
retreat; while Forrest was to attack me in front with his 
whole force, reinforced as already shown. The Confed- 
erates aiso expected to stampede the large body of negroes 
that had taken refuge with my command and so throw my 
troops into confusion. 


Fearing that I would slip out of the trap they had set 
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for me before Lee could get to my rear, Forrest detached 
Chalmer’s brigade and ordered it to my rear instead. 
But even this was not quick enough. As soon as I re- 
ceived exact information of the enemy’s movements clearly 
revealing his plans and intentions I detailed one of my 
best regiments to collect the negroes and start them to the 
rear immediately and to go with them to guard them and 
to urge them forward with all haste. I sent a picked bat- 
talion to picket the river and oppose the enemy’s crossing 
just as long as possible and then retire, keeping me well 
advised of his progress. 

These orders were given and put into execution by 
10 o'clock of the night of the 2oth. The whole command 
was formed and put in motion northward at the earliest 
possible moment and by Io o’clock the next day we made 
a march of 12 miles, when a courier from our rear guard 
brought intelligence that the enemy was in hot pursuit. 
An advantageous position was immediately located and 
a brigade was formed, dismounted, to receive the enemy 
and check his advance. The remainder of the command 
moved steadily on with orders to occupy another good 
position with a brigade at a distance of three or four miles 
to the rear and to let the brigade already formed pass 
through or around its lines whenever it might be driven 
back by the enemy. Position after position was taken in 
this way and the enemy brought to a stand and generally 
severely punished by the forces occupying it. His losses 
in each of these partial engagements must have been 
greater than our own as we fought lying down and under 
cover while the Confederates were far more exposed. 
We were worsted but once near Okalona where a brigade 
was posted at a turn in the road to guard our column from 
a flank attack at this point while passing. 

As the Fourth Regular cavalry was withdrawing from 
the town, after having repulsed three attacks of the enemy 
and passing around this position, the brigade broke and 
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fled. But a strong line was soon formed in the rear, 
through which the demoralized troops retreated and per- 
fect order was restored. Meantime, seven regiments were 
dismounted and formed on a semi-circular hill at Ivy farm, 
five or six miles northwest of Okalona, where we made a 
determined stand and repulsed the enemy, inflicting upon 
him a heavy loss. It was here that Jesse Forrest, brother 
of the general, and Barksdale, each commanding a bri- 
gade, were killed, and another brigade commander, Mc- 
Cullough, wounded. A very gallant sabre charge by the 
Fourth Missouri cavalry drove the enemy from the field 
and closed the engagement. 

We had now retreated, fighting, about 60 miles and from 
this on the enemy gave us no further trouble. 

From this narrative it must be apparent that the orders 
given by General Sherman for this raid were as strictly 
obeyed as the attendant circumstances would permit. In 
the first place they required a march of 7,000 cavalry over 
a distance of 250 miles in 10 days or 25 miles per day 
through the enemy’s country occupied by his cavalry 
largely superior to ours in numbers, and the crossing of a 
river practically without fords or bridges that could be held 
against us by inferior forces. This crossing was accom- 
plished and the opposing forces eluded by maneuvers 
which occupied nearly three days. 

Secondly, the peremptory orders to await the arrival 
of Waring’s brigade and to start from Collierville on the 
tst of February proved absolutely incompatible as that 
brigade did not arrive at Collierville until the 9th and 
could not start from there until the 11th of February. This 
left but nine days, and deducting the three days lost left 
but six days for making a march of 250 miles (41.66 miles 
per day) without allowing for any delays which a stub- 
born resistance by the enemy concentrated in our front 
throughout the last 100 miles of our march might have 
caused. Of course we could have made no such speed. 
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General Sherman was to leave Meridian on the 22nd of 
February and he actually did leave on that day. 

We reached West Point on the 25th and to reach Merid- 
ian on the 22nd we should have had to whip Forrest’s 
entire command and it would have been the very extreme 
of folly and rashness to have attempted to fight my way, 
further into the enemy’s country against forces largely 
outnumbering my own to make a junction with General 
Sherman’s army, which was on its way back to Vicksburg. 

By a prompt retreat, fighting our way back, we punished 
the enemy severely and saved our command for after 
service to the end of the war. 

A sense of duty well performed is the best reward of a 
good soldier and I am glad to believe that our officers and 
men engaged in the Mississippi Raid have always had this 
and always will to the end of their days. The American 
people are grateful to those who render gallant services, 
and reluctant to blame their soldiers unless their conduct 
is manifestly unworthy. Such jealousy as that which 
marred their rejoicing over our great naval victory at 
Santiago is deeply regretted by every patriotic citizen. 

Those who took part in this raid and still survive have 
the great satisfaction of knowing that the erroneous 
impressions created by false reports have been corrected 
and that the Mississippi Raid is now recognized as having 
been a decided and most creditable success. 

Peace to the ashes of those who, being misinformed, 
withheld well earned praise which otherwise they might 
have gladly given. Those who have passed away sleep in 
honored graves. And their memories, a precious legacy 
to their descendants, are tenderly and justly cherished by 
a grateful people enjoying the blessings of the best govern- 
ment on earth, for the preservation of which they gave 
their valor and self-sacrifice, their devotion and their lives. 


THE HUNTER RAID. 
BY GENERAL CHARLES FITZSIMONS.* 


It was my privilege awhile ago to recall to the com- 
mandery some of the events connected with the defeat of 
General Sigel in his attempted advance up the Shenan- 
doah Valley: How at New Market, Va., on the 15th of 
May, 1864, he was beaten back by the Confederate Gen- 
eral Breckenridge. The subsequent movements of that 
little army may not be of much general interest, and yet 
to those who took part in the advance to Lynchburg under 
General Hunter, it may well seem a miniature of the glori- 
ous march to the sea, in which so many of our companions 
bore a conspicuous and honorable part. When Sigel halted 
his shattered columns under the protection of Fisher’s 
Hill, having met the enemy, and beat a hasty retreat, he 
was not given long to brood over his misfortunes, for on 
the third day, General Hunter succeeded him in command, 
and at once proceeded to reorganize the broken ranks. 

The well-phrased order of Charles G. Halpine, Hunter’s 
Adjutant General, soon convinced us that real business 
was intended. Generally, soldiers profess to care little 
about elegant forms of language, but there is a certain 
ring to a well-worded general order that goes a long way 
to inspire confidence in headquarters. We were told we 
must cut loose from our base of supplies, that our destina- 
tion was southward, victorious if we could make it so, but 
southward whether or no; we must not depend upon supply 
trains for anything but horseshoes and ammunition. We 
must live upon the country. If the green pastures of the 
Shenandoah and the James prove insufficient, then the 
next ration on the hoof must consist of horses or mules. 


*Read November 4, 1885. 
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While we laughed at this, we little knew how literally to a 
fulfillment it would come before we again reached civiliza- 
tion. 

With becoming promptness we took up the line of 
march and brushed aside as unworthy of notice the irregu- 
lar contingent of the valley, which Imboden and Rosser 
usually called from the fields to check our advance. Corn 
planting was well over and an unusually large force of 
agrarian soldiers hovered around us. On the night of 
June 4, 1864, we reached Cross Keys, a fordable crossing 
of the Shenandoah, which in all the previous years of the 
war had been the limit to our advances. Shields, Milroy, 
Banks, and even Fremont, I believe, found here a point 
at which it was advisable to return (always in precipitate 
haste). Hunter crossed his command in the night, fearing 
the usual fate of his predecessors, but in his case the 
Rubicon was passed in safety. 

Early on the morning of the 5th our advance, the First 
New York cavalry, was roughly handled and driven back 
upon Tibbetts’ brigade of Stahl’s division, which, forming 
line to the right of the road, advanced through the woods 
to a clearing, at the south end of which, on a slight eleva- 
tion, was the enemy, in solid column of squadrons, at least 
twice our numbers. A rail fence hindered an immediate 
charge, and in removing it, our center got far in advance 
of our right and left, making our line resemble a broad- 
based letter A, or triangle. The apex striking the rebel 
column, forced it to the right and left. If the Southern 
officers in command tl.at day are living they will not deny 
they were struck and riven as lightning strikes and rends 
the oak. Just beyond was their main line, protected by a 
formidable barrier of rails, which must have denuded a 
whole township of fences. This sort of breast work did 
very well until the solid shot of Von Kleyser’s battery 
began to tell on it; the flying splinters making it unten- 
able. The rebel General William E. Jones gallantly at- 
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tempted to re-form his line beyond a creek, and some 
hard fighting on both sides ensued, but Tibbett’s brigade 
coming around on the left flank of the enemy, and about 
the same time the death of General Jones occurring, the 
fate of the day was decided. I saw General Jones after 
he was shot, sitting with his back against a tree, looking 
for all the world like the figure of the soldier in the paint- 
ing of the “Battle of Shiloh” who was shot through the 
forehead, only this difference, the latter appears standing, 
while Jones was sitting, supported by the tree in rear of 
him. It was about 4 p. m. when General Jones was killed, 
the command devolving upon General Vaughn. He made 
good his retreat towards Waynesboro with a remnant of 
the force. Nearly two thousand prisoners, with a like 
number of small arms and three guns, fell into our hands, 
but better than all this, the road to Staunton was open 
to us. 

Staunton, the workshop of the rebellion, the nursery 
for Lee’s sick and wounded, was in our hands. With 
bands playing and colors flying we entered it on the 6th 
of June and then commenced a carnival of destruction of 
stores, factories and munitions of war seldom equaled. 
Colonel E. G. Lee, the rebel commander of the post of 
Staunton, on his return, after four days’ vacation from 
his duties, which he spent in the neighboring hills, reports 
to S. Cooper, Confederate-Adjutant General, at Richmond, 
as follows: “Hunter destroyed the depot, the woolen 
factories, the government stables, the steam mills, the 
wagon and harness shops with all their valuable contents, 
likewise the storehouses for taxes in kind, the railroad for ° 
five miles, so that it will take months to rebuild it, etc.” 
But for all that, no complaint was made or thought of, that 
Hunter had injured individually or was guilty of any act 
not justified by legitimate warfare, and yet “The Hunter 
Raid” was made the excuse for the diabolical conduct of 
Early and his subordinates in burning Chambersburg, 
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shortly afterwards, besides other acts of pillage and van- 
dalism. 

At Staunton Hunter was joined by Crook and Averill, 
with their respective commands, augmenting his force to 
18,000 men and thirty pieces of field artillery, and on the 
morning of June the roth moved in the direction of Lynch- 
burg, on four nearly parallel roads, Crook on the right, driy- 
ing McCausland before him, and burning the bridge over 
the North river, on which Lexington is situated. Hunter 
sent Averill to the left of Lexington, to flank it, and Crook 
also sent White’s infantry from his own left for the same 
purpose, whereupon the enemy hastily withdrew. It was 
here the Military Institute was situated, which had fur- 
nished the cadet corps that fought so well at the battle 
of New Market a short time before; a few defiant shots 
having been fired from the building as Hunter’s column 
passed by, he ordered it burned. For this act, the ful- 
minations of press and pulpit were poured upon Hunter’s 
devoted head. Outlawry and every other sort of maledic- 
tion, lawful and unlawful, were declared against him, but 
he survived them all. 

The left hand column, or that sent toward Charlottes- 
ville, was the one with which the writer served. It was 
formerly Stahl’s cavalry division, but that officer being 
slightly wounded at Piedmont, Duffie, a general lately 
serving with the western cavalry, was given command. 
This Duffie was indeed a rara avis. You have all heard 
of the product of the Mississippi bottoms, “half horse and 
half alligator ;’ Duffie was half fighting Irishman, the other 
half Frenchman of the most mercurial type. Lever never 
owned a hero who was a more complete soldier of for- 
tune. Descended from the Irish emigres who fought at 
Fontenoy, it had been his lot to fight wherever war was 
waged. I believe it was a matter of perfect indifference 
to him.as to the merits of the cause in which he was en- 
gaged. Fighting was his normal condition, as it was of © 
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his father and grandfather before him. Irascible in tem- 
per, and dissatisfied with the free and independent man- 
ners of our soldiery, he was consequently unpopular, and 
we were told he was reckless, and cared nothing for the 
lives or comforts of his men. 

So it was with no cheerful feelings that we set out from 
Staunton on that beautiful June morning. Duffie had all 
day moved with great caution, exercising the troops in 
single rank formation, which was new to us, and which 
we considered an innovation. Our march was in the di- 
rection of Rock Fish Gap, where it was evidently intended 
we should cross the Blue Ridge, but, on approaching the 
pass, we found a strong line of the enemy drawn up on 
the hillside, stolidly and apparently confidently awaiting 
our approach, and now, with our three regiments in three 
thin lines, we moved forward, driving in the enemy’s skir- 
mishers and advancing the front like as if to charge the 
solid phalanx of the foe. Riding near the general, the 
writer was in no easy frame of mind. All that had been 
told us of his recklessness seemed about to be realized, 
together with our complete destruction, and I felt that it 
would have been a mercy of God if the original O’ Duffie 
had never left Ireland, or better still, had been killed at 
Fontenoy; but just-as we expected the bugles to sound a 
charge, the command “By the right flank!” was given, 
and at our horses’ best speed we dashed by the waving 
banners and glistening guns upon the hillside. The move- 
ment was sudden and unexpected on both sides. I have 
no doubt surprise prevented the enemy from firing more 
than a few scattering shots. On our part the statuesque 
and motionless warriors seemed like an enchanted army 
turned to stone; methinks I see them still, standing there 
reflecting back the red rays of the setting sun, with the 
dark green of the mountains forming a sombre back- 
ground to the weird picture. With a hurried glance, in 
passing by, I saw an ugly, jagged ravine, just in front of 
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the enemy’s line, and I suddenly concluded our general 
was not entirely daft. In less than thirty minutes’ rapid 
riding, we found a pass through the first chain of moun- 
tains much more to our liking, as no chevaux de frize of 
wicked looking bayonets obstructed our progress. 

After a toilsome night and a day, we gained the moun- 
tain source of Tye river. By following its bed, it led us 
on the morning of the 12th to a point overlooking the 
luxuriant valley of the James; from a height of two thou- 
sand feet we looked down upon the golden vale of Vir- 
ginia. The rising sun, far eastward, like a chariot of fire, 
ascended the horizon, made more distant and magnificent 
by the disappearing mists of the morning. The Tye river, 
like a thread of silver, wound its way in graceful curves 
until it joined the James, far below us; broad acres of 
waving grain, gemmed with dew drops, gladdened our 
sight. Truly could we say with the poet: “The valley lay 
smiling before us.” 

We quickly descended to find that we were in a land 
of milk and honey. Here, indeed, was the Canaan we had 
sought for many weary days; here were the storehouses, 
the poetic and prophetic Halpine had seen, when he told 
us to subsist on the country. Paragraph three of Uncle 
David’s general order, No. 1, seemed like a prophecy of 
Jeremiah. Spring chickens, whose incubation had not 
been disturbed by the sound of cannon, were sacrificed in 
hecatombs; a whole regiment boasted a breakfast of ham 
and eggs at one small plantation. Honey, alas! here was 
the thorn among the roses. The average cavalryman is 
very careful in handling an apiary, but on this occasion 
some recruits brought down vengeance upon us, nearly 
causing a stampede of our whole force. It was indeed 
fortunate that none of the enemy were near while we 
were in disorder; not a man of the South, black or white, 
was to be seen; we had fallen upon an Adamless Eden! 
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I will crave the indulgence of the reader to relate a per- 
sonal incident. 

That morning, after first descending to the valley, I left 
my regiment at the foot of a slight rise of ground, which 
was crowned by a fine house. Myself and adjutant, hav- 
ing on rubber coats, called at the door and explained we 
were officers of the McCausland cavalry in search of 
Yankees. Asking the lady of the house for a drink of 
water, we soon found ourselves surrounded by a dozen or 
more females. This completed the only feature lacking 
iu the landscape, to make it, indeed, a paradise on earth. 
One of the ladies, a saucy young girl, with bright eyes 
and yellow, curling hair, asked us what the Yankees were 
like, said she did not believe what we Southern soldiers 
told “about their being such horrid monsters,” and with 
an inimitable air of coquetry vowed she was just dying 
to see a Yankee officer. 7 

With all the emphasis of Roderick Dhu, when he dis- 
closes his identity to Fitz-James, the adjutant, throwing 
back his coat said: “Have then thy wish!” At the same 
time a trooper who had stolen up by the back way was 
quietly leading off the old family horse, in the deft man- 
ner a cavalryman secures a fresh mount. The lieutenant’s 
exclamation, illustrated by the capture of the horse, caused 
the truth to flash upon the group, and such a shriek went 
up as fairly rent the skies, followed by hysterical sobs on 
the part of our golden-haired friend. It took the com- 
bined eloquence of adjutant and colonel a long time to 
assure the ladies they needed to fear no harm; but by 
returning the horse and placing a guard over the house 
until the command had passed, we flattered ourselves we 
had left an improved impression of the Yankees. 

After a short time given to rest and refreshment, we 
proceeded to the work of destruction of public property. 
Railroads, canals and storehouses were at once destroyed. 
A quartermaster’s train of thirty wagons, loaded with 
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corn, destined for Charlottesville, we took along with us— 
this, in disregard of general orders that we should have 
no supply trains. On the 12th, while at Livingston, in 
Nelson county, the sound of cannon was heard to the east- 
ward. Although about fifty miles distant, there is no 
doubt it was the noise of conflict at Trevilian station. 

For, on the 7th of June, General Grant, hoping to open 
up communication with Hunter, sent General Philip H. 
Sheridan across the Pamunkey with Torbert’s and Gregg’s 
divisions of the Army of the Potomac cavalry corps, with 
instructions to proceed to Gordonsville, destroying the 
railroad as he went, thence to Charlottesville, and finally, 
if possible, to join Hunter and escort him to City Point 
Unfortunately this program could not be carried out. 
Hunter delayed too long in and around Lexington. Had 
he taken with his whole force the route assigned to Duffie, 
he might have easily joined Sheridan, and their combined 
forces would have made them more than a match for any- 
thing Lee could bring against them. Duffie could not go 
in the direction which might aid Sheridan, because he had, 
as it was, overstaid his time in the valley of the James. 
When Lee found that Sheridan had set out southward, he 
hastily detached Hampton and Fitz Lee’s divisions of 
cavalry to get in his front, which they did at Trevilian 
Station, where in dense timber they intrenched themselves 
and awaited Sheridan’s approach. 

That Sheridan, upon ground of their own choosing, 
where they were strongly intrenched, whipped the flower 
of the Southern cavalry, is matter of history. Indeed, so 
significant was this fight that it proved to the North what 
Grant had suspected long before, that Sheridan was the 
proper general to intrust with the command of the Army 
of the Shenandoah. Thus did Trevilian Station lead up to 
Winchester, and Winchester and Cedar Creek made Ap- 
pomattox possible within the year. 

Our first day in the James country was passed entirely 
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unmolested by the foe, but on the 13th of June we en- 
countered a large force drawn up near New Glasgow. 
A spirited charge in column of squadrons drove them 
before us. Seventeen officers and a hundred prisoners, 
with over 400 horses, were the result of this affair, and 
thereafter Imboden assumed the duties of a corps of ob- 
servation, keeping a respectful distance, but not interfer- 
ing with our innocent amusement of destroying iron fur- 
naces, rails, depots, canal locks, bridges, etc., reserving 
his strength to fall upon our rear whenever we should 
seek to re-cross the mountains, but in even this he was 
gracefully foiled. Duffie having planned to reach Hunter 
by way of White’s Gap, retraced his course from Amherst 
courthouse to find a large force just. north of the defile. 
Upon the charge of two regiments in line, the enemy re- 
tired precipitately. We then leisurely entered the gap, 
Duffie disposing of the captured wagon train, for which 
he had no further use, in such a way as to make it re- 
semble a line of battle. It was amusing to look down 
from a point of vantage in the mountains, to see with 
what caution the rebel commander approached this line, 
throwing out skirmishers and reconnoitering it most care- 
fully. 

The next morning, by a severe march of thirty miles, 
we reached Buchanan, and here we became savers of 
property instead of destroyers. McCausland on Averill’s 
appearance burned the bridge, although the river was 
easily fordable. The fire spread to the houses, and it re- 
quired all our efforts to prevent the destruction of the 
town. On the 16th we passed over the Blue Ridge by 
the Peaks of Otter, driving the enemy before us all day, 
marching nearly as steadily as if no opposing force was 
near. A determined show of fight was made at a fortified 
place called Quaker Church. It was evident that Imboden 
had here reinforced McCausland, but to no purpose. Sul- 
livan’s brigade of infantry gallantly charged the works, 
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capturing one hundred prisoners and two pieces of can- 
non. Up to this hour Hunter’s command, either in de- 
tail or as a whole, had been uniformly successful, defeat- 
ing the enemy at all points, penetrating, as it were, the 
most vital point of his country. Lee could not afford to 
allow Lynchburg’s capture to be added to the already 
long list, but had we reached it one day sooner it cer- 
tainly would have been ours. Crook and Averill promptly 
attacked it on the evening of the 17th, driving the two 
brigades of Ramseur’s division into a redoubt but two 
miles from the town. Duffie’s cavalry on the forest road 
driving everything before them within the line of breast- 
works. That night as we lay in a meadow, each trooper 
holding his horse, we could hear the music and cheering 
in Lynchburg, as regiment after regiment arrived from 
Richmond. 

On the morning of the 18th the fight was renewed all 
along the line, our two divisions of infantry in the center, 
Averill on the right, Duffie on the left. The works were 
strong and heavily protected by abattis. Early, who had 
arrived with his whole corps during the night, about noon 
sallied from his works, but was driven back by Sullivan 
and Crook, and followed so closely that the One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth Ohio planted its colors on the works. 
The vigorous manner in which Early was driven back 
made it possible for Hunter to retire his whole force dur- 
ing the night. That he did retire in such good order as 
to find time to destroy the Virginia & Tennessee Rail- 
road, most of the way from Lynchburg to Salem, does not 
indicate very great precipitancy—that, although retreat- 
ing, the enemy got the worst of it whenever and wher- 
ever they had the temerity to follow too closely is much 
to his credit. The press at the time blamed Hunter for 
taking the circuitous route as he did by way of the Kan- 
awha valley, instead of returning by the Shenandoah, and 
thereby preventing Early’s advance in that direction. 
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They had forgotten that ammunition cannot hold out 
forever. By setecting the route he did, his flanks were 
not exposed as they would have been by the Shenandoah 
route, which was really a segment of a circle of short 
radius, everywhere assailable from the center of Lee’s 
army. 

After passing Salem we were comparatively safe from 
annoyance, owing to the ruggedness of our route, but a 
more dangerous foe was lying in wait for us in the moun- 
tain fastnesses. A general order to live upon the country 
here would be about as effective as the pope’s bull against 
the comet, and could only be obeyed after the Barmecide 
fashion. No regular issue of rations had occurred since 
leaving Lexington on the 14th. It was now the 21st and 
Meadow Bluffs, one hundred mountain miles away, was 
the nearest point of supplies. The crack of rifles in front, 
or the booming of cannon in the rear soon became mere 
matter of indifference. The question of rations was the 
tcpic of rank and file, of field and staff. That night word 
was passed along the column that a new general was in 
command. Upon inquiring who it was, the answer came 
with emphasis “general starvation,” and it was literally 
true. Some of the troops received a few Ounces of flour 
per man, but this was not a general or uniform issue. 
True, we still had cattle on the hoof, but such cattle, 
driven from morning until night, with scant supply of 
water, the flesh without bread or salt was not strictly 
wholesome food. 

The loss among the animals was even greater than 
among the men; still we pushed on, expecting rations at 
Meadow Bluffs, but on reaching there, June 24th, we 
found the officer in charge had been driven back by guer- 
rillas to Gauley bridge, three days march further on. 
After leaving Meadow Bluffs, and while crossing Big 
Sewell mountain, 2,000 horses either died or were shot 
to keep them out of the enemy’s hands, hunger and fatigue 
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preventing them from going any further. Hundreds of 
men daily dropped by the roadside and famished, not 
dead perhaps of actual starvation, but hard marching and 
want of proper food had done the work in a wholesale 
manner. The writer had an opportunity of knowing the 
extent to which this suffering reached, having been or- 
dered back from Gauley bridge with his regiment to suc- 
cor the sick and bury the dead along the line of retreat. 
The spectacle of men dead by the roadside, with the inner 
bark of the birch tree clutched in their stiffened hands, 
proved conclusively that hunger was real and not imag- 
inary. This disastrous finale to an expedition in which 
so much was won against the foe, was sad and disheart- 
ening, death and desolation in the hour when victory and 
rejoicing should have been our portion; doubly sad that 
the fortunes of war which had heretofore smiled upon our 
efforts changed to woe and weeping in the end; sad that 
tie gaunt and bony form of famine should be more power- 
ful to destroy life than myriads of the foe. The ways of 
Providence seem indeed mysterious, that such a fate as 
death by starvation should end the life of brave and noble 
spirits who had passed unscathed through the leaden hail 
of many a well-fought field. 


STONEMAN RAID TO MACON, GEORGIA, IN 1864. 
By CapTaIn ALBERT BANFIELD CAPRON.* 


Of the many thrilling experiences of four and a half 
years of war, there is perhaps nothing which has left a 
more vivid memory than the events of the Stoneman 
Raid. I was, at that time, a young lieutenant in Troop 
A, Fourteenth Illinois cavalry, in my father’s (Colonel 
Horace Capron’s), brigade, and acting as aide on his 
staff. I wish, first, to quote briefly from a correspondence 
between Generals Sherman and Stoneman, which will ex- 
plain the object of this raid. Sherman says: 

“At the moment almost of starting, General Stoneman 
addressed me a letter asking permission, after fulfilling 
his orders and breaking the road, to be allowed with his 
command proper, to proceed to Macon and Anderson- 
ville and release our prisoners of war confined at those 
points. There was something most captivating in the 
idea and the execution was within the bounds of probable 
success.” 

In Stoneman’s letter, referred to, he says: “I would 
like to try it and can vouch for my little command. If 
we accomplish the desired object it will compensate for 
the loss, as prisoners, of us all, and I shall feel compen- 
sated for almost any sacrifice.” 

Sherman replied: “I see many difficulties, but, as you 
say, even a chance of success will warrant the effort, and 
I consent to it. If you bring back to the army any or all 
of those prisoners of war, it will be an achievement that 
will entitle you and the men of your command to the love 
and admiration of the whole country.” 

Sherman said: “This is probably more than he can ac- 
complish, but it is worthy of a determined effort.” 

The language of these communications indicates that the 
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difficulties and danger of this perilous undertaking were 
well understood by the commanding officers, and the 
anxiety of these commanders to release our suffering 
comrades from those prison hells was no greater than 
that of the rank and file; there was a frenzied desire to 
try it. 

During the month of July, 1864, while the army under 
General Sherman was pressing the siege of Atlanta, a 
large portion of our cavalry force was engaged for some 
time in scouting far down the Chattahoochee river, on 
the extreme left of the rebel army, and in frequent dem- 
onstrations upon its outposts. The object of General Sher- 
man, nc doubt, was to draw off the heavy cavalry force 
of the enemy from their right in order to facilitate a con- 
templated movement in that direction. Suddenly the 
larger portion of our cavalry was withdrawn from our 
extreme right and ordered to concentrate at Decatur on 
our extreme left. We reached the place of rendezvous 
on the evening of the 25th of July, and on the 26th we 
received orders from General Stoneman to prepare our 
command with six days’ rations, and, in light marching 
order, to be ready to move out at five o’clock on the 
morning of the 27th. General Stoneman’s division con- 
sisted of the following troops: 

Colonel Biddle’s brigade, composed of the Fifth and 
Sixth Indiana and Sixteenth Illinois regiments of cavalry. 

Colonel Capron’s brigade, consisting of the Fourteenth 
Illinois and Eighth Michigan regiments of cavalry with 
McLaughlin’s Ohio squadron. 

Lieutenant Colonel Adams’ brigade, consisting of the 
First, Eleventh and Twelfth Kentucky cavalry. 

The object of the proposed movement, although not 
promulgated at the time, was for the release of our suffer- 
ing comrades at Macon and Andersonville and, also, to 
destroy all public property that came in our way and, also, 
break up all public communications in the rear of the 
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Confederate army. A further object has transpired, which 
was to induce the enemy to come out from his intrenched 
position, or force him to make other movements which 
should weaken his hold upon Atlanta. This movement 
was to be made with two heavy bodies of cavalry, one 
under command of Major General George Stoneman, to 
consist of five thousand mounted men; the other of four 
thousand under Brigadier General E. M. McCook. 

It was contemplated that while General McCook, mov- 
ing to the right, should make a heavy demonstration upon 
the Macon and Atlanta Railroad in the direction of West 
Point, General Stoneman would be able to press forward 
on the left in the direction of Macon and Andersonville 
unmolested, relieving our prisoners and burning and de- 
stroying railroads and all public property we could find. 
As a further protection to General Stoneman’s rear, a 
column under General Garrard, moving at the same time, 
crossing the Ocmulgee river in the rear of Atlanta, 
should pass down on the western side of that river to 
some point below, where he was to open communication 
with General Stoneman. I think it was also contem- 
plated that General McCook should direct his course to 
the place designated with a view to a combination in the 
rear of the Confederate army. 

At the appointed hour, on the morning of the 27th of 
July, the columns moved forward in parallel lines, with 
Stoneman on the left, passing through Decatur, brushing 
aside a force of the rebels as they passed out. This was 
the last intelligence we had of either of the two com- 
mands that moved out upon our right until our return 
from the expedition. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the failure of 
these columns to unite as contemplated by General Sher- 
man. As far as General Stoneman is concerned, it is cer- 
tainly clear that he made every possible effort to open 
communications with one or both of the commands. 
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Scouts were sent out, and the march of the column de- 
layed many hours at different points, and in this way he 
lost much valuable time. These delays, alone, contrib- 
uted much to the cause of General Stoneman’s failure to 
reiease the prisoners at Macon; the news of our approach 
having reached that place in advance, and the prisoners 
removed before our arrival. 

General Stoneman’s line of march followed the Georgia 
Railroad, passing through Covington and crossing the 
Ucofauhache river at 9 a. m., thence through Starnes- 
ville to within three miles of Monticello. At this point 
Colonel Capron detached his adjutant general, Captain 
Wells, by order of General Stoneman, with McLaughlin’s 
squadron of eighty men, to feel for General McCook and 
General Garrard, the command halting until his return. 
Captain Wells was also ordered to destroy public property 
and burn certain bridges and mills upon the Ucofauhache. 

The Captain reported back at 4 a. m., on the 29th, with- 
out being able to learn anything definite of these com- 
mands, but having destroyed a vast amount of public 
property. 

Our column, passing thence through Hillsborough, was 
halted at 12 m., within four miles of Clinton. Here, by 
order of General Stoneman, Capron detached from his 
command Major Davidson with one hundred and twenty- 
five picked men of the Fourteenth Illinois cavalry, with 
instructions to diverge from our line of march, and, strik- 
ing the Georgia Railroad at its junction with the Edenton 
branch, burn and destroy at discretion all public property 
that came in his way, thoroughly breaking up the railroad. 
We then moved forward, passing through Clinton, in the 
direction of Macon. A short rest was taken here and at 
early dawn, on the 30th of July, we continued our march 
towards our destination. Colonel Biddle’s command, be- 
ing in advance, came upon the enemy’s pickets this day, 
for the first time, at the forks of the Griswold road, seven 
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miles from Macon. Colonel Capron, leaving a picket at 
this point, moved forward, with the balance of his com- 
mand, to the left of the Georgia Central Railroad, with 
orders to follow it up in the direction of Macon, destroy- 
ing the road and all public property and to report to 
General Stoneman before the city. 

On nearing the city, evidence accumulated of the ter- 
rible panic which our approach occasioned. Train after 
train of cars came rushing along, loaded to their utmost 
capacity with costly furniture, printing presses and type, 
private carriages and horses; in fact, every conceivable 
form of movable property. These were intercepted by 
our force, and, in the process of destroying the railroad 
and rolling stock, were necessarily swept out of existence. 
In speaking of this incident, my father says in his journal: 
“Tt is painful at this period to look back upon the terrific 
destruction of valuable property, but we were obeying 
orders, and I take credit to myself that, in every way, in 
the execution of such orders, my best efforts were used 
to relieve it from the barbarities which so often followed 
in the wake of these raids by both parties to the contest.” 

The bridges which spanned the Ocmulgee river at 
Macon having been destroyed, and there being no non- 
toon train attached to this force, General Stoneman was 
compelled to confine his operations to a brisk shelling of 
the town from the opposite bank. At 3 p. m., on the 
30th, the column was ordered to take up its line of march 
to return, our brigade in advance. When General Stone- 
man first moved out, the column was headed in the di- 
rection of Athens, but, before it was fully in motion, a 
counter-march was ordered, and the attempt was to be 
made to fight our way out on the line of our advance to 
the city. 

This attempt to retrace our steps proved a fatal error, 
as we must, necessarily, encounter Wheeler’s force of ten 
thousand cavalry and mounted infantry, which was com- 
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ing down on our rear; but General Stoneman may have 
been influenced to pursue this route through the hope 
that the other columns would join us, and we would be 
able to cut our way through. 

Moving forward on the Clinton road, with our com- 
mand in the advance, we halted at the crossing of the 
Milledgeville road, formed a line of battle, rested an hour, 
then resumed our march. When within one and a half 
miles of Clinton we struck a line of the enemy. These 
we drove before us through the town, liberating thirty- 
five of our own men, who had been captured while out 
foraging. We also recaptured their horses, and burned 
the jail in which they had been confined, capturing their 
guard. It was now late in the night of the 30th of July. 
The light of the burning jail lighted us on our way for a 
Jong distance. Continuing our line of march on the 
Hillsboro road, some three miles from Clinton we struck 
a strong advanced guard of the enemy, which we drove 
before us, advancing with a squadron deployed in line of 
battle. This was continued until we met a heavy force 
drawn up behind barricades. Colonel Capron sent for- 
ward the Eighth Michigan cavalry to dislodge them, which 
was promptly done and followed up, the enemy falling 
back from one position to another, until they reached the 
main body about eight miles out from Clinton near Hills- 
boro. It was still too dark to form an estimate of the 
force opposing us or the nature of the defences. 

When daylight dawned on the 31st, General Stoneman 
ordered Colonel Capron to advance with his brigade and 
drive the enemy from their position. Our charge was 
successful in dislodging them and forcing them back about 
one mile and a half, when we came upon their main 
force drawn up in line of battle. This force was com- 
posed almost exclusively of infantry and artillery. At the 
scund of their heavy guns, General Stoneman came to 
the front and found an undefined force in line of battle, an 
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intervening wood preventing an accurate estimate of its 
strength. General Stoneman threw his whole force into 
line of battle, with Colonel Silas Adams’ Kentucky brigade 
and the Eighth Michigan regiment of our brigade in the 
center; Colonel Biddle’s brigade with one piece of artil- 
lery on the left, and the remainder of our brigade on the 
right of the line. Between 9 and Io a. m. a forward 
movement was made by the enemy and firing on both 
sides was for a time quite brisk, but was discontinued 
without bringing on a general engagement. During this 
skirmish, an orderly by the name of J. C. Hall, of Com- 
pany K, Fourteenth Illinois cavalry, rode up to deliver 
an order from General Stoneman, and, placing his hand 
upon the pommel of my father’s saddle, the more readily 
to deliver the order amidst the tumult, a ball from the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, no doubt aimed at my father, 
struck his arm and passed through his body. 

It appeared that neither commander was fully satisfied 
of the strength of his opponent, the woods preventing 
observation. This first movement of the rebels was par- 
tially intended to develop our strength and to draw us for- 
ward within range of their artillery, which appears to have 
been placed in battery. This movement on the part of 
the enemy being checked, General Stoneman at once re- 
formed his line in some respects and ordered every spare 
man into action. Capron’s position being cn the right 
was more exposed to flank movements. 

Being on rather elevated ground, commanding a clear 
view of our entire line, we were still unable to see that of 
the enemy. A road entering on our rear, on which in part 
our line was formed, exposed us to an attack from that 
direction, and a force of the enemy’s cavalry had been 
reported as feeling about, as if preparing for an attack 
upon us, as soon as the battle should open. To protect 
ourselves from a surprise by this force, a squadron of the 
Fourteenth Illinois cavalry, Captain Sanford, had been 
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pcsted about one mile out on this road. The firing had 
scarcely begun, in the first advance of the enemy, when 
Sanford’s command was seen coming down the road 
closely followed by a rebel force. To check this was the 
work of but a few minutes. Capron had kept mounted 
for an emergency like this a small body of men, and lead- 
ing them in person, charged upon the rebel force. San- 
ford seeing the movement for his relief, wheeled his com- 
mand in an open field on the full run, and by a dashing 
counter-charge completely routed them. The brave Lieu- 
tenant Mayo and several men were lost in this skirmish. 
A battalion under Captain Lord was then placed on picket. 

Everything being now in readiness, General Stoneman 
gave the order for the whole line to advance. The men 
moved forward in apparent confidence at first, and several 
volleys were exchanged, when suddenly the rebels’ supe- 
rior force charged furiously upon us. To our amazement 
we saw Colonel Adams’ brigade break for their horses. 
The Eighth Michigan retained its position, its left only 
being borne back by the sudden break in the line. The 
sudden retreat of Adams’ brigade opened a wide gap in 
our line, through which the enemy plunged, in a wild rush, 
toward our rear where our horses were. Just at this mo- 
ment Major Mix, of the Eighth Michigan cavalry, on the 
staff of General Stoneman, rode up to Colonel Capron with 
a message from the general, to the effect that he should 
make no further attempt to cut his way out, but if any 
officer determined to do so he had his permission. “Stone- 
man surrendered?” was the reply; “never while I have a 
horse under me will I surrender.” 

Cut off from General Stoneman and surrounded by the 
enemy, it required no time for us to decide that our only 
hope was in the desperate attempt to cut our way through 
the enemy. At this juncture I was sent in hot haste to 
call in Captain Lord from his outpost. Of course, we 
were left in the rear and did not overtake our shattered 
command until several hours afterward. 
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The battle was now over; fiting had almost entirely 
ceased; General Stoneman had surrendered and with him 
the greater portion of Biddle’s command; the remainder 
was a huge mass struggling for the possession of their 
horses. Nothing is so demoralizing to a cavalry man, 
fighting dismounted, as to find his horse in danger of cap- 
ture. When he reflected that he was a hundred miles in 
rear of the enemy’s line, with an immense army interposed 
between him and freedom, he wanted his horse, and many 
a man lost his life in trying to get it. 

Again mounted, our brave men were ready for the fray. 
With a yell, and with sabres flashing, they dashed down upon 
the enemy’s left flank. The enemy fought fiercely; car- 
bines, revolvers and musket reports mingling in wild con- 
fusion, while flashing sabres crossed blades in the sharp 
conflict; but nothing could long impede the force of a 
charging column of desperate men, each of whom pre- 
ferred death on the battlefield to incarceration in Ander- 
sonville. The enemy’s strong lines are broken, and woods 
and underbrush, usually great impediments to the passage 
of mounted men, are dashed through by these maddened 
troopers without hesitation. / 

When about eight miles out, several detachments of our 
scattered forces appeared, among them Captain Lord with 
his two companies. This acquisition to our little force en- 
abled us to throw out a rear guard and check the pursuit 
for a time. 

In the struggle to regain possession of their horses, 
many of the men had lost their arms; some had thrown 
them away while on retreat; others were falling out of 
ranks through wounds or exhaustion. To bring this dis- 
organized body into shape for a more orderly retreat those 
who retained their arms were placed in the front and rear 
sections, the best mounted in the rear, as being better 
able to recover their position when cailed upon to face and 
check our pursuers. 


We had at this time about 300 men. Moving on rap- 
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idly, crossing Murder creek, we bore off towards Madison, 
avoiding Edenton, as we learned from fugitive negroes 
that a body was collecting at that point to intercept and 
capture us. We marched all night, leaving Madison to 
the left. On the next morning we were joined by Major 
Davidson with his detachment of 125 men, who, it will 
be remembered, had been detached from our command 
before we reached Macon, and, not having been engaged 
in the battle or the retreat, his men were armed, and men 
and horses were comparatively fresh. He had fulfilled 
his orders thoroughly, and destroyed an immense amount 
oi public property. We moved forward without rest, rid- 
ing through cornfields, where the men pulled an ear for 
themselves and a few for their horses, never halting dur- 
ing this entire day. At Ponder’s farm, seven or eight 
miles from Rutledge, Adams’ brigade and a small force 
under Colonel Biddle joined us. With these additions to 
our force, confidence was restored. We now made our 
first halt, having marched sixty miles in twenty-four hours. 

On the second of August we approached Oconee river, 
and, on nearing Athens, where there was a bridge, the com- 
mand was halted where a road branched off to a supposed 
passable ford, some two miles beyond the town. Colonel 
Adams—whose men were armed—was sent into the town 
to ascertain the condition of the bridge, and whether 
fortified against our approach, with the understanding that 
if he could not effect a crossing, he was to send back a 
courier and guide, and we would join his command and 
cross the river at the ford. The courier reported after 
it was found impossible to cross the bridge, but the guide 
mistook the road and led us six miles away from the 
route agreed upon. After a delay of six hours we learned 
that a heavy body of cavalry and infantry was approaching 
on the right. As we were not in a condition to make 
resistance, we were compelled to move rapidly forward, 
by the Hog mountain road, to Jugtown, eighteen miles, 
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without dismounting or resting. The troops by this time 
were so completely exhausted that we were compelled to 
halt and feed. But one hour was allowed, and when the 
bugle sounded to horse, the officers were obliged to go 
among the men, and rouse them from the deathlike sleep 
into which they had fallen with the point of their sabres. 

Moving forward, still upon the same road, we crossed 
the Jeffersonville & Lawrenceville Railroad. Interruptions 
from small bands, coming in our front by cross-roads, grew 
more frequent as we advanced, and gave assurance of a 
concentration of more formidable forces. Thus far we 
had been able, by a dash, to drive them away, but not 
without a passing salute. By this time the command was 
so exhausted that men and horses were constantly falling 
out of the column, who had to be roused from their stupor 
by the few remaining able-bodied ones kept out on the 
flanks for this purpose. At last, about 2 o’clock a. m., on 
the 4th, word came up from the rear that the column was 
stretched out for miles. Further progress without rest 
was a physical impossibility, and the order was given to 
dismount and lie down, each man by his own horse without 
removing the saddles, and rest for two hours. 

During our retreat a considerable body of negroes had 
attached themselves to our command, proving a source 
of great perplexity and annoyance, especially when our 
rear was threatened. They were mounted upon anything 
they could lay their hands on, mules, donkeys and aban- 
doned horses. They were placed between the rear guard 
and the main body. 

Just before daylight, without a note of warning or the 
report of a gun, we were suddenly roused by most un- 
earthly yells and screams, mingled with pistol shots directly 
over and all around us. Every darkey, mule, horse and 
donkey was driven pell mell upon our poor worn-out 
troops. The result may be imagined, but is indescribable. 
Men leaped to their feet in utter bewilderment; without 
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arms and bare-headed, and without waiting to mourit 
their horses, many of them burst through the fences and 
ran frantically through the fields; anywhere, to get away 
from the yells and volleys of musketry in the road. Offi- 
cers called upon their men to rally, but it was vain to 
attempt to stem the torrent of bewildered, panic-stricken 
men. Brave men as ever drew a sabre in battle ran past 
their officers in a confused, frenzied mass towards the 
bridge, which gave way with a crash, followed by the cries 
of wounded men. It was reported that fifty men plunged 
into the river below. Then came the cry of surrender 
from every quarter. In the confusion Colonel Capron, 
finding a few of his own regiment, the Fourteenth IIli- 
nois, in their saddles, called them to follow him, and, keep- 
ing his youngest son (a boy of eighteen) beside him, 
they plunged into the surrounding thickets. Soon they 
were discovered by the enemy and given chase, and one. 
after another was captured or killed, only my father, 
brother and a lieutenant of the Eighth Michigan cavalry 
escaping, who, after many perilous adventures, reached 
Marietta on the 1oth of August. 

I had been stationed with seventy-five men to guard 
the fork of two roads, in the rear of the command. At 
the first alarm we were mounted, and well did those 
brave men fight to guard that position; but it was of no 
avail, for the enemy soon made other openings, and we 
were surrounded and captured, and taken, some to Macon, 
and others to Andersonville. I was taken to Macon where 
General Stoneman was already imprisoned. 

And so ended the Stoneman raid. In looking back from 
this point of time, how easy it is to understand the reasons 
of this sad failure; but, I am sure, that no one, who went 
through those dark days, but feels the bitterest disap- 
pointment that General Stoneman was not able to carry 
his noble undertaking to a success. 


A REBEL HEROINE. 
By CoLonEL ALDACE F. WALKER.* 


In September, 1864, General Sheridan had recently as- 
sumed command of a small army, operating in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. The Sixth corps was encamped near 
Claremont, on the eastern side of the valley, some twenty 
miles south of Harper’s Ferry and about five miles north 
of Berryville. Winchester lay to the southeast about 
fifteen miles distant, beyond the Opequan creek, which 
separated Sheridan’s outposts from those of Early’s army. 

On the morning of September 13, Getty’s division 
moved out to Opequan for a reconnoisance. The Ver- 
mont brigade had the advance, the Third and Fourth 
being deployed in front as skirmishers. Sheridan and 
Wright accompanied the column. At ten o’clock the 
skirmishers reached the creek and crossed it at once, 
meeting the rebel pickets, however, but a short distance 
up the hill beyond. Captain Cowen’s battery, going into 
position on an elevation on the hither side of the little 
stream, opened fire, the general hoping thus to develop 
the position of the enemy in the vicinity, his strength and 
other information of that nature. The battery could be 
plainly seen from the opposite side of the creek; the 
skirmishers who had crossed were showing an occasional 
puff of smoke from their rifles, while the rest of the divi- 
sion was massed in a wood a quarter of a mile behind 
the artillery. The grove was clean and the shade was 
dense; the men were scattered in groups among the stacks 
of arms, chatting carelessly or playing simple games. 

The enemy presently planted a heavier battery than 
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Cowen’s upon a hill on the opposite side of the creek and 
returned his fire; their first few shells, being aimed at too 
high an elevation, passed over the guns at which they were 
directed, ploughing through and exploded among the 
troops of the brigade which lay concealed in the timber. 
Several were wounded, and the lines were formed for 
removal to some other position, but it being noticed that 
the missiles began to fall short of us, we were soon con- 
vinced that our presence was unknown to the enemy, and 
in a few minutes the danger was over. 

Among those who were wounded on this occasion was 
Lieutenant Henry E. Bedell, of the Eleventh Vermont. 
He was a man of splendid physique, muscular and ath- 
letic, over six feet high, about twenty-eight years of age, 
a farmer, married, and the father of three children. Prior 
to his enlistment he had been a Selectman of the town of 
Westfield, near the Canadian line. An unexploded shell 
crashed through his left leg above the knee, leaving flesh 
at either side, and a most ghastly mass of mangled mus- 
cles, shattered bones and gushing arteries between. As 
he lay upon the ground he screamed continually, “Cord 
it! Cord it! Don’t let me bleed to death!” The first 
rude tourniquet which a friend attempted to apply broke 
under the twisting of the ramrod, and allowed the spirting 
stream again to flow. But when the compression was 
complete he became quiet under the, perhaps imaginary, 
impression of temporary security, allowing himself to be 
lifted upon a stretcher and borne away to the surgeons 
and their ambulances without a groan. A field operation 
was speedily performed. The leg was amputated at the 
upper third, nearly to the hip, everything being done for 
the sufferer that science and personal regard could sug- 
gest and that the rude circumstances permitted. Still 
there was very little hope. Though his natural vigor 
was in his favor, his very size and the muscular strength 
on which he had prided himself were against him, for it 
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was computed that over sixty-four square inches of flesh 
were laid bare by the surgeon’s knife—to form the flaps 
which were stitched together across the surface left ex- 
posed. And it was also found that his right hand had been 
seriously injured, the bones of three fingers and of the mid- 
dle hand being fractured and comminuted. The operation 
already performed had been so severe that it was thought 
best not to attempt the treatment of the hand until it was 
seen whether or not he would rally from the shock of the 
wounds and the amputation of the limb. 

We returned to our camp about nightfall; the journey 
was a terrible trial to the wounded man. An ambulance 
under most favorable circumstances is hardly a downy bed 
of ease, and the jolting this remnant of a man for miles 
across the country, over fences and walls half torn down, 
and across ditches partially filled with rails, reduced the 
chances of his life to hardly one in a thousand, his imme- 
diate death being expected every moment. But, sustained 
by stimulants and his indomitable courage, at last in the 
darkness he reached the army lines alive. 

Fortunately a house was accessible, and the use of a 
vacant room in its second story was obtained, where 
Bedell was placed on a tick hastily stuffed with straw 
and resting on the floor. And to the surprise of every one 
he survived the night; a hope of saving his life was awak- 
ened. On the second day after the skirmish the surgeons 
decided to attempt the re-habilitation of the shattered 
hand. A finger or two were removed, the broken bones 
were adjusted, and the patient rallied in good spirits from 
the second administration of chloroform and shock to the 
system. 

But his struggle for life was only just begun. After a 
few days of such rest as his miserable pallet could afford, 
orders were received, in preparation for the coming bat- 
tle of Winchester, or, as called by Sheridan, the battle of 
the Opequan, that all sick and wounded should be at once 
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removed to Harper’s Ferry. Army wagons and ambu- 
lances were therefore loaded with the unfortunates, and 
an attempt was made to transport poor Bedell with the 
rest. But although he had previously endured a rougher 
journey, it was while his wounds were partially benumbed, 
as wounds always are for the first few hours, the nerves 
seeming paralyzed with the very rudeness of the injury. 
Now the torn flesh had become inflamed and was having 
its revenge. At every motion of the ambulance he 
groaned fearfully, and it was soon apparent that to carry 
him far would cost him his life. He was returned to his 
straw utterly exhausted, all but expiring. 

The army was to move at two o’clock the next morning, 
September 19. The surgeons were forced to decide at 
once what they would do with the dying man. In fact, 
but one course was open, he must be abandoned to his 
fate. True, we were to leave him to the north of us, but 
in the valley no attempt was ever made to cover the long 
line of our communications. Strong escorts guarded our 
supply trains, and for the rest Mosby had free swing. 
Moreover, though it was not known at the time, Martins- 
burg was thenceforth to be our base, instead of Harper’s 
Ferry; and the vicinity of Berryville, where we then 
were, instead of being threaded once in four days or 
oftener by our caravans, as expected, was not re-visited 
by our troops or trains for months. The wounded officer 
nvas therefore left on his chamber floor with a soldier 
nurse, and such hospital stores as he would be likely to 
need for the next few days. 

We fought the battles of Opequan and Fisher’s Hill, 
“whirling” the enemy up the valley a hundred miles, for 
a month supposing the lieutenant dead. The attendant 
left with him followed us immediately; Bedell himself 
thought it best, and it was doubtless necessary, for the 
country swarmed with guerillas, and the system of bloody 
reprisals engaged in by Mosby and Custer reduced the 
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probable life or death of the nurse to a simple question 
of time had he remained. 

It appears that the family who allowed our officer the 
use of the naked room as a place in which to die were 
hardly pleased with their guest; in fact, they seem to have 
been utterly destitute of sympathy, and to have thought it 
best for all concerned that he should leave the world and 
them as speedily as possible—and they left him at perfect 
liberty to do so. They were only a shiftless pair, who had 
temporarily taken possession of the basement story of the 
unoccupied farm house, the upper floors of which had 
been used as a field hospital by our surgeons. The promi- 
ses they solemnly made to give the wounded officer care 
and attention were entirely neglected, and his chamber 
was never entered. Death, horrible in its loneliness and 
pain, would inevitably have come quickly had not a Good 
Samaritan appeared. A rebel among rebels, there was a 
woman who proved herself-to unite with a tender heart 
the rarest courage and perseverance beyond account. 

Mrs. Bettie Van Metre was a Virginian, born in Luray 
Valley, gentle, graceful and attractive, and less than nine- 
teen years of age at the time in question. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Keyser. She had been educated in 
comfortable circumstances, and before the war her hus- 
band had been moderately wealthy, but now his farm was 
as barren as a desert, not a fence was to be seen, and there 
was nothing to protect, had any enclosure remained; there 
was a mill upon the premises, but the miller had gone to 
fight for his country, as he believed, and there was now 
no grain left in the country to be ground. Officers who 
had called at her door remarked the brave attempt at 
cheerfulness which so manifestly struggled with her sor- 
row, and treated her grief with deference. For this deli- 
cately nurtured girl was living alone in the midst of war; 
battles had raged around her very dwelling; she was 
entirely at the mercy of those whom she had been taught 
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to believe were her deadly enemies, and who held her hus- 
band and brother prisoners of war, taken while fighting in 
the Confederate army, the brother being, until long after 
this time, supposed to be dead. Her only white com- 
panion was a little girl, perhaps ten years of age, her niece. 
There this young woman and this child were waiting in 
their anxiety and desolation, waiting and praying for 
peace. 

We should hardly expect the practice of active, labori- 
ous, gratuitous benevolence under such circumstances, but 
we shall see. 

Through the gossip of the colored people of the neigh- 
borhood Mrs. Van Metre learned that a Union officer was 
dying of wounds and neglect, perhaps half a mile distant 
from her home; and no sooner had she made the dis- 
covery than all her womanly sympathy was aroused. As 
she would have longed to have her husband or her brother 
treated under similar circumstances, so she at once re- 
solved to treat their foe. She would not be moved by the 
sneers and taunts which were sure to come, but she would 
have him at her own house and save him if she could. 

The lieutenant had now been entirely neglected for two or 
three days; he had resigned himself to death, when this 
brave-hearted girl entered his chamber and with kindly 
and encouraging words called back his spirit from the 
mouth of the grave. The physician of the neighborhood, 
a kind old gentleman, Dr. Osborne by name, was soon 
summoned from a distance of several miles, and uniting 
personal sympathy with professional zeal, and with the 
universally philanthropic instincts of the old school coun- 
try doctor, he promised his daily attendance upon the 
invalid. The chance was still but a slender one, so much 
had been endured, and so little vigor remained, yet those 
two good people determined to expend their most earnest 
endeavors in an almost desperate attempt to save the life 
of an enemy. 
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Mrs. Van Metre had been allowed to keep an apology 
for a horse, so old and broken-winded and rheumatic that 
he was not worth stealing, and also a rickety wagon. 
With the assistance of the doctor and a neighbor, whose 
color permitted him to be humane, known as Uncle Dick, 
she carried the sufferer to her house and installed him in 
her own room; at last he found himself in a clean and 
comfortable bed, his wounds washed and his bandages 
cleansed; best of all, his wants anticipated by a womanly 
tenderness that inspired him with sweet thoughts of home. 

The details of convalescence are always uninteresting; it 
is enough to say that Bedell lay for many days wrestling 
with death; at last he began to mend, and from that time 
his improvement was rapid. But although Mrs. Van Metre 
and the good doctor were able to supply the lieutenant’s 
most pressing wants, still, much more than they could 
furnish was needed for the comfort of the invalid, and even 
for the proper treatment and dressing of his wounds. No 
stimulants could be obtained except the vilest apple-jack, 
and the necessity for them seemed absolute; no clothing 
was to be had, and he was still in his bloody garments; 
delicate food was needed, but the impoverished Virginia 
larder had none but what was simple and coarse. 

At Harper’s Ferry, however, there was a depot of our 
Sanitary Commission, and stores in abundance. Someone 
must undertake a journey thither. It was a long day’s 
ride to make the distance and return, and success was by 
no means assured even if the storehouse could be reached. 
It was in the charge of strangers. The lieutenant was 
too feeble to write, and even if he had been able to do so, 
there was no method of authenticating his signature. But 
a woman would be far more likely to succeed than a man, 
and, in fact, no man would be allowed to pass within the 
limits of the garrison encircling Harper’s Ferry. So it 
came about that the feeble Rosinante, and the rattling 
wagon, and the solitary driver, made the dangerous jour- 
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ney, and brought back a feast of good things for the 
sufferer. 

The picket had been beguiled by her eloquence to send 
her to headquarters, under charge of a guard which 
watched her carefully as a probable spy. The general in 
command had seen fit to allow her to carry away such 
trifling articles as the commission people would be willing 
to give; and although the chances were even that the 
gifts would be used in building up some wounded rebel, 
still the earnestness and the apparent truthfulness of her 
entreaty for relief overbore all scruples; the old-fashioned 
vehicle was loaded with the wished for supplies, and the 
suspicious guard escorted the cargo beyond the lines. 

The trip was repeated week by week, and when letters 
were received in answer to those deposited by the fair 
messenger, postmarked among the Green Mountains, her 
triumph was complete, and her draft good for anything 
the sanitary treasury contained. The only lingering doubt 
was in regard to the enormous amount of whisky which 
the invalid required. Mrs. Van Metre, however, explained 
that it was needed for diplomatic as well as medicinal 
purposes. In that region, now abandoned to Mosby and 
his men, concealment was essential. Of course it had 
been bruited about among the neighbors that the mitler’s 
young wife was nursing a Federal officer. Therefore the 
old men who had heard of the convalescent must be 
taken into confidence and pledged to secrecy, a course 
rendered possible only by the liberal use of spiritus fru- 
menti. Under the influence of such liquor as had not been 
guzzled in the valley since the peaceful days of Buchanan, 
the venerable rascals were easily convinced that so shat- 
tered a life as that of the one-legged lieutenant could not 
greatly injure their beloved Confederacy. 

On October 18, five weeks after Bedell received his 
wounds, General Sheridan was in Winchester, returning 
from Washington, and our army was encamped twenty 
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miles away on the banks of Cedar creek. The lieutenant 
greatly needed his valise from our baggage wagons. 
Therefore a journey up the valley was planned, which at 
nightfall brought our heroine and her little niece to the 
headquarters of the Sixth corps, with a few words traced 
by the maimed right hand of her charge as her creden- 
tials. Our feelings of wonder and admiration were most 
intense, as we learned from her simple story that our 
favorite who was dead was alive again, and felt how much 
true heroism her modest words concealed. It was plain 
that she had totally abandoned herself for weeks to the 
care of a suffering enemy, and yet she did not seem to 
realize that she deserved any credit for so doing, or that 
every woman would not have done as much. We loaded 
her with the rude attentions of the camp, and she spent 
the night comfortably (from a military point of view) in a 
vacant tent at General Getty’s headquarters. The desired 
valise was then at Winchester, where she obtained it on 
her return. 

The next daybreak found us fighting the famous battle 
of Cedar creek. Amid the mounting in hot haste and 
the confusion of the morning’s surprise, General Getty 
found time to commit his terrified guests to the care of 
an orderly, who by a circuitous route conducted them 
safely out of the battle. 

While our army had been lying near Berryville in Sep- 
. tember, some of our staff officers called upon Mrs. Van 
Metre, and persuaded her to prepare for them a meal or 
two from the army rations, there being a magnetism in 
female cookery that the blades of the staff were always 
craving. In her visit to the army just mentioned, she 
learned that one of those casual acquaintances had fallen 
at the former battle of Opequan, and that his body was 
still lying somewhere on the wide battle-field. Seizing 
the earliest opportunity after her return, she personally 
searched all through the territory between Opequan creek 
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and Winchester, amid the carrion and the graves, until 
she found at last the rude board with its obliterated in- 
scription that fixed the identity of the too scantily covered - 
corpse. Shocked at the sight, for the rain had exposed 
the limbs, and the crows had mangled them, she procured 
a coffin and laborers from Winchester, and had the remains 
decently interred in the cemetery there. Then she ad- 
dressed a letter to his friends, giving them the information 
which she possessed; and they subsequently recovered the 
relics, thanking God and their unknown benefactor. 

We heard nothing further from the lieutenant for sev- 
eral months. We eventually learned, however, that after 
a long period of careful nursing, varied only by the weekly 
errand of Mrs. Van Metre to Harper’s Ferry for letters 
and supplies, the prudent doctor at last gave his consent 
that Bedell should attempt the journey home. Armed 
now with a pair of sanitary crutches, he doubted not that 
he could make his way, if he once could reach the Union 
lines. But the difficulty of getting to Harper’s Ferry cost 
him much anxiety. Though at various times forty gteril- 
las together had been in and about the house where he 
lay, the watchful care of his protector had thus far kept 
them in ignorance of his presence. This journey, how- 
ever, was likely to prove much more difficult to manage. 
At length one of the toddy-drinking neighbors, while relat- 
ing his trials and losses, chanced to mention the seizure 
by our troops of a pair of his mules months before, and 
the fact that a negro had since seen them in the Martins- 
burg corral. A happy thought struck the lieutenant; he 
at once assured the old gentleman that if he could only 
be placed (what there was left of him) in safety at the 
Ferry, the mules should be returned. The promise might 
perhaps be considered rash, seeing that Martinsburg was 
twenty-five miles from Harper’s Ferry, under a different 
commander, that it was very decidedly unusual to restore 
property seized from the enemy for government use, that 
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the chattels were probably long ago far up the valley with 
the army and especially that Bedell could not have, in 
any event, the faintest shadow of authority in the premi- 
ses. But the old man jumped at the offer and the bargain 
was struck. 

It was decided that Mrs. Van Metre should accompany 
the lieutenant to Vermont, both for his sake, as he was 
yet months from recovery, and for her own, as she had 
now lived for years in unwonted destitution and anxiety, 
while a quiet, comfortable home was thenceforth assured 
to her by her grateful charge until the return of peace; 
and who knew if she might not in some way regain her 
own husband, as she had restored another’s. 

So the party was made up and the journey commenced. 
The officer was carefully hidden ina capacious farm wagon, 
under an immense heap of straw; two marauding parties 
were met during the day, but the cheerful smile of the 
well-known jolly farmer disarmed suspicion. The escape 
was successful. The clumsy vehicle drew up before head- 
quarters at Harper’s Ferry, and Bedell, saluted once more 
by a sentinel as he doffed his hat to the flag he had suf- 
fered for, headed the procession to the general’s room. 

The unique party told its own story. The tall lieu- 
tenant, emaciated, staggering. on his unaccustomed 
crutches, the shrinking woman, timid in the presence of 
authority though so brave in the presence of death, and 
the old Virginian aghast at finding himself actually in the 
lion’s den, but the burden of an anxious longing written 
on his wrinkled face—each character so speaking—the 
group needed only this simple introduction: “General, 
this man has brought me in, and wants his mules.” 

General Stevenson, warm-hearted and sympathetic, 
knowing somewhat of the previous facts, was able to com- 
prehend the situation at once. He made the party sit 
down before him and tell him all their story. He fed them 
at his table and lodged them at his quarters. He applied 
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for a special leave of absence for an officer, and secured 
free transportation to Washington for both the lieutenant 
and the good woman who had saved his life; and finally, 
most surprising of all possible good-fortune, he sent the 
venerable charioteer to Martinsburg, the happy bearer of 
a message that secured the restoration of his long-eared 
quadrupeds. 

General Stevenson evidently forwarded to the War De- 
partment a somewhat detailed account of the transac- 
tion as known to him, including a suggestion that the 
husband of Mrs. Van Metre be released from his confine- 
ment as a prisoner of war. The following letter was 
received by return of mail, the original of which I saw not 
many years ago: 

Wasuincton City, D. C., 
Nov. 4, 1864. 
Mrs. VAn METRE, 
HARPER’S FERRY. 

Madam :—It is with the unfeigned pleasure that I com- 
ply with the instructions of the Secretary of War and 
inform you that he has ordered the unconditional discharge 
of your husband, now at Fort Delaware. 

Mr. Stanton has been sensibly touched by the report 
received through General Stevenson of your noble and 
humane conduct towards a wounded Federal officer and 
soldier, and without a moment’s delay has acted upon the 
suggestion of General Stevenson and ordered the dis- 
charge of your husband, as some acknowledgment of the 
feminine goodness and nobility manifested in your person. 

If such an example could but extensively find imitations, 
it would do infinite honor to your sex, and greatly relieve 
war of some of its most barbarous tendencies. 

Very respectfully your obt. servant, 
(Signed) E, A. Hircucock, 
Maj.-Gen. Vols. 


After several days of recuperation at Harper’s Ferry, 
the lieutenant and Mrs. Van Metre went on by yrail to 
Washington, where, of course, everyone treated them 
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kindly, and gave them all possible assistance. It came 
about that the quasi-widow and the crippled officer called 
together, by request, upon Secretary Stanton. That busi- 
est of all busy men found time to hear the story, and 
despite the “stony heart” attributed to him by his enemies, 
he was deeply affected by the touching tale, and the ocular 
demonstration of its truth in the person of the wounded 
officer. Tears rolled down his cheeks as he gave the 
formal order required for Van Metre’s discharge from 
Fort Delaware, earned by acts that few women would have 
undertaken; and the couple with glad hearts, crossing the 
street to the office of the Commissary General of Prison- 
ers, presented the document to the clerk in charge to be 
recorded and vised. But here another difficulty arose. 
On searching the records of the office the name given in 
the order for discharge could not be found. The cruel 
report was made that no such prisoner had been taken to 
Fort Delaware. It was afterwards learned that after Van 
Metre’s first capture he had escaped from Camp Chase in 
Ohio, had rejoined his command, and had been retaken at 
Spottsylvania, when he gave a fictitious name, fearing 
trouble if found fighting without a regular exchange. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Van Metre’s information of his con- 
finement at that place had been positive, and her convic- 
tion of some mistake was sure. They laid the case before 
General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, then in charge of all 
prisoners of war, and again the story and argument was 
enough. With trembling hands the old gentleman en- 
dorsed the order: “The commanding officer at Fort Dela- 
ware will release any person the bearer may claim as her 
husband!” 

The prison barracks were quickly reached. The com- 
mandant caused the thousands of grizzly captives to be 
paraded. File after file was anxiously, oh how anxiously, 
scanned by the trembling woman, and when the circuit 
was almost completed, when her sinking heart was almost 
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persuaded that death instead of capture had been the fate 
of the one she loved, she recognized his face despite his 
unkempt hair and his tattered garments, and fell upon the 
neck of her husband as he stood in the weary ranks. 

A few days more and both re-united families were at 
rest in Bedell’s New England home, and the war, for 
them, was over. 

The following spring, after Lee’s surrender, the Van 
Metres returned to their deserted homestead in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, which presently learned again to blossom 
as the rose. 

In June, 1888, I had the pleasure of visiting them and 
verifying my recollection of the events I have attempted 
to describe. I found their home a charming one-story 
cottage, secluded in location, entered across a broad piaz- 
za, and embedded in fruit trees and flowers. The small 
farm was well fenced, tidily kept and excellently stocked. 
Domestic animals of all kinds, also fowls, birds and bees 
abounded. Evidently a reasonable measure of prosperity 
had befallen them. Enterprise and efficiency were appar- 
ent within and without the dwelling. The general aspect 
of the place was that of a comfortable New England farm 
house of the better class; no children have come to bless 
them. Their hospitality was cordial and without stint. 
They were evidently greatly gratified to meet a member 
of Bedell’s old regiment. It was delightful to find that 
they had maintained friendly relations with Lieutenant 
and? Mrs. Bedell during all the years since the war, ex- 
changing letters and even visits. A few gifts received 
from them were displayed with pride. The hard and deso- 
late conditions of 1864 had been replaced by a quiet com- 
fort; but the recollection of those bitter months, when 
the waters of Marah were sweetened through the blessing 
which follows deeds of disinterested kindness, was clearly 
the most vivid and inspiring memory of their lives. 


INCIDENTS AND OPERATIONS CONNECTED 
WITH THE CAPTURE OF SAVANNAH. 


By GENERAL CHARLES H. Howarp.* 


On the 22nd of December, 1864, Sherman sent his 
famous message to President Lincoln—the greater part 
of the way by steamer to Fortress Monroe and thence by 
telegraph on Christmas Eve, in which he presented to him 
(using the very words of the dispatch) “The city of 
Savannah with one hundred and fifty heavy guns, plenty 
of ammunition, also about twenty-five thousand bales of 
cotton.” Staff officers had come to General Grant at City 
Point as soon as communication was opened with the 
fleet and had returned to Sherman. The writer, soon after 
the capture, was the bearer of dispatches to Washington 
and of a letter to President Lincoln, and as the President 
had not before seen any one who had participated in the 
“March to the Sea,” naturally the staff officer had many 
questions to answer beyond the contents of the official 
dispatches. The conversation with Abraham Lincoln 
would of itself afford most interesting material for a paper 
if it had been fully and accurately noted. But no such 
record was made. A few incidents and impressions of 
the interview may serve as a brief introduction to the 
narrative, which will attempt to answer questions similar 
to those asked by Mr. Lincoln, and which any one not in 
the campaign would ask of one who took part in it. 

My call at the White House was in the morning, There 
were many people waiting to see the President in the 
hallway, upon the staircase and crowding the waiting- 
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rcom in the second story. Congressmen were among those 
who had come at the early hour and not yet admitted. 
A card indicating that I had come from Sherman proved 
to be an “open-sesame” and the messenger immediately 
returned to take me in. Passing through one room where 
the President’s Secretaries were occupied and where a 
few Senators were waiting, I was ushered into a smaller 
room where Mr. Lincoln stood before a mirror shaving 
himself. He turned to me as I entered, laid down his 
implements and gave his hand heartily, saying he could 
not wait even to finish shaving when he knew an officer 
from Sherman’s army had come. He asked me to sit upon 
the sofa, and enquired when I left Savannah, and mean- 
while went on with his shaving, which was soon com- 
pleted. Mr. Lincoln then came and took me by the hand, 
grasping one of mine in both his large hands. I remem- 
ber how he towered above men in height and how this 
unusual tallness impressed me then as never before, 
though I had already met him twice when he had at dif- 
ferent times visited the Army of the Potomac. He sat 
beside me on the sofa and put me quite at my ease by his 
generous words of Sherman and his army and by his espe- 
cially kind mention of my immediate commander. Then 
followed a most informal talk as to how he himself and 
the country had evidently been more anxious about Sher- 
_ man’s army than they were for themselves and questions 
as to the difficulties and experiences of the march and how 
they were met. The solicitude and thoughtful interest 
expressed seemed to be of that personal and heartfelt kind 
that a father might feel for his own sons, rather than those 
of the official head of the government for the officers and 
soldiers subject to his authority. 

The thought that there had been any great anxiety for 
the safety of Sherman’s army was new to me. But as a 
matter of fact no direct word had come from our army 
from the date of leaving Atlanta—November 15th—for a 
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whole month. The great army which was bound by the 
subtle and unseen, but no less powerful, bonds of sym- 
pathy and affection to their own sixty thousand northern 
homes and in scarcely less degree to hundreds of thou- 
sands more, was hidden from view and totally lost to the 
President and the country during all this time. 

Newspapers from the Confederacy had reported Sher- 
man’s army “harassed, defeated, starving and fleeing for 
safety to the coast.” Two days after our departure from 
Atlanta B. H. Hill, of the Confederate Senate, in an ap- 
peal to the people of Georgia, countersigned by the Con- 
federate Secretary of War, said: “You have now the best 
opportunity ever yet presented to destroy the enemy. Put 
everything at disposal of our generals; remove all pro- 
visions from the path of the invader and put all obstruc- 
tions in his path. Every citizen with his gun and every 
negro with his spade and axe, can do the work of a soldier. 
You can destroy the enemy by retarding his march.” All 
the Georgia members of the Confederate Congress signed 
a similar address, which was published in their papers — 
and so finally in the northern newspapers. This, after 
calling upon “every man to fly to arms,” said: “Remove 
your negroes, horses, cattle and provisions from Sher- 
man’s army, and burn what you cannot carry. Burn all 
bridges and block up roads in his route. Assail the in- 
vader in front, flank and rear, by night and day.” 

With no news of our actual condition and with these 
confident and presumptuous orders telegraphed over the 
country and especially with the false reports declaring 
positive disaster to Sherman’s troops, issued, no doubt, to 
keep up the morale of Lee’s army, it is easy now to under- 
stand that President Lincoln not only expressed what 
was weighing upon his own mind, but, also, upon the 
minds of probably millions of other patriotic citizens. The 
first news came from a brief dispatch of General Howard 
to Admiral Dahlgren and forwarded by the latter to Fort- 
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ress Monroe, the nearest telegraph. This was dated 
December goth, taken by an officer and two scouts in a 
dug-out, down the Ogeechee river, while its banks were 
picketed by the enemy, its mouth guarded by Fort Mc- 
Allister, well manned by rebel troops, and its channel 
obstructed by a line of torpedoes. The dispatch stated: 
“We have met with perfect success thus far, troops in fine 
spirit and nearby.” 


A PERILOUS TRIP IN A DUG-OUT. 


No account of the experiences of the brave little band 
who carried this dispatch, so fraught with interest to the 
country and with important results to our army, has ever 
been written out. 

Captain Wm. Duncan, of the Tenth Illinois cavalry, 
undertook the hazardous trip, together with two enlisted 
men, Sergeant Myron J. Amick, also of the Tenth Illinois 
cavalry, and George W. Quimby, of a Wisconsin regiment. 
The narrative is given for the most part as taken down 
by the writer from the lips of one of the scouts, Sergeant 
Amick, who was afterwards for some four years an officer 
in the Regular Army. Captain Duncan and party be- 
longed to a company of veteran scouts attached to Gen- 
eral Howard’s Headquarters, Army of the Tennessee. 
They started just before sunset on the evening of Decem- 
ber oth in a narrow dug-out, barely large enough for the 
three, and, besides the note to Admiral Dahlgren, carried 
instructions to the signal officers of the fleet to facilitate 
communication as soon as the army should be near 
enough for the use of the signal flags. 

One of the three paddled, one sat in the stern and 
steered and the other, alternating, was off duty. It was 
after dark, says the narrator, when we reached King’s 
Bridge. The Confederates had set it on fire, and it lighted 
up the banks of the river so vividly, we were fearful of 
discovery. We slipped through, however, in the rapid 
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current, hugging the left bank. Heavy pieces of burning 
timber fell as we were going under and we were in more 
danger from them than from rebel pickets. We soon 
found it hard to paddle against the incoming tide and by 
midnight had become so tired that we decided to pull up 
on the bank at a plantation, which we afterwards learned 
was that of McAllister for which the fort below was named. 
From all our experience with the negroes we felt sure 
that we could trust them and so went straight to their 
cabins. We were not disappointed in finding the occu- 
pants friendly and as we required information, we told 
them who we were. It was now after midnight, but a 
number of the negroes got news that we were there and 
came into the cabin. 

After talking with them of the channel of the river, of 
the fort below and the obstructions, we started for the 
dug-out, intending to continue on our way, but could not 
find the boat where we had left it, and mistrusted treach- 
ery. The darkies who had accompanied us to the river, 
inquired where we had left the boat and they, knowing the 
nature of the tide better than we, solved the difficulty and 
started off looking for it—not down stream as we would 
have done—but up stream, where, within a few rods, the 
missing canoe was found. 

Upon getting into the boat we discovered that the tide 
was still against us and we would not be able to pass Fort 
McAllister, a number of miles distant, before daybreak. 
As it would have been impossible to successfully pass it in 
the daytime, we concluded to remain at the McAllister 
plantation till the next night. So we pulled ashore and 
asked the negroes to hide us and our boat. One of the 
negroes then told us to follow him. He led us into the 
dense timber, probably three hundred yards from the 
plantation house. It was now about two a.m. No moon ~ 
at this time. We were very tired and wrapped ourselves 
in our ponchos and went to sleep. About daylight, feel- 
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ing cold, I awoke and busied myself scraping dry leaves 
together and kindled a small fire. Soon I heard voices, 
and upon looking up saw two men on horseback near 
enough so that I discovered that they were rebel cavalry. 
I immediately threw myself upon the fire, with my poncho, 
to smother it and conceal the smoke. The two cavalry 
mien passed on at a distance of fifty yards without detect- 
ing us. I woke up my two companions to reconnoiter 
and see if it were a safe enough place. Quimby ascer- 
tained that we were hidden between two converging roads, 
at the meeting of which was a rebel picket post—possibly 
an out-post from the fort. 

We remained here, keeping very quiet all day (Dec. 
roth) and when dark the negro who had hidden us came 
to take us back to our boat, which they had also con- 
cealed. He brought us some roast pig and rice bread. 
We never before tasted a morsel that seemed so delicious. 
The roads being sandy, horses’ feet made no noise. We 
came close to the road and, warned by voices, had merely 
time to bet behind trees when a squad of rebel cavalry 
passed by within a few yards of us, in the direction of the 
plantation dwelling. After they had passed we were taken 
te the negro quarters. As we came up to the quarters, 
the negro in the lead suddenly turned, saying, “Get back 
dere, Massas,” and we barely had time to spring behind a 
cabin set upon posts and crawl under it when a party of 
rebel soldiers walked into the cabin and one asked for the 
blacksmith. He wanted his revolver fixed and one of the 
negro men, it seems, was a blacksmith. We could hear 
every word that was spoken. Feeling secure, however, we 
began to eat the supper the darkies had supplied to us, 
when we were startled by the inquiry from one of the 
rebels as to whether they had seen any of the Yankees 
and a reply from one of the darkies: “Yes, Massa, [ 
see’d some.” Instantly our food dropped and our revoly- 
ers came out. But we were quickly relieved by a further 
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question and answer when the rebel asked “where” and 
the darkey replied, “Ober de ribber.” The “Rebs” seemed 
satisfied and all rode away. The negro then notified us 
that the coast was clear, and we came out, it still being 
early in the night. 

Anxious to continue on our trip, we were led down to 
our boat, in a cove, nearby. We insisted that one of the 
darkies accompany us down the river as pilot, as they had 
been telling us of the many offshoots of the stream, and of 
the different channels, where we would be likely to lose our 
way. After persuading and offers of a watch and any 
amount of Confederate money, and finding that we could 
not prevail upon the pilot to accompany us, Quimby put his 
revolver to his head and forced him into the dug-out. But 
we soon saw that the boat was not equal to the additional 
weight and we allowed the pilot to go ashore. 

Among the stories told us by the negroes of the dangers 
we would have to meet in the river below (if we succeed- 
ed in avoiding the dangers of the channel and the pickets 
on shore, and the picket-boats and gun boats) was that we 
could never pass the fort without being detected, as they 
had fires at night to give light and besides, attached to 
the posts driven in the river—a line of posts clear across 
the river—was a “string of pumpkin shells” and when our 
little boat passed through they would blow us all to pieces. 

The night was clear and a bright star-light. The calm- 
ness was impressive and increased the danger of our being 
detected from any noise of the paddles, or otherwise; but 
the tide being in our favor, we went rapidly and quietly 
down the river. Captain Duncan, lying in the bow of the 
boat resting, Quimby in the center with paddle, and I in 
the stern to steer. As we were rounding a.: abrupt bend 
in the river, we found ourselves instantly enveloped in a 
cloud which threw a pall of blackness over us and all about 
us so that we could but just distinguish each other. Just 
then something appeared in our front. I asked Quimby: 
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was, we were under the bows of a Confederate gunboat. 
The tramp of the sentinel could be heard as he walked 
his beat on the vessel. We immediately turned our canoe 
away, and took course toward the opposite or left bank, 
keeping our paddles in water to avoid any noise. On 
rounding what appeared to be a small island, we saw at 
the opposite end a rowboat full of men, making for the 
gunboat we had just passed. They were evidently a scout- 
ing party which had been on the Savannah side. By this 
time the cloud which had come up so opportunely, lifted 
and left a clear passage. Having a friendly island be- 
tween us and the rebel rowboat we escaped unobserved 
and found in a short distance that we were in the main 
channel of the river and opposite tg the fort. It was 
lighted up by surrounding fires of lightwood, which we 
had learned from the darkies was for the purpose of giv- 
ing light so they could work night and day on the de- 
fences, in changing them so as to ward off a land attack. 
They had some five hundred negroes at work. The tide 
was rapid and the stronger from the obstructions as it 
swirled through. Vividly the words of the negroes came 
to us when we saw the posts, as to the “pumpkin shells” 
and the dangers from explosions. 

The suspense was not long as we were rapidly carried 
toward the posts by the strong current and glided safely 
through. Our sense of relief can better be imagined than 
expressed when we passed this line of torpedoes. It was 
probably about midnight when we passed the fort and the 
obstructions. As we floated along in comparative safety, 
we began to think of food and water, and on examina- 
tion, found we were out of water and became aware that 
the water all about us was salt. It was now near break 
of day, and we concluded we would make some effort to 
get water. Hearing roosters crowing in a direction to 
the left and the tide apparently subsiding, we pulled our 
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boat up on a marshy bank and went towards the sound of 
the crowing roosters. Took the precaution to stick an 
oar into the muck to guide us back to the boat. After 
traveling some distance we found another channel to the 
river and discovered that we were on a marshy island. 
We then turned back to our boat. Finding that the tide 
was now against us we concluded to take a little sleep till 
the tide should turn. Lying partly on top of each other, 
wedged into the dug-out, we were soon asleep. Duncan, 
who was on the bottom, awoke me by saying he was in 
water. Without thinking, I stepped out of the boat, and 
found I was in water also. While we slept the tide had 
floated our boat, which was leaky and required constant 
bailing. As soon as our boat was ready we got in and 
paddled down against the tide, now more anxious than 
ever to find water. We made for a point of the shore to 
the right—the same side as the fort—where we saw trees 
and high land, but which was supposed to be held by 
the enemy. Pulling our boat well up on the bank, we set 
out and soon struck a moss-covered road which appeared 
not to have been used for years. The trees and tropical 
growth of vines formed a complete archway over our heads 
which would have been very attractive under other cir- 
cumstances. f This road in a short distance led to a fine 
“tansion, with a number of outhouses made of cement 
with seashells stuck to the outside. The place was de- 
serted. The well was the first thing we began to search 
for; when found, much to our disgust, it was a mass of 
green slime. To save time, we took different directions 
in search of water, and agreed to meet at this point. 

We were not long in discovering that we were On an 
island. Each one returned, disappointed in not finding 
water. We sat silently on a log and Duncan, turning to 
me, asked: “What are you thinking about?” “I was 
thinking that you were the toughest looking cavalry sol- 
dier I have ever seen.” He replied: ‘That is what I was 
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thinking of you.” This referred to the mud-besmeared 
clothes and our hair stiff with salt-spray. 

No more time was lost here. We. retraced our steps to 
the boat. The tide was in our favor. We gave ourselves 
up to it, and were rapidly carried down the widening 
stream. It was now towards the evening of December 
11th. We were floating down comfortable enough, save 
for the thirst which overcame all fear and were ready to 
meet anyone, friend or foe, so that they had a canteen of 
water. We noticed that the river had suddenly become 
much broader. When I called Duncan’s attention to it he 
said: “We are entering the ocean.” I answered, “That 
cannot be, as I can see trees in front.” Looking around 
he says: “They are masts to a vessel.” Having had no 
experience of the sea, I replied: “Where is the hull?” 
Our situation seemed alarming to Duncan, who was the 
only one familiar with the risk of floating out to sea in 
a small boat, and he directed me to steer to the point of 
land on our right. When I attempted to do so by an 
abrupt turn, we were nearly upset by the contrary action 
of the tide and the waves. I discovered that I could only 
gain the point of land by a gradual change of course, but 
I learned this too late and we were carried past the point 
and towards the open sea. About this time we discovered, 
rapidly approaching us, a ship’s cutter, manned by sailors, 
which we were glad enough to see, though not knowing 
yet whether they were friend or foe. But when within a 
few hundred yards of us they raised the “Stars and 
Stripes” we almost felt like walking on the water to them. 
Never had the national colors looked so beautiful to us. 
Our cheers and hearts went out to them. 

When the cutter neared us, they turned broadside to us; 
but in my awkwardness, I turned our dug-out “head fore- 
most” (bow on) against her side. We made no quarrel at 
hearing some sailor’s remark as to a “land-lubber’s” man- 
agement of a boat. 
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As I stepped from our boat, the last one into the cut- 

ter, I gave it a shove with my foot, saying: “Good-bye, 
old barque, you have done a good service,’ when the 
boatswain, in his rough sailor-manner, said: “Hold on 
there. Get hold of that boat. I will save it for a relic.” 
(I heard afterwards it was in the Navy-Yard at Washing- 
ton.) 
We were taken then to the gunboat, and this signaled 
for the steam tug “Dandelion to come for us. We were 
treated right royally on the gunboat, clothed (a naval uni- 
form furnished to each) as well as abundantly supplied with 
food and drink. We slept on the Dandelion that night, 
which before morning reached the flagship and Captain 
Duncan delivered his dispatches to Admiral Dahlgren. 
(Here ends the narrative of Sergeant Amick.) 

By a happy coincidence I am able to give the dispatch 
of Admiral Dahlgren sent off that very day to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In the course of the serial publication 
of the official records of the war, that part relating to the 
operations around Savannah was reached since this paper 
was begun and, from an advance proof I quote from the 
Admiral’s letter: 

FLAG STEAMER “PHILADELPHIA,” 
Port Royat Harsor, S. C. 
Dispatcu No. 596. December 12, 1864. 
Hon. Gipeon WELLS, SECRETARY OF Navy. 

Sir:—This morning about eight o’clock The Dandelion 
arrived with Captain Duncan and two scouts, Sergeant 
Myron J. Amick and George W. Quimby, bearing the 
following lines from General Howard: 

“FLEADQUARTERS DEPT. AND ARMY OF TENN. 
“NEAR SAVANNAH CANAL, Ga. 
“To COMMANDER OF U. S. Nava Forces in VICINITY 
OF SAVANNAH, 

“Sir:—We have met with perfect success thus far. 
Troops in fine spirits and near by. Respectfully, 

“O. O. Howarp, 
“Major-General, Commanding Right Wing.” 
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Captain Duncan states that our forces were in contact 
with the rebels a few miles outside of Savannah. He says 
they are not in want of anything. 

Perhaps no event could give greater satisfaction to the 
country than that which I announce, and beg leave to con- 
gratulate the United States government on its occurrence. 


It may perhaps be exceeding my province, but I can- 
not refrain from expressing the hope that the Depart- 
ment will commend Captain Duncan and his companions 
to the Honorable Secretary of War for some mark of 
approbation for the success in establishing communica- 
tions between General Sherman and the fleet. It was an 
enterprise that required both skill and courage. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. A. DAHLGREN, 
Rear Admiral, Commanding S. A. B. Squadron. 


In a letter to General Sherman dated at Washington 
December 16, 1864, General Halleck, then Chief of Staff 
to the President, mentions this note of General Howard 
announcing his approach to Savannah and sent by Cap- 
tain Duncan’s party down the Ogeechee. It is probable 
that General Halleck received the dispatch the day be- 
fore (15th) which would be precisely one month from the 
date of the departure from Atlanta, but a month and four 
days from the date of Sherman’s last telegram to Thomas, 
which was sent from Kingston, Ga., November 12 at noon. 
By the burning of a bridge in the destruction of the rail- 
road by our own men, the telegraph line was severed at 
that instant (noon of the 12th) and all communication 
with the rear ceased. 


No doubt that little note to Admiral Dahlgren was like 
a flash of light to the country and carried good cheer to 
many a fireside in every patt of the North. It was im- 
portant, also, in having brought the first news of the 
approach of Sherman’s army to Grant at City Point, to 
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the navy on the south Atlantic coast and to General Fos- 
ter, at Hilton Head, who at once set about to have sup- 
plies of food, forage and ammunition in readiness to move 
to the mouth of the Ogeechee as soon as it would be safe 
to go there. 

The day that dispatch was written Savannah was 
reached, and on the roth of December the investment of 
the outer works of the city was completed. Slocum with 
his left touched the Savannah river above and Howard’s 
right rested on the Little Ogeechee. The arrogant assump- 
tion of the Confederate Congressmen and the passionate 
assertions of the southern papers that the Yankees were 
starving and fleeing for safety, were far from the truth. 
At the same time it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the investment and capture of Savannah were a holiday 
affair. 

As long as the enemy held Fort McAllister, Sherman’s 
army was still without a base of supplies. As we ap- 
proached Savannah, the soil became poorer and food and 
forage scarcer and the necessity of reaching our trans- 
ports more and more imperative. When the army was 
no longer on the march the foraging parties must travel 
farther and farther. To be sure, the rice fields afforded 
some substitute both in food and forage, but this source 
of supply could not last long. 

Careful reconnoitering disclosed the fact that Savannah 
was fortified by a continuous line of earth works. In front 
of these the ground was either an impassable marsh, or 
there were deep ditches, canals, flowing streams or lagoons 
and bayous, and the approaches were along cattseways, 
which were commanded by guns in position. 

General Sherman’s first experience in reconnoitering 
these batteries showed that they were not armed with 
Quaker guns. It was at a railroad cut about eight hundred 
yards distance. According to the account given us at the 
time by some of his staff officers, the general cautioned 
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them to scatter, as he saw the cannoniers preparing to 
fire, and he himself stepped to one side. They could see 
the white puff of smoke and, for an instant follow the track 
of the ball in its upward course. Just then a negro, uncon- 
scious of any danger, crossed the railroad and, though they . 
called out to him, it was too late. A thirty-two pound 
shot struck the road and in its ricochet took off the poor 
fellow’s head. By the mile posts it was ascertained that 
this portion of our line was within three miles of the 
Exchange—that is, the heart of the city. 

One day about this time a staff officer of a brigade of 
the Seventeenth corps was riding along when his horse 
trod upon a buried shell or torpedo which exploded, kill- 
ing the horse and blowing to pieces the officer’s foot in 
such a way as to necessitate amputation. The negroes 
had warned us of these buried shells, and we had reason 
to know more of them afterwards. This and the poison- 
ing of wells of which there were rumors, but from which 
I never knew of any actual destruction of life, were exas- 
perating to our troops and to General Sherman himself, 
who regarded them as murderous and not the methods 
of civilized warfare. By his orders the Confederate pris- 
oners were brought to the head of the column and ordered 
to test the ground where there was reason to think that 
torpedoes had been concealed. 

It was determined that on the right, first of all, Fort 
McAllister must be taken. On the left, Slocum had cap- 
tured two steamboats trying to pass from Augusta to Sa- 
vannah, and had taken possession of two islands in the Sa- 
vannah river. General Slocum also proposed to send over 
a corps and seize the causeway in South Carolina and the 
bridge connecting it with the city. But at that time 
General Sherman preferred to keep his own army together, 
and directed General Foster, who already had located a 
force on the Savannah & Charleston Railroad, to co-oper- 
ate from that direction. Afterwards it became apparent 
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that Slocum’s suggestion was a good one. This was one 
ol the few instances where it seems that Sherman was 
overcautious. 

In order to reach Fort McAllister it was necessary to 
rebuild King’s bridge on the Ogeechee, which had been 
burned on our approach. It was one thousand feet in 
length—all destroyed except the posts. Under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Captain C. E. Reese, of the 
Engineer corps, U. S. A., the First Missouri volunteers 
and the “pioneer” companies of the Fifteenth corps re- 
built the bridge with the co-operation of various details 
of troops from the Fifteenth corps. The work was begun 
on the morning of December 11—the very next day after 
the investment of Savannah. On the morning of the 13th 
it was completed so that Hazen’s division marched across. 
When it is remembered that the material had to be ob- 
tained by cutting the trees in the woods and by appropriat- 
ing such planks as could be taken from the buildings in a 
neighboring hamlet, the rebuilding of this bridge in two 
nights and two days was remarkable. The energy, endur- 
ance and cheerful alacrity, as well as the mechanical skill 
involved in a work like this, is apt to be lost sight of in 
the near contact with the more dangerous though scarcely 
wore heroic deeds of battle. 

Kilpatrick’s Division of Cavalry had been sent across to 
the south side of the Ogeechee on a pontoon bridge, some 
five miles further up the river, December 12, for a recon- 
noissance; and had reported Fort McAllister defended by 
a garrison of two hundred men and several heavy guns, 
bearing on the land approaches. 

General Hazen, a veteran officer of the Regular Army, 
had been lately brought from the Army of the Cumber- 
land, where he had distinguished himself during the At- 
lanta campaign in the command of a brigade in the Fourth 
corps. His division was now the Second of the Fifteenth 
corps—the same which Sherman had commanded at Shi- 
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loh and Vicksburg. His orders from General Howard 
were to “take the fort.” 


HEapDQuaRTERS DEPT. AND ARMY OF THE TENN., 
Little Ogeechee, near Savannah, Dec. 12, 1864. 
SPECIAL FIELD Orpers No. 193. 

As soon as King’s Bridge is completed, Major General 
Osterhaus, commanding Fifteenth army corps, will direct 
his Second division, Brigadier-General Hazen command- 
ing, to proceed against Fort McAllister and take it. 

By order of Major-General O. O. Howard 

Sam’t L. Taccart, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

General Howard had also located two twenty-pound 
Parrot guns of De Gress’ Battery at Dr. Cheves’s rice 
mill on the left bank of the Ogeechee, and distant in a 
direct line some three and one-half miles. These guns 
kept up a regular, though not very frequent, firing, both 
for a diversion to the fort and to attract the attention of 
the fleet, for it was not then known to us that Captain 
Duncan had been successful in reaching the squadron. 

Our headquarters’ signal station had also been estab- 
lished at the rice mill to watch for any vessel in the sound, 
and to keep up communication with Hazen. The negroes 
who passed up and down the lagoons fishing had re- 
ported that every night of late they had seen rockets sent 
up by the fleet, and that a steamboat came up the Ogee- 
chee daily towards Fort McAllister, though not within 
range of its guns. 

Generals Sherman and Howard with certain of the staff 
of each, after seeing Hazen move over King’s bridge on 
the morning of December 13, came to this favorable point 
for observation at Dr. Cheves’s mill. The rebel flag at 
Fort McAllister was visible and occasionally in the early 
part of the day one of the heavy guns paid us the compli- 
ment of a shot. About two o’clock our glasses revealed 
unusual stir in the fort and the guns began to fire inland, 
while puffs of smoke in the woods indicated the approach 
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of a skirmish line. Our signal officers about this time 
discerned Hazen’s signals on a point of the right bank 
above the fort. Word was signalled from Hazen that he 
was preparing to make the assault. Some glasses were 
kept bearing on the fort and some in the direction of Ossa- 
baw Sound, and at just the instant of this message from 
Hazen, the experienced eye of the signal officer descried 
a little curling smoke on the horizon, and we all exclaimed 
“a steamboat.” There was great excitement for a few 
moments on the roof of the shed of the rice mill where 
all officers were now congregated, except the signal officers, 
who had constructed their platform on the top of the main 
building. It was not long before the Stars and Stripes 
were seen on the steamer and about the same time word 
came from Hazen that he was ready and that he had seen 
the friendly vessel. The signal officer of the steamer, 
which we now knew to be a tug sent by Admiral Dahl- 
gren, asked: “Who are you?” The answer was “General 
Sherman.” Then came the question: “Is Fort McAllis- 
ter taken?” “Not yet, but it will be in a minute.” Those 
who were watching in the direction of Fort McAllister now ~ 
saw the line of blue emerge from the woods with the colors 
plainly visible, and move forward steadily. The approach- 
ing steamer was now neglected, and all eyes were upon 
the fort. The big guns fired more rapidly and the smoke 
became more dense, but in a few moments one and an- 
other exclaimed: “They are on the parapet,” and both the 
Stars and Stripes and the blue uniforms could be seen on 
the embankment. At that moment the heavy firing ceased 
entirely and some of our party declared they heard the 
cheer of victory. A signal dispatch was sent to the gun- 
boat, as their view of the fort was shut off by a point of 
woods. 

Generals Sherman and Howard, with one or two of the 
staff of each, now took a skiff and started down the river. 
It was already near sunset and by the windings of the 
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stream the distance to the fort was about doubled. The 
tide was setting in and the rowing by the staff officers 
was all that they bargained for and a trifle more. It was 
quite dark when Hazen’s headquarters were reached. 
Congratulations to General Hazen and his command were 
-most hearty. Fortunately supper was ready and the two 
generals and-party were made welcome. Major R. H. 
Anderson, the commander of the rebel fort, now a prisoner 
of war, was invited in and sat at the table. It must be 
admitted that he was neither communicative nor in any 
sense sociable, though in other respects he did justice to 
the meal. 

The garrison was full of grit, some keeping up the fight 
after our men were inside the works. About fifty were 
killed and two hundred captured. Hazen’s loss in killed 
and wounded was ninety-two. Twenty-two guns and a 
large amount of ammunition were taken in the fort. The 
buried torpedoes in front killed more than the heavy guns. 

When, after supper, the two Generals visited the fort, 
an explosion of one of these concealed shells demolished 
an ambulance, killing a mule and badly wounding a soldier 
who was searching for the body of a dead comrade. Tak- 
ing a crew from the regiment left in charge and a better 
boat, the party started down the river from a point below 
the line of obstructions, to visit the naval vessel. This 
proved to be a long, hard row again, but there was a bright 
moonlight and the hearts of all were light in view of the 
successful day. Songs and hymns helped to give expres- 
sion to the exuberance of joy. The capture of Fort Mc- 
Allister was felt to be the real climax of success in the 
“March to the Sea.” It was not long before Generals 
Sherman and Howard stepped on board the tug “Dande- 
lion,” for such the visiting vessel proved to be, a tender 
to the naval gunboat “Flag.” The naval officers greeted 
the representatives of the Western Army with immense 
enthusiasm. General Sherman asked for pen and paper 
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and wrote a short sketch of the successful issue of his 
campaign for the Secretary of War and for General Grant 
and brief dispatches to Admiral Dahlgren and General 
Foster. 

It was not till then that we knew of the success of Cap- 
tain Duncan’s trip. Of course the news from the outer 
world was eagerly sought. Hood was at this very time 
closing in upon Schofield and Thomas at Franklin and 
Nashville, and Thomas’s victory, contemplated in Sher- 
man’s original plan, was felt to be the necessary comple- 
ment of the ‘““March to the Sea.” The closing sentence of 
Sherman’s letter to Secretary Stanton was: “I regard 
Savannah as already gained.” At the same time he called 
upon Foster, commanding the Department of the South, 
for siege guns and ammunition, asked further co-opera- 
tion of the navy in removing the torpedoes from the chan- 
nel of the Ogeechee and in reducing the forts lying be- 
tween the mouth of the Ogeechee and the Savannah river, 
built to guard the approaches from the sea, and gave the 
preparatory orders to his own army for laying close siege 
to the city and carrying the works by assault in case Har- 
dee refused to surrender. 

The letter of Sherman to Stanton from which the con- 
fident assurance of the fall of Savannah has been quoted 
was written about midnight on the same night on which 
McAllister had been captured. Time was required to 
bring the siege guns from Morris Island. The writer 
was sent with a steamer to proceed there, and to stop at 
Hilton Head, General Foster’s headquarters, and load the 
necessary ammunition for them. The steamer proved to 
be of too heavy draught to go over the bar of the Charles- 
ton outer harbor. A schooner was found at Morris Island, 
and six thirty-pound Parrots were loaded upon this and 
with a favoring wind she sailed out of the mouth of a 
creek and across the bar the next morning, and was taken 
in tow. On this same trip small rubber boats were ob- 
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tained from the naval fleet off Charleston harbor to be 
used in crossing the lagoons and bayous in the assault for 
which Sherman was making vigorous preparations. 

All was ready on the 16th, a base of supply fully estab- 
lished at King’s bridge, and even a steamboat had _ar- 
rived there with the month’s mails for the whole army. 
Sherman then, on the 17th, summoned Hardee to surren- 
der. Hardee, with no little bravado and bluff, declined and 
disputed Sherman’s assertion that he could cast “heavy 
and destructive shot into the heart of the city.” Slocum 
now had a brigade on the South Carolina shore opposite 
the end of his own line, and still advocated the crossing 
over of a corps to cut off the enemy’s retreat. 

It seems to have been partly the effect of General 
Grant’s plan of transfer of the bulk of the infantry to City 
Point, which prevented Sherman from permitting this. In 
a letter to Grant, dated December 16, he refers to Slocum’s 
“urgent desire” to pass over a corps, but declares that 
until he gets the promised sea transportation he will main- 
tain the status quo. Grant soon after informed Sherman 
of his change of plan as to transporting the army by 
water to City Point, and acceded to Sherman’s wish to 
take Savannah, and march through the Carolinas. But in 
endeavoring to keep his own army together before this 
decision came, and afterwards in a desire to use Foster’s 
troops to close in on the South Carolina shore, precious 
time was lost, and while Sherman had gone to Hilton 
Head to arrange for this move by Hatch’s division of Fos- 
ter’s command—Howard and Slocum having been directed 
not to attack in his absence—Hardee on the night of the 
2oth slipped out, and on December 21 the rebel pickets 
were gone, and the city was found evacuated. It was not 
till the evening of that day that the news met General 
Sherman and Admiral Dahlgren as they were returning to 
the mouth of the Ogeechee on the steamer “Harvest 
Moon.” On the 22nd of December Sherman reached the 
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city which had been occupied by the troops of both Slo- 
cum and Howard the day before. His army then prob- 
ably shared his own feelings when he said: “I was disap- 
pointed that Hardee had escaped with his army, but on 
the whole we had reasons to be content with the substan- 
tial fruits of victory.” 

At this day it is easier to see that a bloody assault, with 
a long list of killed and wounded, would have had no com- 
pensative fruits. Probably there are few today to criticise 
Sherman’s plans, or in any way to minimize his Christmas 
gift to President Lincoln. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SUBALTERN ON THE 
HOOD-THOMAS CAMPAIGN IN 
TENNESSEE. 


By Captain Tuomas E. MiLcurist.* 


A noted professor of a leading educational institution 
has lately solemnly declared that when a man reaches 
the age of sixty (ten years less than the old allotment of 
three score and ten), he should be chloroformed, because 
he is no longer useful in this strenuous age. When, 
therefore, one above the age of sixty presents a paper 
pertaining to events that occurred more than forty years 
ago, although noted in part from recognized reliable his- 
tory, he must not be disappointed if his audience fails to 
be interested. My experience and conduct in the army 
did not differ materially from that of others of my class 
or rank. I never tried to immortalize myself, nor was I 
impressed with the thought that it “was sweet to die 
for one’s country,” at least for me, and I am not con- 
scious that I was ever brave enough to run from danger, 
especially in the presence of those who knew me. 

When General Sherman entered upon his great At- 
lanta campaign on May 5, 1864, with 100,000 men, he had 
two primary objects in view: First, the destruction of 
Johnston’s army, and second, the capture of Atlanta. 

On April 4, 1864, Grant stated to Sherman, “Johnston 
is your objective.” Atlanta was then the gateway of the 
South. It was an important railway center. It had 
extensive manufactories, and was the great distributor 
of clothing and munitions of war for the Southern army. 


*Read May 4, 1905. 
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Its evacuation and capture on September 2, 1864, after 
four months of incessant skirmishing and fighting, was_ 
the first important victory of the Federal army of that 
year—a victory that justly caused great rejoicing in the 
North. For it President Lincoln tendered Sherman and 
his army the thanks of the nation, and General Grant 
telegraphed, “In honor of your great victory I have 
ordered a salute of shotted guns from every battery 
bearing on the enemy.” ‘But this victory cost Sherman 
nearly 33,000 men in killed and wounded, and left the 
Johnson-Hood army a strong, compact, well disciplined 
fighting force. Atlanta was a great loss to the Confeder- 
ates, but otherwise was not of great importance to Sher- 
man except as a temporary or secondary base. It was 
140 miles from Chattanooga, the nearest base of Sher- 
man’s army. 

The Atlanta campaign was planned by Grant before he 
became lieutenant-general and commander-in-chief of 
the entire army. He intended to make a campaign 
against Johnston, whose army was then in the vicinity 
of Dalton, and destroy it if possible and capture Atlanta. 
At that time it was contemplated that Banks would at- 
tack and capture Mobile; and that Grant, with the aid 
of Banks, would ‘hold a line through from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, and from there to Mobile. 

Soon after the fall of Atlanta the Army of the Cumber- 
land took position there, the Army of the Tennessee at 
East Point, and the Army of the Ohio at Decatur, while 
the cavalry covered the flanks from Sandtown to the 
Chattahoochee. Hood’s army was at Lovejoy, but about 
the 21st moved to Palmetto. He bridged the Chatta- 
hoochee and sent a cavalry force to Carrolltown, and 
another to Powder Springs, near Lost mountain, and 
occupied Jonesboro with some force. 

Sherman, anticipating Hood’s northwestern move- 
ment, strengthened the garrisons at Chattanooga, Rome, 
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Dallas and other points to protect his own line of com- 
munication. Before Sherman entered upon the Atlanta 
campaign he expected, if successful, to march to the 
culf or sea, and then, if events seemed expedient, to 
march his army north through the Carolinas to assist 
Grant in wiping out Lee. 

Ten days after the fall of Atlanta Grant wrote Sher- 
man that he contemplated sending a force to attack Fort 
Fisher and to capture Wilmington, and anothet to Mo- 
bile and Savannah, and thus threaten Macon and Au- 
gusta. And on the 20th Sherman wrote Grant, “I shall 
keep Hood employed and put my army in fighting order 
for a march on Augusta, Columbia and Charleston. If you 
will fix a date to be in Savannah, I will insure our pos- 
session cf Macon, and a point on the river below Augusta. 
The possession of the Savannah river is more than fatal 
to the possibility of the Southern independence. They 
may stand the fall of Richmond, but not of Georgia.” 
Yet Sherman had no well defined plan in view at that 
time of his further advance from Atlanta. He expected 
to go south through Georgia or South Carolina, but when 
and where he should go was subject to future develop- 
ments, really dependent, in part, on the movements of 
Hood. 

It is a matter of historic knowledge that when Sher- 
man was in command of the Department of the Cumber- 
land in 1861, he complained to Mr. Cameron, then secre- 
tary of war, for want of troops. He informed the secre- 
tary that McClellan, on the left with a frontage of 100 
miles, had 100,000 troops; that Fremont, on the right, 
with 100 miles frontage, had 60,000, while he, on the 
center, with a frontage of 300 miles, had but 18,000 men; 
and that his (Sherman’s) force should be increased to at 
least 60,000 men for defense, and 200,000 for offense. 
This statement was published in the papers in the North, 
from which the belief was generally entertained that 
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Sherman was insane. And within a few days afterwards 
he was superseded and deprived of the command, 


Although Sherman was a great general and a robust 
patriot, it does not suggest the least reflection on him to 
believe that he was anxious to vindicate his expressed 
judgment of October 6, 1861, by successfully marching 
to the gulf, or to the sea. While Sherman’s army was 
resting and being refitted in the vicinity of Atlanta, 
Davis visited Hood at Palmetto, September 25th, and 
made a speech to Hood’s soldiers, which was published 
in the Southern papers, to the effect that Forrest was 
already on the railroads in middle Tennessee; that 
Hood’s army would soon be there; that the Yankee army 
would be compelled to evacuate Atlanta and retreat to 
the North, and that their retreat would be more disas- 
trous than that of Napoleon from Moscow. Sherman 
promptly availed himself of this information and sent 
Thomas with two divisions* to Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville. 

On October 5th French’s division of Hood’s army at- 
tacked the garrison at Allatoona, held by a small force 
under General Corse and Colonel Tourtelotte, now de- 
ceased, formerly of this city, but was badly repulsed. 
Here Corse was shot in the cheek, but had enough left 
to signal Sherman “I am short a cheek bone and an ear, 
but am able to fight all hh yet.” While the battle 
was raging, Sherman signaled from Kenesaw mountain 
that message celebrated in song “Hold the fort! I am 
coming!” 


Cox, with the Twenty-third corps, was ordered to 
march on the Burnt Hickory road to interpose between 


*The word “division” is not here used in the technical military 
sense. The author brings out the fact that two Army Corps, the 
Fourth and the Twenty-third, and other large bodies of troops 
turned back under Thomas. 
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Hood at Dalton and French’s division attacking Alla- 
toona, but his guide put him on the wrong road and he 
did not reach Allatoona until the heroic garrison had re- 
pulsed French. : 

On the 12th Hood marched to Resaca, but made no 
attack, passed through Snake Creek Gap, which he 
blockaded, then marched through the Chattooga valley. 
Stanley marched over the hills with the Fourth corps and 
endeavored to reach the other side before Hood got 
through; while Howard and Cox cleared the road and 
followed him, but Hood was gone. Sherman followed 
him down the Oostenaula valley to Ships gap, thence to 
Fayetteville and then to Gaylesville, which he reached 
on the 20th, but Hood rapidly retreated to Gadsden, 
where he remained a few days recuperating his army. 
Hood says in “Advance and Retreat,’ “I intended to 
cross the Tennessee at Guntersville, destroy Sherman’s 
communications, move upon Thomas and Scofield and 
capture their armies before they could reach Nashville, 
supply and reinforce my army, then march northeast, 
pass the Cumberland, move into Kentucky, then threaten 
Cincinnati,” etc. 

Sherman remained in the Chattooga valley near 
Gaylesville, where provisions were plentiful, “where 
sweet potatoes even started from the ground,” until the 
28th, and here the chase of Hood by Sherman was given 
up. And from that time the departments of the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio were practically under the command of 
General Thomas. 

General Cox, who commanded the lines at Franklin, 
in ‘his book entitled “In the March to the Sea, Franklin 
and Nashville,’ says, “Sherman had the most implicit 
confidence in General Thomas’ ability to bear the great 
responsibility imposed upon him. The very differences 
in temperament between the two men seemed to adapt 
them to the work each was to do. The task before 
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Thomas was to conduct a cautious and purposely dila- 
tory campaign until his reinforcements should be well 
in hand, and then resume the aggressive to drive Hood 
southward and follow him where he should go.” Look- 
ing backward it would seem to a novice that Sherman 
should have advanced his army to Gadsden or between 
Gadsden and Guntersville to engage Hood. 

On the 26th of October Sherman sent Stanley with 
the Fourth corps to Thomas at Chattanooga, and on 
the 30th ordered the Twenty-third corps, under Scofield, 
sent to him. This disposition of the Twenty-third corps 
was disappointing to some of the junior officers at least 
of that corps, who expected to become famous by assist- 
ing Sherman in his great “heart-cutting’” campaign to 
the sea, and who disliked to be classed as “Home 
Guards.” 

From Gadsden Hood advanced about ten miles to- 
wards Guntersville, where he intended to cross the Ten- 
nessee, but learning that Sherman was at Gaylesville, 
countermarched, or rather changed his course, toward 
Decatur, where he entrenched, made a weak attack on 
that place, but was defeated. He then marched westward 
to Tuscumbia, which he reached on the 31st, and where 
one of his corps, Lee’s, crossed to near Florence. Hood’s 
infantry remained in the vicinity of Florence, refitting 
and obtaining supplies until the 19th of November. 

During the entire month of October, Forrest, the ubi- 
quitous and great cavalry leader, with eight to twelve 
thousand cavalry, raided middle Tennessee, destroyed 
railroads, capturing small garrisons, and in fact at John- 
sonville, on the Tennessee river, about eighty miles west 
of Nashville, captured two gunboats, a number of trans- 
ports, and destroyed a very large amount of supplies. 

Sherman, in ‘his Memoirs, says, “There is no doubt 
that the month of October closed to us looking decidedly 
squally.” 
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On the 21st of November Hood’s well equipped army 
of about 50,000 men rapidly pushed in the direction of 
Columbia, with the design of getting in the rear of 
Thomas’ army before it could reach the Duck river. Sco- 
field was in command of Thomas’ forces in the field. His 
orders were to impede the advance of Hood, but not to 
bring on a battle until he was reinforced. His army was 
composed of the Fourth corps, about 15,000, two divi- 
sions of the Twenty-third, 10,000, mostly at Pulaski, about 
eighty miles south of Nashville, and about 5,000 cavalry 
under Hatch, Croxton and Capron. 

On the 2oth of October Scofield sent his surplus stores 
and baggage from Pulaski and commenced retreating in 
the direction of Columbia. The mud was hub deep to 
the wagons and artillery, and ankle deep to the men, 
but the head of his command, Cox’s division of the 
Twenty-third corps, reached Columbia on the morning of 
the 24th, where Forrest was belaboring Capron’s brigade, 
and just in time to save the town, and Scofield’s only 
line of communication with Nashville. 

Before Thomas was sent to Tennessee, A. J. Smith’s 
corps,* then in Missouri, was ordered to report to 
Thomas at Nashville, and it was expected by Grant and 
Sherman, and represented to Thomas, that that corps 
would reach him before Hood’s advance from the Ten- 
nessee; but, as is universally the case, troops from a 
distance don’t arrive on time, and the advance of Smith’s 
corps did not reach Nashville until the 30th of Novem- 
ber—the day of the battle of Franklin. 

Scofield occupied Columbia until the 27th of October. 
In the meantime he had crossed a portion of his forces 
to the north side of Duck river. The remainder crossed 
on the night of the 27th and took position immediately 
in front of Columbia. Early on the morning of the 29th 


*Part of the Sixteenth corps and other reinforcements. 
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Scofield learned that Hood was crossing the Duck river 
about three miles above Columbia. On receipt of this in- 
formation, at 8 o’clock on the 29th, Stanley was ordered 
to Springhill, about eleven miles from Columbia, with 
three brigades of Wagner’s division and one of Kimball’s 
of the Fourth corps, with orders to fight whatever forces 
he might find, and hold the town. 


Forrest had made the crossing during the nights of the 
27th and 28th, and on the 28th drove Wilson’s cavalry 
beyond Rally hill, east of Springhill, and obtained pos- 
session of the roads leading from Hood’s crossing to 
Springhill. Wilson was again attacked at Hurts’ corner, 
and after stubborn defense was driven off, so that For- 
rest and Hood’s army had possession of all the roads east 
of the Columbia pike leading to Springhill. When 
Stanley reached there he found a portion of Forrest’s 
cavalry already in the outskirts of the town. Opdycke’s 
and Lane’s brigades were quickly placed in position to 
cover the town, while Bradley’s brigade took position 
east of the town commanding the approaches from that 
direction, the direction from which Hood was approach- 
ing. Stanley also put six batteries in a commanding 
position, which were afterwards used with great effect. 

Immediately after Stanley took position Hood ad- 
vanced with Cheatham’s corps, and soon the engage- 
ment was on. At this time nearly all the transportation 
of Scofield’s army was in Springhill, and being extremely 
tempting to Forrest, he made vigorous efforts to reach it. 


It would be useless in this paper to attempt to de- 
scribe the respective positions of the contending forces 
at Springhill at this time. 

Two brigades of Kimball’s division and Wood’s entire 
division of the Fourth corps were between Columbia 
and Springhill, to support Stanley or Cox, as occasion 
might require. Cox, with the Twenty-third corps, was 
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in front of Columbia, opposing Lee and retarding his 
crossing of the river at that point. 

Cheatham’s entire corps was engaged with Stanley; 
and Stewart’s corps, with one division of Lee’s, was 
within easy supporting distance of Cheatham. 

Hood was not blamable for failing to reach Columbia 
before Scofield, but his failure at Springhill to utterly 
destroy Scofield’s army has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and never will be. His entire army, with the 
exception of two divisions of Lee’s, at Columbia, were 
within a mile of the Columbia-Franklin pike, at Spring- 
hill, and in full view of the pike when the Twenty-third 
corps passed through that village. That corps, under 
Cox, with the exception of Cooper’s brigade, at Center- 
ville, and the Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky regiments, 
and about 300 skirmishers, left Columbia about seven 
o’clock on the night of the 29th and retreated to Spring- 
hill and thence to Franklin, and reached that point about 
daylight on the morning of the 30th of October without 
meeting real resistance. The two Kentucky regiments 
and the skirmishers referred to, remained in front of 
Columbia until 12 o’clock that night, then fell back and 
passed on to Franklin. 

It was my uncomfortable lot to remain with these two 
regiments and skirmishers, and I fully expected that 1 
would diet in Libby or Andersonville before I again saw 
old friends, but we did not fire a gun or lose a man, and 
passed through Springhill the next morning after day- 
light, in full view of Hood’s cavalry, and reached Frank- 
lin about one o’clock in the afternoon of the 30th, about 
two hours before the battle commenced. 

For the number of troops engaged and the time occu- 
pied in the fight, Frankiin was one of the most vigorous 
and bloody battles of the war. There was no side-step- 
ping or fiddling, it was simply a free fight, on an open 
field. Franklin is situated on low ground in a bend on 
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the south side of the Harpeth river. Across the river, 
and on the north side, the ground is much higher, where 
an earthwork, commanding the railroad and wagon bridge, 
was erected. 

Scofield’s infantry, with the exception of Wagner’s 
division and the Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky regi- 
ments and skirmishers, reached Franklin about daylight 
on the morning of the 30th of November. Wood's di- 
vision was placed on the north side of the river, and the 
rest of the infantry then up was placed in line in front 
and on the south side of the village, occupying a front of 
about one and one-quarter miles, the left resting on the 
river. General Cox was placed in command of the forces 
on the south side. Henderson’s brigade, of the Twenty- 
third army corps, was on the extreme left, then Case- 
ment’s brigade, then Riley’s, his right extending to the 
Columbia pike, then Strickland’s and Moore’s west of 
the pike, then Kimball’s division of the Fourth corps, 
occupying the extreme right. On the line of Henderson, 
Casement and Riley were eight guns. Upon the forma- 
tion of the line light intrenchments and embankments 
were hastily erected. Across the Columbia pike and 
about a mile in front of the main line, Conrad’s and 
Lane’s brigades were placed in position. They were di- 
rected to remain in observation until the enemy should 
advance near their temporary line, then retire within the 
line on reserve. Notwithstanding the precautions taken 
by Scofield, he did not expect an attack from Hood that 
night, but expected to retire across the Harpeth that 
evening, and as soon as his transportation had crossed, 
but about 3:30 o’clock Hood’s army was seen advancing 
in splendid order, Stewart on the right, Cheatham on 
the left, and Lee’s division in reserve. Soon they were 
within striking distance of Conrad and Lane, who stood 
their ground and opened fire. In a moment the flanks 
of these brigades were enveloped by the rebel lines and 
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they broke and made a rush for the main line. Ina few 
seconds these two brigades, with more than 700 Con- 
federates, rushed over the main line at the Columbia 
pike, causing the right of Riley’s brigade and the left of 
Strickland’s to give way. Of ten cannons in the lines of 
Riley and Strickland, with grape and cannister, not one 
could be fired without endangering the fleeing men of 
Conrad and Lane. 

With cheers and yells the enemy came in irregular 
order at our center, but in splendid order on our left. 
At that moment, and when our defeat seemed inevitable, 
Opdycke’s brigade, in reserve in the rear of Strickland, 
and Colonel Sam White, with the Twelfth and Sixteenth 
Kentucky, in reserve in the rear of Riley, made a dash 
for the line and held it. At this time it looked as though 
Hood had accomplished the object of his invasion of 
Tennessee, but the men under Opydcke and White really 
saved the day. The attack on the line was general. The 
enemy charged time and time again, only to be repulsed. 
In front of Henderson’s brigade, on the extreme left, 
was an osage orange hedge, which formed a strong barrier 
to the enemy. 

The battle raged until some time after dark, but after 
the first assault and the restoration of the lines, every 
man in the Federal lines had full confidence that the 
enemy was and would be defeated. Really, the battle 
continued until late at night. At or about 10 o’clock a 
staff officer, with orders from Cox, directed Henderson 
to be ready to retire. A lieutenant standing near Stiles 
said, “We ought to remain here and wipe hell out of 
’em,’’ when Colonel I. N. Stiles promptly replied, “There 
is no hell left in them. Don’t you hear them praying?” 
Stiles was warranted in making this statement, for at that 
time I heard more appealing prayers from those poor 
suffering Confederates on the other side of the hedge 
than I ever heard before or since. 
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About twelve o’clock that night Scofield’s army with- 
drew to the north side of the river. Kimball’s division 
on the right marched to the rear, to the wagon bridge, 
followed by Opdycke’s brigade. Ruger’s division passed 
behind the lines to the railroad bridge. The Third divis- 
ion of the Twenty-third army corps was the last to pass, 
except a strong line of skirmishers who were left in the 
trenches until the main force had crossed the bridge. 

The Federal losses were 2,326, about half of which 
were in Wagner’s two brigades, which were in front. The 
Confederate losses were about 7,000, of which about 700 
were prisoners captured when they made the rush 
through the line at the center. Among the killed were 
twelve generals and a long list of colonels and field officers, 
many of whom were killed within a few yards of the 
Union line. That night we retreated back to Brentwood 
and reached Nashville the next morning. 

At Nashville Thomas placed his army on the heights 
surrounding the city. On that day Smith’s entire force, 
three divisions now constituting the Sixteenth corps, had 
arrived and were placed on the right of the line, the 
Fourth corps in the center, the Twenty-third on the left and 
the cavalry on the flanks. On the 3rd of December Hood 
took position and fortified on the range of hills within sight 
of our lines, with Lee in the center across the Franklin 
pike, Cheatham on the right and Stewart in the left. For- 
rest’s cavalry extended from Stewart’s left to the Cum- 
berland river, below Nashville. On that day Thomas’ 
army outnumbered Hood’s by a number of thousand. 
However, about ten or twelve thousand were new troops 
who had never seen service, four or five thousand em- 
ployes of the quartermaster’s department at Nashville, 
and others who were unattached. 

Thomas was deficient in cavalry. That is, he was 
deficient in horses, and as Hood could advance no fur- 
ther, and was in Thomas’ immediate presence, Thomas 
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prudently sought a little time in which to strengthen 
and equip before making an attack which would result 
in a definite and complete victory. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber orders were issued to prepare for action on the 
8th, and a plan of battle, with the necessary orders 
were given to his corps commanders, but on the morning 
of the 8th the ground was covered with a frozen sleet 
that made it impossible to warrant an advance. For this 
delay Thomas was severely criticised by the war depart- 
ment and by General Grant, and General Logan was on 
his way to Nashville to relieve Thomas, by direction of 
General Grant, when he learned of Thomas’ great vic- 
tory. On the morning of the 15th, the snow and ice 
having melted, Thomas ordered Stedman to demonstrate 
heavily with his command against the Confederate right, 
east of Nolansville pike, so as to divert Hood’s attention 
from his real purpose. Wilson’s cavalry and Smith’s in- 
fantry on the extreme right then advanced against Hood’s 
left. Wilson’s dismounted men drove back Hood’s left, 
capturing a number of redoubts and many prisoners; 
Smith maintaining general connection and alignment 
with Wilson. 

During that day, the Twenty-third corps was ordered 
to the right of Smith, to give the cavalry more freedom 
upon Hood’s flank. Colonel Sydney Post, of the Fourth 
corps, directly assaulted Montgomery hill, about one 
o'clock, and carried it. This was near the center, and 
from that time until night a continuous line around 
Hood’s left flank was maintained by the cavalry and the 
Twenty-third corps. 

During the night of the 15th Hood retired his lines 
about two miles and fortified. Early on the morning of 
the 16th Thomas advanced his lines parallel to those of 
Hood. A little after noon our dismounted cavalry, sup- 
ported by Stiles of the Twenty-third corps, made a 
most vigorous advance, brushing off the enemy and 
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capturing one fortified hill after another. The advance of 
these dismounted cavalrymen seemed almost resistless. 


About 3 o’clock McMillen’s brigade of General John 
McArthur’s division of the Sixteenth corps, supported by 
Hammond’s brigade of the same division, charged and 
took Shy’s hill near our center. 

At the same time Hatch’s men drove in and doubled 
the enemy’s left. Then with a great cheer (which 
Thomas called the “Voice of the People”), our entire 
line rushed forward without material interference or re- 
sistance, and the proud army that for four months con- 
fronted Sherman so bravely before Atlanta fell, abandoned 
their lines, their artillery, arms—everything that could 
interfere with their escape or flight, a confused, defeated 
and disorganized mob. 

General Hood, in his “Advance and Retreat” says, 
“About 3:30 p. m. the Federals concentrated a number 
of guns against a position which passed over a mound 
on the left of our center (Shy’s hill). This point was 
favorable for massing the troops for an assault under 
cover of the artillery. Accordingly the enemy availed 
himself of the advantage presented, massed a body of 
men, apparently one division (McArthur’s) at the base of 
this mound, and under the fire of the artillery which pre- 
vented our men from raising their heads above the 
breastworks, made a sudden charge up to and over our 
entrenchments. Our line thus pierced, gave way. Soon 
thereafter it broke at all points, and I beheld, for the first 
and only time, a Confederate army abandon the field in 
confusion. I was seated upon my horse not far in the 
rear when the breach was effected, and soon discovered 
that all hope to rally the troops was in vain.” 

The battle of Nashville was not a bloody one, but was 
great in importance, Hood losing 50 pieces of artillery, 
5,000 prisoners, besides his killed and wounded. The 
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vigor, the courage and life of Hood’s army was de- 
stroyed at Franklin. 

Hood’s defeat virtually ended the war in the West. 
As was said by another, it was the same army, its ranks 
depleted by the casualties of war, which Sherman had 
been fighting all summer, which had successfully resisted 
a direct advance upon its intrenched lines and compelled 
Sherman to flank its chosen position, which had repulsed 
many an assault, and which had tried the metal and 
courage of Sherman’s soldiers upon many a well fought 
battlefield. a 

And the destruction of this great army was accom- 
plished by Thomas in less than thirty days after Hood 
crossed the Tennessee river. 

Nicolay and Hay, in “Abraham Lincoln,” say: 

“General Grant was never satisfied with the swiftness 
and efficiency of Thomas’ pursuit of Hood’s beaten 
army; yet, with the exception of that historical chase 
which began at Petersburg and ended at Appomatox, 
there was no other pursuit of a beaten army during the 
war so energetic, so prolonged and so fruitful. The 
cavalry column came up with the enemy’s rear guard, 
four miles north of Franklin; they charged it front and 
flank, capturing 413 prisoners and three colors, they 
drove the Confederates through Franklin, captured 2,000 
wounded in the hospitals there, and liberated some hun- 
dreds of Union prisoners. The cavalry pressed on, fol- 
lowed by the infantry, who moved with such expedition 
as was possible over the frightful roads incumbered by 
the debris of two armies.” 

Thomas’ work is done. But for his victory over 
Hood, there is erected to his memory in the hearts of 
the American people, an enduring monument on which 
is inscribed, “WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITH- 
FUL SERVANT.” 


THE OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF A 
CAPTAIN OF INFANTRY AT THE BATTLE 
OF FRANKLIN, NOVEMBER 30, 1864. 


By Caprain JAMES ANDREW SEXTON.* 


When a person has passed the fiftieth milestone, on 
life’s journey, he may well be condoned if he should look 
back upon the achievements of his youth, with some- 
thing of pride. 

That I might be more conspicuous now than I was 
then, I have called my paper “The Observations and 
Experiences of a Captain of Infantry at the Battle of 
Franklin.” As this impersonal appellation will permit 
indulgence in a little more self-glorification, without 
violence to one’s own egotism. 

I was born into this world, in the year of our Lord, 
1844. The Battle of Franklin was fought November 30, 
1864. I was therefore at that time a little over twenty 
years of age. I had been in the service about three years 
and as a Captain had commanded a company over two 
years. 

On the morning of November 28, 1864, the Seventy- 
second regiment, Illinois Volunteer infantry, to which I 
belonged, crossed Duck river from Columbia, where it 
had been on duty all of the previous night, and was one 
of the last regiments to leave the town. 

We were immediately set to work building fortifica- 
tions, facing north. That night I was detailed to lay 
out and superintend the digging of rifle pits along the 
river bank, facing the town south, which were being 
constructed by a new regiment, that had been in the 
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service only a few weeks, and was taking its first lesson 
in the “scientific” manipulation of the pick and the spade. 
The enemy were engaged in the performance of similar 
duties on the opposite side of the narrow stream, and as 
they did not interfere with us in our labors, we were 
glad enough to let them alone. I sent word to our head- 
quarters that if it were intended to occupy these works, 
by our forces, they must take possession before daylight 
or they could not,—and they did not. It was truly a 
case of “love’s labor lost,” and proved to be a great dis- 
couragement to the tired and inexperienced men who 
had built them. 

On the evening of that day, and before starting on our 
hurried retreat northward, the lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding our regiment, called the line officers together, 
and in a short, but foreboding address, informed them 
that an officer and twenty men had been called for, to 
volunteer to undertake a perilous and laborious expedi- 
tion through the lines of the enemy, as bearer of dis- 
patches to General Cooper at Williamsport or Centre- 
ville, twenty miles away. We were informed that the 
journey would be one beset with many dangers ‘and 
privations, requiring great courage and discretion, and 
even if successful in the delivery of the messages, the 
chances were the party would be made prisoners of war. 

After this rather gloomy and discouraging discourse, 
the officer willing to undertake the hazardous duty was 
invited to take one step to the front. Two officers, a 
captain and a lieutenant, stepped promptly forward. 
The captain, who had been constantly on duty for the 
previous twenty-four hours, was excused, and the lieu- 
tenant (Roswell H. Mason) selected, the colonel explain- 
ing to the captain the reason for not selecting him was 
on account of his then tired and worn out condition. The 
next day the aforesaid captain could have been heard 
congratulating himself on escaping the dreaded duty and 
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commending the wisdom of the selection made. He 
knew not what was before him, nor of the trials so soon 
to come, or of the greater responsibilities that were to 
be thrust upon him by the command he was obliged to 
assume. 

Lieutenant Mason successfully accomplished his task, 
joining the regiment a few days later at Nashville, with- 
out losing a man. On the date of the battle of Franklin, 
he was compelled to make a circuitous and dangerous 
march around and in rear of the enemy. He and his 
men passed through many adventures and severe trials 
during the execution of their bold undertaking, and in 
a most creditable manner. 

Our regiment was here temporarily assigned to Strick- 
land’s brigade, Ruger’s division, Twenty-third army corps, 
and after working nearly all night, building breastworks 
and digging rifle pits, the next day, November 29th, we 
started again on our northward march. We were not 
long on our journey, however, before we were informed 
that the Confederates were in possession of the turnpike 
near Spring Hill, and that we must press forward with 
all possible dispatch. 

What a golden opportunity was wasted by the enemy, 
when they allowed themselves to be pushed back from 
that point. 

I still have a lively recollection, how at dusk our 
brigade was formed in column by regiments on the right 
of the pike, and how we marched in that formation in 
the dark, regardless of obstacles. It afforded me great 
satisfaction to observe the eagerness with which the 
habitual sluggards kept their places in line; how they 
scrambled to keep up and in, at all hazards; a fact always 
noticeable, that when danger is imminent, discipline is 
perfect. 

As we neared Spring Hill, our skirmishers became 
actively engaged with the enemy in our front, when, all 
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of a sudden, a rebel regiment appeared on our right flank 
and opened fire on us. The new regiment in our immedi- 
ate rear also precipitately commenced firing, although 
we were between them and the enemy. Our men in- 
stantly threw themselves upon the ground, and thus 
escaped injury. 

At this time a staff officer galloped up with orders 
from Strickland, directing the regiment to face the firing. 
I directed him to the center of the regiment, stating that 
the Lieutenant Colonel was in command and could be 
found there. Failing, however, to find him there, the 
officer returned a minute later and directed me to have 
the regiment face the firing. I sprang forward to the 
front and center, and gave in a clear ringing voice the 
commands, “Attention battalion! Change front forward 
on the First company! By companies, right half wheel, 
march! Guides right, double quick, march!” This evo- 
lution was executed in perfect order, and, perhaps, in 
better form than it ever had been on battalion drill. 

As soon as the left company reached the front line, I 
gave the order “Forward, Guides center!’ At this, the 
rebels broke in confusion. We followed a short dis- 
tance when we halted and lay down. Here, we were 
in such close proximity to the Confederates that we could 
see their long line of camp fires as they burned brightly ; 
could hear the rattle of their canteens; see the officers 
and men standing around the fires, or loitering about; 
while the rumbling of our wagon train on the pike, and 
the beating of our own hearts were the only sounds we 
could hear on our side. 

After a seemingly endless delay, we were cautiously 
withdrawn and resumed our march alongside of the 
wagon train. As darkness came upon us the dangers 
seemed to increase rather than diminish. The men would 
not speak above a whisper, lest they might awaken the 
sleeping foe to an undesirable and unhealthy activity. 
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Had Hood placed a single Confederate division in a 
fortified position across the road at this point, it would 
have been the means of effectually checking the Federal 
retreat, and dawn would have found our forces cut off froni 
all hope of escape. The enemy would have outnumbered 
us two to one: it would have been fool-hardy to attack 
them, and there would have been no possible Sie of 
avoiding them. 

Why the Confederates failed to take advantage of this 
favorable situation is today a disputed question among 
their surviving officers. The blundering and wavering 
of the enemy at this time; the lack of harmony with, and 
sympathy for, their commander-in-chief, on the part of 
the rebel brigade, division and corps commanders; and 
lastly, Hood’s indecision, vacillation and failure to act, on 
the afternoon and night of November 29, 1864, may well 
be set down in the category of lost opportunities. The 
heroism displayed by the same forces on the following 
day at Franklin, and the terrible carnage they suffered 
in their valiant endeavor to retreive their blunder, plainly 
indicate what might have happened. 

From subsequent reports we learn that Hood had two 
of his army corps in line of battle facing the turnpike, 
and not half a mile away. 

We marched all night, arriving at Franklin next morn- 
ing about daylight. After a short rest and some refresh- 
ments (including a ration of whisky), we went to work 
with a will, digging rifle pits and building intrenchments, 
and were thus engaged when we could distinguish skir- 
mish firing in the distance,-and see the ever-present and 
everlasting wagon train coming in on the run. We were 
here ordered to detail an officer with twenty-five men for 
skirmish duty, and Lieutenant Mohrmann and the re- 
mainder of A company (Lieutenant Mason having 
twenty men of the company with him) were ordered to 
report to a Captain of the One Hundred Eighty-third 
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Ohio, on our right and front. The remainder of the One 
Hundred and Eighty-third Ohio regiment was taken from 
Strickland’s second (reserved) line of works, to cover and 
protect our skirmish line. 

This regiment was one thousand strong. It had been 
enrolled but three weeks before, received its arms ten 
days previously, and had reported for duty only two days 
before. The men were not even instructed in the school 
of the soldier, and had never enjoyed the “pleasure” of 
battalion drill. To place this regiment on an open field 
without intrenchments—ignorant of drill and presumably 
not even able to use their muskets—was worse than a 
blunder; it was a crime; and the officer responsible for 
their placement ought to have been cashiered. They did 
not know how to fight to an advantage, neither knew they 
the proper time to run away. I believe most of them 
were taken prisoners immediately after the first assault. 
Lieutenant Mohrmann, a courageous and intelligent offi- 
cer, who was sent with our detail, related that the captain 
of the One Hundred and Ejighty-third Ohio, to whom he 
reported, was a brave and thoughtful person, admitting 
that his men were too inexperienced for the grave and 
serious work assigned them. He requested Mohrmann to 
send one of his veterans with each five from his own com- 
pany. I presume his idea was that the one man being 
an experienced soldier could employ his leisure moments 
in giving instructions to his less fortunate comrades in the 
art of war, or how to skirmish scientifically. A more 
creditable, and, perhaps, more appropriate construction of 
his request, might be ascribed to the well-established fact, 
that the presence of even one well-drilled and self-reliant 
soldier in a company of recruits encourages confidence 
and a feeling of security under fire, and gives to the most 
timid a courage and assurance which ordinarily would be 
lacking or at best evanescent. 

Our principal line of works was most judiciously select- 
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cd by General Cox. They were constructed on each side 
of the Columbia Pike just south of the Carter house, and 
extended on the east to the gin house; in front, on the left, 
a hedge of osage orange afforded a natural abatis and 
lay between the river and the gin house, and near the 
railroad cut on the knoll, hard-by the river bank, two 
batteries belonging to the Fourth corps were in position 
for action. On the west of the pike was a small grove 
of locust trees; except these, and a few small out houses, 
the field in our front was unobstructed, and from our 
position a clear view of everything could be obtained. 

General Cox’s division of three brigades, commanded 
that day in order from left to right, by Colonels Stiles and 
Casement, and General Reilly, occupied the ground be- 
tween the Columbia Pike and the river above the town. 
West of the pike, reaching to a ravine, through which 
passes a road branching from the Carter’s Creek Pike, 
was Ruger’s division of two brigades; Strickland’s brigade 
of four regiments had two in the main works—Fiftieth 
Ohion and Seventy-second Illinois—and vune—the Forty- 
fourth Missouri—intrenched about sixty feet in rear of 
the other two. His fourth—the One Hundred and Eighty- 
third Ohio—was in an open field a fourth of a mile to our 
front and right, without intrenchments or other protec- 
ticn. Moore’s brigade of six regiments, on our right, had 
four in the works and two in reserve. Beyond Ruger, 
reaching from the ravine to the river below, was Kim- 
ball’s division of the Fourth corps, consisting of three 
brigades, commanded respectively by Generals Grose and 
Whitaker and Colonel Kirby, all veterans of approved 
valor. Good judgment should have suggested that one 
of these veteran brigades should have taken the places 
of the Forty-fourth Missouri and One Hundred and 
Eighty-third Ohio, both new regiments, which were this 
day for the first time baptized in the fire and smoke of 
battle. 
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All the troops in the works were placed under the im- 
mediate command of Major General J. D. Cox, the most 
sensible action, in my opinion, performed by General Scho- 
field on that eventful day. Two brigades of Wagner’s 
division (Lane’s and Conrad’s) were placed astride the 
Columbia Pike at the bottom of the slope, about a quar- 
ter of a mile in front of the principal line. 

Opdycke had brought his brigade within the works and 
held it massed near the pike behind the Carter House. 
Besides the guns on the knoll, near the railroad cut, 
there were six pieces in Reilly’s works; four in Strick- 
land’s center, two on Moore’s left, and four on Grose’s 
left; in all, about twenty-six guns in that part of the works, 
facing south, and twelve more in reserve, on or near the 
Columbia Pike. 

General Schofield selected for his headquarters the fort 
on. the hill on the north side of the river, which com- 
manded a splendid view of the field, and where he could 
also witness the cavalry demonstrations on the left, where 
Wilson and Forest were actively engaged. He was also 
near the bridge by which communications could be kept 
up. 

The village itself is on a plateau lower than the line 
intrenched, and from it, nothing whatever could be seen. 
There the reserve troops could form and maneuver with- 
out being seen or exposing themselves to the musketry 
fire of the enemy. 

The hours of the bright invigorating Indian summer 
day, misty with the mellow light of autumn, slowly wore 
away, and all nature seemed at rest. It was about 2:45 
p. m. that the “line of gray” came out of the woods, and 
descended from the hills and out of the ravines in fine 
order, as steady and resistless as a mighty and destructive 
tornado. 

A battery of our guns in the advance line gave them 
a few shots and then galloped back to our works. A vol- 
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ley from the skirmish line was sent into their ranks, then 
another from the advance brigades, but without causing 
any delay to the on-coming of the massive array. 

It was while waiting for this impending struggle that 
I saw the grandest sight, save one. that I witnessed dur- 
ing the entire war. 

We were facing south. Looking out over the open 
field, for a mile and a half of front we enjoy a magnifi- 
cent view of both sides of the pike, and through the open- 
ings on our right the sunshine falls bright and clear on 
everything. Looking to the front or right we see bat- 
talions forming and artillery going into position. 

The men in our own line are eagerly waiting and watch- 
ing with anxious, nervous looks and bated breath; the still- 
ness seems oppressive. 

Look away out yonder—see the flashing, gleaming sun- 
shine on polished steel in front and on the flank—it is 
the coming of the enemy. In close colurnn by divisions, 
with flags fluttering and its army moving en echelon. See 
how distinct every rifle barrel, bayonet and sabre like the 
gleam of silver and shimmer of brass. In the very front 
can be seen the skirmish line, then a general, his staff 
and mounted escort. 


A grander sight was rarely ever seen than this on-com- 
ing of the Confederate army. We see the swinging mo- 
tion, noticeable when great bodies of men move together. 
Thus comes this human battering ram, with artillery trail- 
ing in its ranks, presenting the appearance of a huge 
monster closed in folds of flashing steel. On comes the 
enemy in its grand, full pride, sure of crushing and rout- 
ing the Federal hosts. Steadily they come, with arms at 
“right-shoulder-shift,” seemingly conscious of their might 
and power. With blare of bugle and beat of drum, the 
line advances; we see it coming, and wonder why some 
one in authority does not order in our advance line, and 
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give our own artillery an opportunity to begin the human 
siaughter. 

The men in our works load their guns, inspect the prim- 
ing and stand close under the rifle pits, with teeth tightly 
closed, to await what seems our sure defeat. 

Behind the first line of gray comes another, and still 
another and another; the woods, hills and valleys are alive 
with them. As they come, their lines begin to unfold and 
cevelop; these movements are executed with exact step. 
They are now carrying their muskets at “Trail Arms.” 

I see an age in a moment. An instant more, with that 
wild terrific rebel yell the resolute foe presses stubbornly 
forward, and virtually absorbs the meager force which 
had so bravely awaited its approach. The two misplaced 
brigades of Lane’s and Conrad’s, who, through Wagner’s 
biunder, still remained in their untenable position, receives 
the first fierce onslaught.. They had no tools to improve 
or complete their works, when the rebel divisions of 
Cleburn and Brown swoop down upon their front and 
flanks, they break for our main line, running at their 
utmost speed in great confusion and disorder. So close 
and overwhelming is the assault that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, but the rebel yell rises exultantly 
akove the Yankee cheer, and many of our men are made 
prisoners. 

To add to our discomfiture, the troops of Strickland’s 
and Reilly’s brigades are obliged to withhold their fire 
for fear of shooting down our own men; while the batteries, 
full charged with grape and canister, stand grim and silent 
for the same reason. With boastful shouts of, “Let us go 
into the works with them,” the enthusiastic rebels, re- 
gardless of order, swarm like angry bees into our intrench- 
ments, seemingly unresisted. So wild is the backward 
rush that many of our officers and men drop from exhaus- 
tion into the pits, while around and above them a fierce 
and bloody conflict is wielding death and destruction. 
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Our cannoneers are forced from their guns on each 
side of the pike, and we are obliged to abandon our works, 
leaving a break in our front of about one hundred yards 
on each side of the pike; and into this breach the elated 
Confederates rush pell-mell, and in an instant they are in 
possession of our guns and works. 

But our brave reserves are not demoralized by these 
rebel successes, and Opdycke’s brigade, which is massed 
near the Carter house, ready for any contingency, and two 
regiments of Reilly’s—the Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky 
—holding an incomplete intrenched position a little in the 
rear of the brigade, on which they are still at work. As 
soon as the break is made in our line, all of these troops, 
without orders from their superiors, charge to the front. 
On the east of the pike they are lead by that gallant hero 
and intrepid soldier, Geo. W. Smith (who is as brave in 
war as he is modest in peace). He knows that unless 
on our part there is instant fighting as furious and des- 
perate as last hope can make it, nothing but irretrievable 
disaster can possibly result. In the twinkling of an eye, 
therefore, Opdycke’s brigade is under arms. There is no 
time for brigade formation; they charge by regiments; 
the Eighty-eighth and Seventy-fourth Illinois consolidated 
into one battalion, leading and clearing the way, Colonel 
Smith with his major and adjutant on horseback; there is 
no time to dismount should they so desire. In all my life 
I never saw, in all my readings I never read of, a more 
knightly scene than this, as Colonel Smith, at the head 
of the charging column, cap in hand, dashes hither and 
thither in the white heat of the fray, nerving the brave, 
shaming the coward—an unconscious hero every inch of 
him. After a terrific struggle we succeed in regaining our 
lines, and capturing a large number of the enemy and 
many of their battle flags. In Strickland’s front line the 
regiment on the left breaks, in the first fierce rush of the 
enemy; the Seventy-second Illinois oa the right, reinforced 
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by the fugitives halted from Lane’s and Conrad’s brigades, 
hold their position for a time until compelled to vacate it 
by the firing of our own men in our rear, when we move 
by the right flank to the works behind us. 

Now we have nothing in front of us but the enemy, and 
we are giving them a warm reception. Our men are load- 
ing and firing with great rapidity—cool and confident now 
that the victory shall be ours. Our cannoneers are back 
at their guns; they are planting the shrapnel and grape 
where it will do the most harm, and it falls amid the 
crowded mass of the enemy as true as if it had been car- 
ried by hand. 

The smoke before us lifts, and we see beneath it the 
lines of the enemy, with great gaps torn in them, clos- 
ing up and still advancing. We again open on them a line 
fire; the guns behind and beside us are still throwing case 
shot, the roar deafens, and the smoke blinds us. 

Again the smoke lifts, and we see the gray line stag- 
gering under the awful fire it faces. Our line is a blaze of 
fire now—it is a volcano. It hurls defiance with its shot 
and shell at the proud splendid bravery of the enemy who 
die, but refuse to retreat. The fight becomes fiendish, the 
rebels are determined and desperate, and hastily reform- 
itig, again hurl themselves with angry impetuosity against 
their tired but undaunted adversaries. 

There is a lull in the firing, and the disquieting demand, 
“Cartridges! Cartridges!” is passed along our ranks, and 
either by good lock or sensible management, a wagon 
with its precious load comes up from the town in our 
rear, halts in the shelter of the large building near the 
turnpike, boxes are pitched out, a blow with an axe splits 
the boxes asunder, the line officers and sergeants pass the 
packages where mostly needed. 

The roar of musketry sometimes lulls to almost absolute 
silence, and then away swells to its loudest fury, as the 
rebels repeatedly charge our lines. Finally, through ex- 
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haustion, they cease firing and discontinue further efforts 
to dislodge their intrepid foe. All is quiet now, with only 
an occasional shot, reminding us of their proximity. 

It is difficult to understand the strategy or the folly 
of the Confederate commander, when he permitted his 
troops to remain upon that slaughter field for hours under 
the deadly fire of our guns; when after the first attack, it 
had been demonstrated beyond any possibility of a doubt 
that the Union lines could not be broken, or our works 
carried by assault. 

To go back to the Seventy-second Illinois and recapitu- 
late some of the occurrences in that part of the field: 
When a portion of the fugitives from Lane’s and Conrad’s 
brigades were passing over our works, we urged and com- 
pelled them to halt, turn about, and help us whip our reck- 
less foe; about five hundred of them did so, and cheer- 
fully took their places in the pits wherever they could find 
room, regardless of order. 


The Fiftieth Ohio, on our immediate left, was swept 
away in the first mad rush; the enemy occupying part of 
their works in the ditch on the inside and also outside, 
which afforded them a comparatively safe shelter. Others 
formed behind the large buildings near the pike, in our 
rear. They immediately opened an enfilading fire on us. 
and some of them coming up in our rear, called upon us 
to surrender. Here, for a time, we were badly intermin- 
gled; many of the men using the bayonet, and others the 
clubbed musket; every officer was busy with his revolver. 
Major James and Captain Pryor of the Seventy-second 
Illinois, were both shot down while firing their pistols; I 
discharged my own weapon nine times and the most dis- 
tant man I shot at was not more than twenty feet away. 

I recollect seeing one man, with the blood streaming 
down his face from a wound in the head, with a pick axe 
in his hands, rushing into a crowd of the enemy and 
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swinging his pick with the strength and desperation of a 
madman. 

It was at this time that a rebel colonel mounted our 
breastworks, and in language not choice, but profanely 
expressive, demanded our immediate surrender. In the 
frenzy of the struggle, Private Arbridge, of Company D, 
Seventy-second Illinois, thrust his musket against the ab- 
domen of the rash colonel, and with the exclamation “I 
guess not” instantly discharged his weapon. The effect 
of the shot was horrible and actually let daylight through 
the victim. The doomed warrior doubled up, his head 
gradually sinking forward and downward until he finally 
plunged head foremost into the pit below, at the very 
feet of his slayer. 

With the reinforcements received we opened a terrific 
fire of musketry, mowing the enemy down as grass be- 
fore the reaper. The first assault checked, the flurry over 
and confidence restored, our men began rearranging 
themselves in good form, when to our surprise and cha- 
grin, one of the new regiments in our rear opened fire, 
killing and wounding scores of our own men. Lying flat 
in the pits and on the ground, we sent word to them time 
and again to cease firing, but without avail, when we 
were reluctantly compelled to retire, moving by the right 
flank, filing to the right and countermarching around and 
in the rear of the works occupied by the Forty-fourth 
Missouri and those vacated by the One Hundred and 
Eighty-third Ohio, when that regiment was sent on the 
skirmish line, as heretofore described. 

When we formed in this new line of defense, we had 
between two and three thousand men, and, although I 
was only a captain, I found myself to be the senior officer 
present. The enlisted men (each one of whom seemed 
capable of commanding a division), of their own volition, 
and without suggestion or instruction, formed in ranks 
from six to eight deep, and firing by rank, beginning 
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with the first, then second, and so on to the end, each 
rank calling when its turn came to fire. 

This command, which I called in my official report of 
the battle “The Seventy-second Illinois,” consisted of men 
from Lane’s and Conrad’s brigades and from various 
other regiments, many coming from the rear to the front 
voluntarily to fight in their country’s cause at a time 
when brave men were truly needed. 

There was no regular organization, except what was 
left of the Seventy-second Illinois, Forty-fourth Missouri, 
and a portion of the Fiftieth Ohio. Although there was 
no organization, and only a few line officers, the discipline 
was perfect, the enlisted men taking their places in reg- 
ular form, keeping a perfect alignment, cautioning their 
comrades not to rise or fire until their rank was called, 
the natural self-appointed captains assuming command 
and controlling those near them; harmony, good feeling 
and confidence prevailed, and a more daring, devoted and 
intelligent set of men never battled in any cause, or at 
any time, in the world’s history of wars. It was truly a 
battle fought by the American volunteer soldier, and won 
by his individuality. 

After we had been in this position for some time many 
of the men came to me, advising that we capture and 
re-occupy the front line of works. Gathering the line 
officers, I instructed them to pass the word along, and to 
prepare for the charge. I then ordered them forward, 
and we re-occupied the works, but to our dismay we were 
soon compelled to return because our own troops on our 
right and left, mistaking us for the enemy, again opened 
fire on us. I then concluded to let well enough alone and 
remain where we were. 

When I was sent for by an aide who was under the 
shelter of a house in our rear, he informed me that Gen- 
eral Cox had sent the One Hundred and Twelfth Illinois 
to assist us, and we must re-occupy the front line. I pro- 
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tested against this, informing him that the fire of our own 
men would prevent. He insisted, saying, “The other 
troops will be notified, and you will not be interfered with 
again.” I then sent Captain Carter of our regiment to 
act as escort to the One Hundred and Twelfth Illinois, 
and with a small portion of the men charged with them; 
the majority of my men were satisfied with their previous 
experience, and I had no desire to urge them. We 
reached the works easily, but hurriedly returned in the 
same manner, and for the same cause as before stated. 

Assisted by the dense powder smoke, darkness settled 
down early, but the fight went bravely on. The array of 
wounded carried to the shelter of the large building near 
the pike, was enormous. 

The color guard of our regiment consisted of one ser- 
geant and eight corporals. The sergeant evidently be- 
lieved in the old adage, that “He who fights and runs 
away, may live to fight another day.” Early in the fray 
he sneaked away; a brave corporal of the guard snatched 
the colors from his trembling hands, only to fall a mo- 
ment later, pierced by a rebel ball; then another corporal 
seized the flag, and then another, and another, until all 
eight had fallen killed or wounded; a record which alone 
ought to dignify the rank of corporal for all coming time. 

The Forty-fourth Missouri and the Seventy-second 
Illinois made the greatest sacrifices of any regiments en- 
gaged in that terrible conflict. The ratio of loss of the 
Seventy-second Illinois was almost double that of the 
Forty-fourth. 

Our regiment had reported for duty 325 men and 16 
officers, of whom we lost 151 men and nine officers, in- 
cluding the two field officers, one of whom was as brave 
and gallant a man as ever carried a sabre, or fought in 
defense of our free institutions. 

The Forty-fourth Missouri was a new, full regiment, 
lately armed and equipped, and as they were in the sec- 
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ond line of work and never had occasion to leave them, 
their losses although the greater, in proportion were less. 
The men of the Forty-fourth fought like demons. Their 
lieutenant colonel was in command. He was a tall, 
handsome man, wearing a full dress uniform, sash, hat 
with feather, and all other accoutrements. When we met 
in the heat of the battle, I informed him that he was the 
ranking officer present, and must assume command. He 
replied: “Young man, I have been obeying your orders 
for the last hour; you keep right on as you are; I am 
doing well enough, and so are my brave men.” 

During all this time not a single general or field 
officer appeared upon this field of action except General 
J. D. Cox, and, although I had about two thousand men 
under me, and occupied a most important part of the 
battlefield, I never received an order from a stperior, ex- 
cept to assist in taking the front line with the One Hun- 
dred and Twelfth Illinois; and at about 9:30 a. m. an 
aide informed me that “General Cox directed that I 
leave a strong skirmish line in the works, and at 11 
o’clock to pull out for Nashville.” This order I obeyed; 
and the next morning, learning that I was in advance of 
Strickland, I halted by the road side until he came up, 
and was given the right of his small command. On our 
march into Nashville, Strickland seemed delighted at 
finding us, and was full of compliments to myself and the 
regiment, stating that our regiment had maintained the 
most perfect organization from the beginning to the end. 

The casualties of the Confederate army at Franklin are 
still in dispute. Hood in his official report, admits his 
losses from Columbia to Franklin, computed several days 
after the battle, by means of the returns of “effective 
strength,” to have been 7,547. This excludes all of the 
slightly wounded who had returned to duty, and all of 
the commissioned officers. The reports from other Con- 
federate sources, and undoubtedly more accurate, estimate 
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the loss to be fully ten thousand. The number of Con- 
federate officers killed and wounded exceeds that of any 
other battle fought during the war. There were in all, 
twelve generals besides Colonel Stafford, who com- 
manded a division, and a mournfully long list of colonels 
and field officers who had succeeded to brigade com- 
mands. The total losses on the National side were 2,326, 
of which the greater portion were from the two misplaced 
brigades of Wagner’s division. 

The small losses on the Union side show the wonderful 
advantage of troops when fighting behind even poorly 
constructed breastworks. <A privilege not often awarded to 
the men of the western army. 

Franklin was the private soldier’s battle, the sum of its 
strategy being to hold and occupy the few square feet upon 
which the soldiers stood to the last. 

When I think of the hosts of brave souls from the 
ranks, whom, in fights like this, the rude heel of war 
stamped into the ground and out of existence, I feel like 
one who witnesses a bitter wrong, a monstrous injustice. 
Call it glorious to die a horrible death, surrounded by an 
awful butchery, a scanty burial by rebel hands, and then 
total oblivion, name blotted out and forever forgotten— 
where is the glory? 

It seems as if a sense of justice, if nothing else would 
demand, that there be a brighter morning and a better 
fate beyond for those who never saw the sunrise after 
the shadow of that dismal night fell upon them. Still 
their fate was preferable to those who died a lingering 
death in the hospital, after many weeks of suffering. 

It is to be hoped that history will do justice to the 
brave men who fought in the ranks, so many of whom lie 
in graves marked “Unknown.” Their record in war, and 
of the days since the war, will stand forth as the pride and 
joy of the greater Republic yet to be, when all men shall 
truly be equal and free. 
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General Jacob D. Cox, in his recently published mono- 
graph on the battle of Franklin says: “The comparative 
smallness of the opposing armies is likely to lead to an 
under estimate of the desperate character of the fighting. 
The analysis of the forces engaged in the actual attack 
and defence will come later. It is enough now to note 
the fact that Hood had more men killed at Franklin than 
died on one side in some of the great conflicts of the 
war where three, four or even five times as many men 
were engaged. His killed were more than Grant’s at Shi- 
loh, McClellan’s in the Seven-day’s battle, Burnside’s at 
Fredericksburg, Rosecrans’ at Stone river or at Chicka- 
mauga, Hooker’s at Chancellorsville, and almost as many 
as Grant’s at Cold Harbor. The concentration in time 
in those few hours of a winter afternoon and evening 
makes the comparison still more telling. It may be prop- 
erly said, therefore, that the intrinsic importance of the 
battle from a purely military point of view, warrants a 
full study of its history in all its features.” 


McARTHUR’S DIVISION AT NASHVILLE AS 
SEEN BY A REGIMENTAL COMMANDER. 


By GENERAL JoHN H. Stipss.* 


At Nashville, Tenn., in December, 1864, the Sixteenth 
army corps was commanded by Major-General A. J. Smith, 
The first division of the corps was commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Jno. McArthur. And the writer of this 
paper had the honor to command the Twelfth Iowa in- 
fantry. 

McArthur’s division consisted of three brigades made 
up as follows: 

First Brigade—Seventy-second Ohio, Ninety-fifth 
Ohio, One Hundred and Fourteenth Illinois, Ninety- 
third Indiana, Tenth Minnesota, and Cogswell’s Inde- 
pendent Battery Illinois Light Artillery. W.L. McMil- 
len, Colonel Ninety-fifth Ohio, brigade commander. 

Second Brigade—Eleventh Missouri, Eighth Wiscon- 
sin, Fifth Minnesota, Ninth Minnesota, and Captain Joe 
R. Reed’s Second Iowa Battery. L. F. Hubbard, Colonel ° 
Fifth Minnesota, brigade commander. 

Third Brigade—Twelfth Iowa, Thirty-fifth Iowa, 
Thirty-third Missouri, Seventh Minnesota, and Company 
I Second Missouri Light Artillery. S. G. Hill, Colonel 
Thirty-fifth Iowa, brigade commander. 

At a meeting of our commandery held in May last, we 
were entertained by a paper in which one of our com- 
panions gave us the “Reflections of a Subaltern on the 
Thomas-Hood Campaign.” That portion of his paper 
which to me was of most interest, and which, too, seemed 
to attract most attention on the part of companions pres- 
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ent, was his reference to the charge of McMillen’s brig- 
ade at Nashville. After our meeting had adjourned, I 
took occasion to congratulate the companion on the suc- 
cess of his paper, but said to him that I would have 
been better satisfied, if in telling of the charge of McMil- 
len’s brigade, he had told of the charge of McArthur’s 
division. His reply was, “Well, about the only real fight- 
ing I saw that day was by McMillen’s brigade.” I then 
said to him, as I say to you now, any man who on that 
memorable day was in a position to see the charge of 
McMillen’s brigade from start to finish, owed no apology 
to any one if he failed to discover a fight on any other 
part of the line, for it was a grand, glorious, spectacular 
charge, such as would cause an onlooker to stand en- 
tranced, watching with fixed gaze, and every nerve at 
its utmost tension for the final result, and to cap the 
climax, the charge was in every way a success; but if 
McMillen’s men had not been supported and assisted by 
the other brigades. of McArthur’s division, they would 
probably have found themselves in the position of the 
gallant band of Confederates who broke through our lines © 
at Franklin, only to discover in the end that they were 
prisoners in our hands. 

It was Major-General John McArthur, an esteemed 
member of this commandery, who conceived, planned, 
ordered, and was responsible for the charge of McMil- 
len’s brigade, and as a loving tribute to him, this paper 
has been prepared. 

The student of history who has made a careful study 
of the battle before Nashville, December 15th and 16th, 
1864, must have discovered, I think, that the troops 
under Major-General A. J. Smith took a most important 
part in securing the victory which in the end crowned our 
efforts, and that McArthur’s division especially was most 
prominent in the movements which resulted in the rout 
of Hood’s army. 
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I will not presume to say that we were better officered, 
or that we had better soldiers than those of any other 
division of the army, but I thought then, and so stated, 
and I’m still of-the opinion, that it was a part of God's 
providence to train and fit the men of McArthur’s divis- 
ion to meet the requirements of that important engage- 
ment, on which so much that was vital to the interests of 
our Republic and our flag depended. 

A majority of the troops of General Thomas’ army 
had been engaged for many months prior to that time in 
the campaigns through Tennessee and Georgia, during 
which time they had learned to appreciate and under- 
stand the value of the pick and the shovel, as implements 
of war, and when confronted by an earth-work manned 
by a determined force of the enemy, they were ready to 
use the caution and strategy necessary to be exercised 
under such conditions. McArthur’s men, however, had 
had a very different experience: from the day that Vicks- 
burg surrendered, our service and fighting had all been 
in the open. We were continually on the march during 
the year preceding the Nashville fight, and within three 
months prior to that time marched more than one thou- 
sand miles. I will quote here an extract from the re- 
port of Major-General Rosecrans, dated December 7th, 
1864, following the campaign against Price, in Missouri. 
He says, “Nor must I omit a tribute of admiration to 
those brave and true soldiers, who under Mower, fol- 
lowed Price from Arkansas, marching three hundred 
miles in eighteen days, and then after going by boat to 
Jefferson City, again resuming the march of 462 miles, 
and then embarked for Nashville to take part in the 
contest before that city for the mastery of middle Ten- 
fessee.- 

The result of this kind of service was, that on reaching 
Nashville our men.seemed to have forgotten the import- 
ance or value of a fort, redoubt, or earthwork, and when 
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ordered to move on the enemy’s works there, their reck- 
less daring, combined with a bravery that has never 
been surpassed, led them to a wild rush onto and over 
every obstacle placed in their way. 

It may be in error in assuming that it was a part of 
God’s providence that McArthur’s division should be 
made the instrument with which to crush the rebel line 
at Nashville, but nevertheless the fact remains, that while 
on other parts of the line, there were times when our 
troops were checked, and in some instances repulsed with 
heavy loss, there was no time from the rising of the sun 
on the morning of December 15th, until the darkness 
settled on our ranks on the evening of the following day, 
but that our men were forcing their way to the front, 
ready to meet, and defeat, any force the enemy could 
bring against them. 

For a considerable time prior to the fall of 1864, our 
division had been commanded by General Joseph A. 
Mower, who was recognized as one of the best division 
commanders in the Army of the Tennessee; our men had 
the most implicit confidence in him, and when in Oc- 
tober, 1864, he left us to join General Sherman, and 
General McArthur was sent to take his place, we were, 
to say the least, not at all pleased with the change, but 
before ninety days had elapsed there was no man in the 
command who was not proud of being a member of 
McArthur’s division, and all agreed we had suffered no 
loss by the change in commanders. 

The division reached Nashville by boat on the morn- 
ing of December Ist, and there learned of the fight at 
Franklin the day before. It was reported that our troops 
were falling back, and that Hood was rapidly approach- 
ing the city, and we were congratulated on our arrival 
just in time to participate in the impending battle. We 
were disembarked and hurried to the front, where our 
corps formed line of battle across the Hardin pike, about 
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three miles from the city. Intrenching tools were 
brought us, and our men set to work at once building 
a breastwork to protect our front, and before night, I 
felt that we were prepared to resist any assault that 
might be made. Through our glasses we could see the 
enemy taking position in our front, but nothing in the 
nature of an assault was attempted that day, and the 
following morning, everything being quiet in front, I 
went with a brother officer over to Wood’s corps* to in- 
spect their work. I had been told the men of that com- 
mand were experts in the art of building forts, but I was 
hardly prepared for what I saw on reaching their line. 
They were intrenched front and rear, behind works that 
seemed impregnable, and of such proportion as made our 
works seem insignificant. 

The repulse of Hood’s army at Franklin made it neces- 
sary for him to consume some time in re-organizing his 
forces, and General Thomas wisely refrained from attack- 
ing until he concentrated a force that would justify a 
forward movement. Much has been said and written 
about General Thomas’ delay in making the attack, but 
all who were present know that the movement was not 
delayed a day longer than was absolutely necessary. 
Orders were issued, and every preparation made to be- 
gin the attack on the morning of December toth, but on 
the oth we had a storm of rain and sleet, which covered 
the country with a sheet of ice, making it impossible for 
the army to move. Had a movement been attempted 
under such conditions it would certainly have resulted in 
a disaster to our army. On the 14th weather moder- 
ated, and a warm rain melted the ice and snow, and 
orders were at once sent out to move on the following 
morning. 

The order I received was to have my men ready to 
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move at 5 a. m.; that a guide would be sent to conduct 
my regiment to a position outside our works, and that 
our band should be left behind, with orders to sound 
reveille within the works at the usual hour, and we were 
cautioned against making any noise that might apprise 
the enemy of our movements. My men were in line at 
the appointed hour, and long before daylight we were 
moved out to the front. A fog as dense as any I ever 
experienced had settled over the country, making it 
impossible to see anything a rod in advance, and I won- 
dered, as we filed into position, whether our guide knew 
just where he was. As daylight approached, we were 
still enveloped with the fog, which obscured everything 
from view, but as the sun rose the fog lifted like a great 
curtain, and as the sun’s rays came glistening across the 
landscape, we could see the line of the enemy’s works in 
the distance, and at the same instant their pickets dis- 
covered that our army was in motion. No time was lost 
in preliminaries. The buglers rang out the order—For- 
ward—and the battle was on. 

In the formation of our line there the Sixteenth corps 
occupied the extreme right of our infantry line, facing 
south, and on our right was General Wilson, with his 
cavalry corps. He had pushed his right well forward, 
so that his line was almost at right angles with Smith’s 
corps, and the instant the fog lifted, his troopers moved 
forward against the enemy’s flank, driving it back, and at 
the same time our corps began a left wheel in line, con- 
tinuing the movement until our corps was in line with 
the cavalry, facing east. For a time the force in our 
front consisted only of cavalry, and our progress was met 
with skirmishing only, until afternoon, at which time we 
came within range of a large force of the enemy under 
Generals Walthall and French, posted behind the double 
stone walls bordering Hillsboro pike. 


At intervals along the enemy’s line there had been 
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constructed a series of redoubts, which were held by 
infantry and artillery in such force as made it appear 
well nigh impossible to capture them by direct assault, 
but when the right of McArthur’s division reached the 
first of these redoubts, known as number five, and situ- 
ated on a prominent knob some distance in advance of 
the main line, immediate preparations for a charge were 
made. While the First and Second brigades under Mc- 
Millen and Hubbard were forming their lines, General 
Hatch, with his cavalry, came on a dash to the front, 
dismounted, and formed in line on McMillen’s right. 
Then it was we learned to a certainty that the cavalry 
man, when properly handled, was quite as efficient in a 
charge as the man with the musket. Our Third brigade 
was at that time posted on a ridge some distance from 
the remainder of the division, but near enough to see 
every movement of the troops preparing for the engage- 
ment, and when the bugle sounded the advance, and we 
saw our comrades, infantry and cavalry, dash up the hiil 
and disappear in the smoke of the enemy’s guns, we 
stopped with bated breath awaiting the result. Our sus- 
pense, however, was short lived, and before we again saw 
either our men or their colors, we knew they were the 
victors. When they started up the hill the rapid flashes 
from the enemy’s guns, which could readily be seen 
through the smoke, were of course in the direction of our 
advancing line, but soon after we lost sight of our men 
the heavy firing ceased, then we heard a mighty cheer, 
and a moment later we saw the flashes of the guns in an 
opposite direction. This told the story, our men had 
captured the guns and turned them on the enemy. Then 
as we saw the line of gray emerge from the smoke, the 
men running down the hill in wild disorder, our brigade 
sent up a cheer of congratulation that reverberated 
through the hills a mile away. The enemy, who escaped 
from redoubt number five, fell back to redoubt number 
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four, re-enforcing the detachment there, but our troops 
lost no time in reforming their lines, and with scarcely 
a perceptible delay, the same force, infantry and cavalry, 
moved forward and captured redoubt number four. At this 
juncture the men of the Third brigade became wild with 
excitement, and as General A. J. Smith came riding 
along our line there was a chorus of cries, “Bring us a 
fort, bring us a fort.” “Never mind,” said the old gen- 
eral, “Ill get a fort for you, you won’t have to wait 
long for it either,” and he kept his promise. About 3:30 
p. m., we reached the foot of the knob in front of redoubt 
number three, situated on the west of, and adjoining 
Hillsboro pike, where preparations for a charge were 
made at once. Blankets, canteens, haversacks and any- 
thing else that would tend to impede the movements of 
the men were laid aside, waist belts were tightened a 
notch, bayonets fixed, the priming in every musket exam- 
ined, and with grim and determined faces our men stood 
awaiting the order to advance. 

I can never forget the cool bravery displayed by our 
brigade commander, Colonel Hill, just at that moment. 
General Smith had ridden up, and after taking a survey 
of the grounds and defences in front, said it seemed a 
rather hazardous undertaking to charge there. “Oh no,” 
said Colonel Hill, “our men will go right up there, noth- 
ing can stop them; they will go up without a bit of 
trouble.” “Well,” replied General Smith, “just hold 
them where they are until you hear my bugle, I will go 
over and have the Second brigade pushed forward to the 
pike, and they will then be in a position to enfilade the 
enemy’s line.” Whether Colonel Hill did not fully under- 
stand General Smith’s instruction, or wilfully disobeyed 
it, is a question that no man could answer, as he was shot 
through the head a few minutes later and instantly 
killed, but scarcely a minute had elapsed after General 
Smith rode away, when Colonel Hill ordered his bugler 
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to sound the charge, and we were nearly half way up 
the hill when I heard General Smith’s bugle sounding the 
charge on our right. Our brigade was formed with the 
Twelfth and Thirty-fifth Iowa in front, and the Seventh 
Minnesota and Thirty-third Missouri following. Colonel 
Hill directed that the colors of my regiment should be 
carried directly to the center of the redoubt, and I 
ordered Major D. W. Reed (a member of this com- 
mandery) who was then acting as my adjutant, to see to 
it that the colors were taken inside of the works, and 
right here I must say, no order was ever more carefully, 
faithfully, and gallantly carried out. 

At the sound of the bugle our men sprang forward, 
and without a halt or a waiver, climbed the steep hill, 
and took possession of the redoubt and the stone walls 
in its rear. After we started to climb the hill, the enemy 
finding it impossible to depress their guns sufficiently to 
rake our line, hastily limbered up the major part of their 
battery and hurried to redoubt number two, situated 
about 300 yards to our left, and from this point they 
opened on us with grape and cannister, as soon as we 
had fairly occupied redoubt number three. Major Reed, 
who was in front of our charging column, did not stop 
on reaching the enemy’s works, but calling on the men to 
follow him, he pushed forward with the left wing of my 
regiment, and being joined by Colonel Marshall of the 
Seventh Minnesota, who had about one-third of his regi- 
ment with him, they charged redoubt number two, cap- 
turing it with its guns and many prisoners, driving back 
the enemy’s line in confusion. After the death of Colonel 
Hill, Colonel Wm. R. Marshall, of the Seventh Minne- 
sota, became the senior officer of the brigade, but as he was 
not immediately present, I assumed command of the 
brigade and reformed it, and here occurred an amusing 
incident. In charging redoubt number three, regimental 
officers were on foot, and our orderlies were slow in bring- 
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ing up our horses. The men of my regiment seeing the 
disadvantage I was under in handling the brigade while 
on foot, became solicitous for my welfare, and I heard 
from all sides the remarks “Where is the colonel’s horse? 
He ought to have a horse.” Then I heard one call out, 
“Get that artillery horse that’s hitched to the thorn tree, 
he’s better than none.” So the horse was brought, har- 
ness and all, and I was helped aboard. I had heard be- 
fore of the horse that was eighteen feet high, but this was 
my first experience with him. He may not have been as 
tall as that, but he was certainly the biggest and most 
awkward specimen of the equine species that I had ever 
tackled, and judging by the remarks I heard made sub- 
sequently, I was forced to conclude that as I yanked him 
around over the rough ground there, with the iron trace 
chains dangling about his legs and jingling an accom- 
paniment to every movement, I must have presented a 
picture, a copy of which would be highly prized by my 
family to-day. 

As there was an enemy in our immediate front, I felt 
it would not be prudent to join in the pursuit of the 
enemy on our flank, thus leaving a gap in our line, which 
might have been taken advantage of. I sent an orderly 
to notify Colonel Marshall of the death of Colonel Hill, 
and he returned and took command of the brigade, and 
moved us forward midway between the Hillsboro and 

ee eas White pikes, where we bivouacked for the night. 

Unarmed rebels and dead guns had no particular at- 
traction for McArthur’s men that evening, and we pushed 
forward, leaving prisoners, guns, caissons, baggage and 
ammunition wagons to be cared for by the troops who 
followed us, with the result that they were claimed as 
trophies by the men who came over the enemy’s works, 
after our men had driven the enemy from their front. I 
was informed that they even laid claim to the old artil- 
lery horse which I rode while reforming the brigade. 
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General McArthur in his report said, “In consequence of 
the death of Colonel Hill, the guns and prisoners were 
not cared for, but were taken possession of by our troops, 
and the brigade did not get the credit it was entitled to.” 

We slept on our arms that night, ready on an instant’s 
notice to meet a charge which it was thought prudent 
to prepare for, but the night passed without incident 
worthy of mention, unless it may be an experience of my 
own, which may interest you. 

Aiter the camp had become settled and all was quiet 
along the line, I arranged a signal for my recall in case 
of an emergency, and taking two of my officers with me, 
I went back to inspect redoubt number three, which was 
but a short distance in our rear. In passing over the 
ground we came upon a wounded Confederate. Our 
stretcher bearers and ambulance corps had been over the 
field caring for friends and foe alike, and in no instance 
was any one neglected, if his condition was such as to 
make relief possible; but here was a hopeless case, a mati 
shot through the head, unconscious and in a dying con- 
dition, so he was left to be cared for at a more con- 
venient season, but some big-hearted fellow, probably one 
of our stretcher bearers, had straightened his limbs, 
wrapped a chunk of wood in a piece of horse blanket, and 
placed it under his head for a pillow, adjusted an empty 
ammunition box along side of him, and on it was a hard 
cracker, a small piece of fat bacon, and a tin cup half 
filled with water, a lunch for him in case he regained 
consciousness during the night. It was a grewsome 
sight, and filled us with sympathy for the dying man, 
and admiration for the one who had thus made provision 
for his fallen enemy, and yet there was a ludicrous phase 
to it, and we smiled as we contemplated such a lunch 
under such conditions. There was nothing we could do 
for him. We had already been absent from the line as 
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long as prudence would justify, so we turned and left 
him there to die alone under the stars. Such is war. 

During the night of the 15th the enemy withdrew his 
forces a considerable distance to the rear, and formed a 
new line, running east and west from Overton hills on 
their right, across the Granny White pike to the top of 
Shy’s hill, from which point their line, running at a right 
angle directly south, was occupied by Cheatham’s divis- 
ion. On the morning of the 16th we were called up be- 
fore daylight and moved by the flank about half a mile 
to the right, where we remained in line until about 8 
a. m., when the order was given to our corps to advance 
and wheel to the right. 


To watch a single company execute a perfect wheel, 
is at all times a matter of interest to a military man, the 
wheel of a regiment is of still greater interest, but to 
watch an army corps wheeling in line as we did that 
morning, with banners waving and bayonets glistening 
in the early morning sunlight, was a sight which once 
seen could never be forgotten. We advanced under fire 
of the artillery, until within short musket range of the 
enemy’s works, where we were ordered to close to the 
right and double our lines. This brought the right of 
my regiment to the left of the Granny White pike, the 
Seventh Minnesota was on my left, and the Thirty-third 
Missouri and Thirty-fifth Iowa formed the second line 
in our rear. Our second brigade formed to the right of 
the pike, and adjoining them on the right was McMillen’s 
First brigade. In front of our brigade was posted Lor- 
ing’s division of Stewart’s corps, behind a heavy stone 
wall which had been reinforced by rails set outside, one 
end in the ground the other projecting above the wall at 
an angle of about 45 degrees, forming an obstruction that 
seemed almost unsurmountable. In our immediate front 
was a cornfield about fifty yards in width, and in front of this 
was an open meadow, the ground gradually descending 
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for a distance of one hundred yards or more. The corn- 
stalks front of us formed a screen which obstructed the 
view of the enemy. Hubbard’s Second brigade was con- 
fronted by Waltham’s division, posted back of a heavy 
stone wall, and the ground between the two lines was as 
open and as level as a threshing floor. To the left of 
Waltham’s division and opposing McMillen’s brigade, 
were posted Bates’ and French’s divisions, and this por- 
tion of their line reached and formed a junction with 
Cheatham’s division, on the top of Shy’s hill. This hill 
is an abrupt knob with a front so precipitous that it 
seemed foolhardy to attempt its capture by direct assault. 
A division of the Twenty-third corps had tried it on the 
evening of the 15th and were repulsed, but when our 
lines were formed, and General McArthur looked over 
the ground, he discovered that this was their weak point, 
for while they had taken special pains to strengthen their 
works on the low ground, they evidently felt so secure 
on the top of Shy’s hill, that they neglected the work 
there, and as he told me after the battle, he saw they 
could not use their artillery against a charging column, 
nor was their infantry available, except as they exposed 
themselves, and he at once made up his mind to charge 
the line first, at that point. 

Orders were sent to the commanders of the three bat- 
teries attached to the division to take commanding posi- 
tions, and train their guns on the enemy’s works, and for 
two hours this practice was kept up. Captain Joe Reed 
of the Second Iowa battery told me afterwards that he 
had secured the range so accurately before the charge, 
that he could explode every shell squarely over the 
enemy’s work. While this practice was in progress, a 
caisson in our front was exploded, and the picture was 
one that was indelibly fixed on my mind. We saw the 
explosion and the cloud of smoke, and before the sound 
of the explosion reached up, we saw a man thrown into 
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the air fully twenty feet high, and with arms and legs 
extended he was spinning around after the fashion of 
a school boy doing the wagon wheel act. 


When all was in readiness General McArthur sent 
word to General Smith that he was ready to charge and 
could break the line in his front, but General Smith 
thought this movement premature and would not consent 
to it then, and repeated requests made by General Mc- 
Arthur for permission to charge, were denied him. About 
3 p. m. the Fourth corps on our left made an attack on 
Overton hills and were repulsed and following this we 
were ordered to intrench our line. General McArthur 
obeyed the order, had the intrenching tools distributed, 
and work was begun, but at the same time he went on 
with his preparations for a charge, and in so doing, 
moved the First brigade to the right into a slight ravine 
front of Shy’s hill, and immediately in front of Couch’s 
division of the Twenty-third corps. Orders were sent 
to the commanders of the Second and Third brigades to 
keep watch of McMillen’s men, and when they were half 
way up the hill to charge en echelon. Then General Mc- 
Arthur sent a staff officer to General Smith with a mes- 
sage saying he had everything in readiness, and unless 
he received orders to the contrary within five minutes, 
he would order the charge. 

I heard this matter discussed by Generals Smith, Mc- 
Arthur and the brigade commanders after the battle, and 
General Smith himself told me that when this message 
was received, he was posted some distance in the rear, 
and in consultation with General Thomas, and turning to 
him said, “You have heard the message, what have you 
to say?” General Thomas replied, “Don’t let him start 
yet, hold him where he is until I can ride over and see 
Schofield, and I will have him charge at the same time.” 
General Thomas turned his horse and rode off in the di- 
rection of General Schofield’s headquarters and McAr- 
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thur’s staff officer started to return to the front, but 
before he could get there the five minutes had expired, 
and McArthur’s bugles sounded the charge. Instantly 
the eighteen guns of our three batteries opened fire, and 
all along the crest of the enemy’s works the shells began 
bursting with a rapidity and accuracy that was surpris- 
ing; and McMillen’s men, with bayonets fixed, and with- 
out firing a shot or giving vent to a cheer, began to climb 
the hill, and step by step, without a waver, they kept 
their way until the crest was reached, and the enemy’s 
works captured. 

Before the First brigade had gone the distance pre- 
scribed, Hubbard ordered the men of the Second brigade 
forward, and with their line as perfect as on parade they 
moved steadily across the open ground in their front. 
They were under a terrific fire, and their loss in men was 
far greater than that of McMillen’s brigade, but there 
was no wavering or halting until their line, or what was 
left of it, had secured possession of the stone wall in 
their front. 

The Third brigade in its turn took up the charge, and 
moved quietly through the cornfield front of us. The 
enemy in our front could see Shy’s hill from where they 
were posted, and they evidently were so taken up in 
watching the movement on their left that they did not 
discover our advance until we had reached the edge of 
the cornfield. Here it was that I first discovered the 
nature and apparent strength of their work, I could see 
no weak spot in it, and felt it would be impossible for us 
to take it, and for a moment believed our charge would 
be repulsed, but in an instant there was a change in the 
situation, which every man in the line seemed to discover 
and comprehend as soon as I did. Some one in charge 
of the enemy’s line, a student of war no doubt, who had 
been taught to believe that when in the immediate pres- 
ence of an enemy it was always necessary to protect 
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your front by a skirmish line, had sent out an unusually 
large force of skirmishers, who had sheltered themselves 
in pits dug well up towards the cornfield, and they too 
had been watching the movement on Shy’s hill, and did 
not discover us until we were fairly on them, when they 
rose in a body and started for cover. Right here let me 
say, here was another evidence to my mind that the Lord 
was on our side that day. That skirmish line proved to 
be our salvation, they served as a blanket to shield us 
from the fire of the enemy and as they started to regain 
their works, my men, with one accord, realized that where 
they could go we could follow. A small creek, nearly 
dry, ran diagonally across the field, and across the pike 
at its junction with the enemy’s line, and at this point 
the skirmishers were sent out, and to this point they 
converged as they fell back. With a wild shout my men 
started in pursuit, the most rapid runners went to the 
front, and in an instant our line had lost its formation, 
and we seemed to have become a howling mob, but be- 
fore the last of the skirmishers had traversed half the 
distance to their line, my men were amongst them cap- 
turing them right and left, and we went on and through 
the hole in the wall, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, we had captured guns, caissons, colors and prison- 
ers galore, and our brigade was lined up inside the 
enemy’s works ready to continue the fight. 

General Smith told me that as he sat on his horse 
watching the charge General Thomas, who had heard the 
commotion while on his way to see Schofield, came rid- 
ing back and reached his side just as our men were going 
through the works mixed up with the skirmishers, and 
in an excited tone he inquired: 


“General, what is the matter, are your men being cap- 
tured there?” “Not by a damn sight,” said General 
Smith, “My men are capturing them, those are rebel 
prisoners you see.” In relating this incident General 
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Smith said to me, “That was the only time General 
Thomas was known to laugh out loud.” 

After getting possession of the works our line pursued 
the enemy nearly a mile, capturing prisoners until dark, 
when we were ordered into line and bivouacked for the 
night. On the following morning we took up the line of 
march in pursuit of the enemy, who, whipped, broken 
and demoralized, were in full retreat and here it was 
that General Thomas made his mistake, if one was made, 
during that campaign. He had won a splendid victory, 
and did not wish to risk a reverse by an incautious pur- 
suit of the enemy, and as a result he was over-cautious. 
Troops, trains and artillery were crowded on to the 
pikes, and we moved so slowly that it was an easy matter 
for the enemy to keep beyond our reach. Three or four 
days later, while marching through the rain, General 
Smith rode alongside of me, and we rode together for an 
hour. He was mad all through, and in discussing the 
situation said: “TI don’t like it a bit. If Thomas had let 
me have my way, and given me simply a supply of 
crackers and cartridges, I’d have marched the men across 
the hills and fields, and captured every damned rebel in 
that army before they crossed Duck river.” I thought 
then, and believe now, that General Smith was right. 


Of the five thousand or more prisoners captured dur- 
ing the two days’ fight, McArthur’s men took over four 
thousand, and of the 53 guns captured, it was conceded 
that McArthur’s men had taken many more than half. 

Different men, so stationed as to see only the opera- 
tions of one brigade of our division, awarded the highest 
praise, each to the brigade whose charge they had wit- 
nessed, one to Marshall’s, another to Hubbard’s, and a 
third to McMillen’s, but each brigade did the part 
assigned it, and did it well. Marshall’s brigade lost more 
men than McMillen’s, and Hubbard’s lost double the 
number of either of the other brigades, but all did their 
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duty, and every officer and man of the division was ready 
to say, when the fight was over, “To McArthur belongs 
the credit.” 

All who served in the army of the Tennessee know of 
General McArthur’s brilliant record from the time he started 
out on May 3, 1861, as colonel of the Twelfth Illinois 
infantry until he returned in September, 1865, as Brevet 
Major General, United States Volunteers. He was always 
at the front, always in the fight, and always successful, but 
in my opinion, if his service had been confined to his two 
days at Nashville, the work he did on those two days would 
of itself entitle him, even at this late day, to be placed 
on the retired list of the army as a major general. 


THE WILSON RAID. 
By ApyuTANT Henry Hotmes BELFIELD.* 


The expedition known as the Wilson Raid, in March 
and April, 1865, was one of the most remarkable cam- 
paigns of the Civil war. It attracted at the time, and has 
attracted since, very little attention, for two reasons: 
First, because it was synchronous with the great achieve- 
ments in the vicinity of Richmond, and its brilliance was 
eclipsed by them. Second and chief, because the war 
would have ended as it did had there been no Wilson Raid. 

For what was this great expedition remarkable? For 
such reasons as the following: 

First, the character of the troops which composed the 
expeditionary army. The expedition moved at daylight 
of the 22nd of March, 1865, numbering over 12,000 mount- 
ed men and 1,500 dismounted cavalrymen, who, however, 
in three weeks were all mounted, and who, on their ar- 
rival at Macon, had “an inconvenient abundance of surplus 
animals.” 

“These troops,” says General Boynton, “were all vet- 
erans, in excellent condition and discipline, and full of 
enterprise and zeal. The division and brigade command- 
ers were mostly young men, but they had been in the war 
from the beginning, and had had plenty of experience, and 
knew both how to inspire and to command the confidence 
necessary to success.” 

A Confederate writer, Dr. John Allen Wyeth, says that 
General Wilson “had, with remarkable zeal, completed by 
the middle of March the organization of the most mag- 
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nificent body of mounted troops ever gathered under one 
commander on the western hemisphere. He had called 
to his assistance young men of experience who had already 
won reputation for courage, ability and energy.” An Eng- 
lish military critic, Colonel Chesney, says of Wilson’s staff, 
that it was “the best cavalry staff ever organized.” The 
troops were armed with the Spencer carbines. 

The commander of the expedition was Brevet-Major 
General James H. Wilson, who had assumed command of 
the Cavalry corps of the military division of the Mississippi 
just prior to the battle of Nashville. He is the General 
Wilson who served in 1898 in Porta Rico, and in 1899 
in China. 

The artillery of the force consisted of twelve guns, three 
batteries, of which one was the Chicago Board of Trade 
Battery, Captain Robinson. There was a wagon train of 
250 wagons, including a light canvas pontoon bridge, with 
fixtures complete, transported by fifty six-mule wagons. 

In the second place, the expedition was remarkable for 
the results accomplished. General Wilson’s adversary was 
the famous Lieutenant General Nathan B. Forrest, by all 
odds the ablest cavalry leader of the South, and a born 
military genius, as his record abundantly proves. He was 
the only rebel chieftain, as far as my knowledge extends, 
for whose capture or death was offered a Major-General- 
ship in the United States army. His personal bravery and 
reckless daring are shown by having twenty-nine horses 
killed under him, and by having killed thirty antagonists 
in hand-to-hand fighting. His military career closed in 
this campaign. He was completely outmaneuvered and 
beaten, and his army practically destroyed. 

What may be called the material results of the cam- 
paign may be briefly summarized thus: The march 
through an enemy’s country of 525 miles in 28 days; the 
capture of five fortified cities (by cavalry), 22 stands of 
colors, 288 pieces of artillery, 5 arsenals, 6,820 prisoners; 
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the capture and destruction of 2 gunboats, 99,000 stands 
of small arms, 7 iron works, 7 foundries, 7 machine shops, 
2 rolling mills, 5 collieries, 12 factories, 4 nitre works, 1 
military school, 3 C. S. arsenals and contents, 1 powder 
magazine and contents, I naval armory and contents, 5 
steam boats, 35 locomotives, 565 cars, 3 railroad bridges, 
235,000 bales of cotton, immense quantities of quarter- 
master and commissary stores of which no account could 
be taken; the paroling of 59,878 prisoners, including 6,134 
commissioned officers. This was accomplished with a 
loss of 13 officers and 86 men killed, 39 officers and 559 
men wounded, and 7 officers and 81 men missing; a total 
loss in killed, wounded and missing of 59 officers and 726 
men. Among the incidents were the capture of Captain 
Wirtz, the commandant of the Andersonville prison, who 
was justiy hanged; the capture of Jefferson Davis, who 
would have been accidentally (?) shot but for the con- 
fident expectation of the boys that he would be hanged; 
the capture of Vice-President Stephens, Secretary of the 
Navy Mallory, and other members of less note of the 
Confederate government, happily defunct. 

Such are some of the reasons for believing the Wilson 
Raid worthy of more attention than it has received; and a 
brief outline of it will now be given. 

After the destruction of Hood’s army at Nashville, and 
the escape of its fragments, under the guidance of Forrest, 
across the Tennessee river, the cavalry corps of the mil- 
itary division of the Mississippi rendezvoused at Gravelly 
Springs, with the exception of the First division (Mc- 
Cook’s), which, having the advance when the pursuit of 
Hood was discontinued, had reached Waterloo, Alabama, 
December 30, 1864, and had been ordered to go into 
camp near that village. With the exception of a recon- 
noissance by three regiments of this division, the First 
Tennessee, the Second Michigan, and the Eighth Iowa, 
which penetrated to Corinth, Miss., in January, 1865, the 
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months of January and February, and the first half of 
March, were devoted to refitting, remounting and drilling. 
In his report to General Thomas, General Wilson says: 
“The final victory over Forrest and the rebel cavalry was 
won by patient industry and instruction while in canton- 
ments at Gravelly Springs and Waterloo.” In order to 
obtain horses and mules, animals had been impressed 
everywhere. Wyeth says: “Sherman had been for years 
praying for a cavalry commander who could, as he termed 
it, ‘beat Forrest stealing horses. His prayer had been 
granted.” The writer of this paper may say, in paren- 
thesis, that the blooded animal which he himself rode dur- 
ing this campaign had been taken from its owner in the 
streets of Louisville, to which city his regiment had been 
sent, prior to the battle of Nashville, to secure a remount. 

It was intended that the expedition should move March 
4th, but the heavy rains rendered the crossing of the 
Tennessee river impossible and the roads impassible. 
The crossing was not effected till March 18th. 

Within a radius of twenty miles the country was en- 
tirely destitute of supplies. Beyond this region it was 
believed that the command could subsist itself. Every 
trooper was therefore provided with three days’ rations, to 
last five, in haversack; with Io0 rounds of ammunition, 
twenty-five pounds of grain, and one pair of extra horse 
shoes. The pack animals were loaded with five days’ ra- 
tions of hard bread, ten of sugar, coffee and salt. The 
wagons contained forty-five days’ rations of coffee, twenty 
of sugar, fifteen of salt, and eighty rounds of ammunition. 

The headquarters of General Forrest were at Columbus 
or West Point, Miss., but with how large a force I cannot 
learn, since “General Forrest made no official report of 
the campaign in Georgia in 1865.” <A report of Chalmers’ 
division, dated March 24, 1865, shows an effective total of 
3,648 men. This was one of three divisions, besides sev- 
eral detached bodies of troops. To these should be added 
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the garrisons of Selma, Columbus, and other places. On 
March 11th, General Beauregard reported to General R. 
E. Lee that Roddy had about 12,000 men. It is probable 
that the entire force subject to Forrest’s command was 
not less than 15,000 men, but it was never collected into 
one body. 

The ostensible object of General Wilson’s expedition 
was to make a diversion in favor of General Canby in his 
campaign against Mobile; and to General Canby 5,000 of 
Wilson’s troopers had been previously sent. The real ob- 
ject was to smash things generally; to destroy the source 
of supplies, including the valuable machinery at Selma and 
Montgomery, from which the rebels had drawn large 
amounts of military stores of all kinds. 

Catesby A. P. Jones, commandant C. S. navy, date 
Selma, March 15th, 1865, writes to General R. Taylor: 

“T am directed by the Secretary of the Navy to confer 
with you in regard to removing the machinery of these 
works. Our machinery is very heavy, and there is a great 
deal of it. Under favorable circumstances it would re- 
quire weeks to remove it.” 

The enemy evidently were apprised of the intended in- 
vasion, or at least strongly suspected it. On March 6th, 
Governor Watts of Alabama advised General R. Taylor 
that General Thomas was advancing upon Selma and 
Montgomery with 12,000 troops. He states that he has 
called out his militia, and has issued a proclamation ap- 
pealing to the patriotism of all whom he had no power 
to order. 

On February 17th, General R. Taylor reported to Gen- 
eral Beauregard: “Present information indicates enemy 
will overrun Mississippi and Alabama. Shall the valuable 
machinery and stores be sent further east?” General For- 
rest dispatched to General Chalmers: “Spare no time, 
hasten to reorganize, and fit up your command. We have 
no time to lose.” On March 6th, Forrest ordered Chal- 
mers to be ready to move at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
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In order to confuse the enemy in regard to the objective 
of the campaign, and to march as rapidly .as possible, the 
command pursued different roads, threatening Columbus, 
Miss., Tuscaloosa and Selma. 


I shall not consume your time and weary your patience 
by following in detail the movements of these divisions 
under Generals Upton, Long and McCook. The roads 
were in the usual condition of country roads during and 
after heavy rains. The rivers and other streams were 
swollen, in many instances overflowing their banks. Rills 
had become creeks, creeks rivers, rivers rushing torrents, 
or had expanded into lakes. The two forks of the Black 
Warrior gave the most trouble, especially the west fork, 
where the country was rugged and was from 600 to 700 
feet above the bed of the stream. The impetuous troopers 
could not wait for the arrival of the pontoons, but crossed 
as best they could, by swimming, on rafts, and in small 
beats. Some of them were drowned in their attempts to 
cross. At Jasper, on the 27th, Wilson learned that For- 
rest was moving to intercept him; and at Elyton, now a 
suburb of the then unbuilt city of Birmingham, on the 
evening of March 30th, Croxton’s brigade of McCook’s 
division was detached from the main command with orders 
to destroy everything of military value at Tuscaloosa, and 
rejoin the columns at Selma. On the morning of March 
3Ist this little body of 1,800 troopers, without artillery, 
and with no wheels except a few ambulances, and no train 
except a few pack animals, began its independent march, 
which was to continue through the entire month of April, 
wholly within the enemy’s lines, accomplishing what Gen- 
eral Wilson, in view of the number of rivers crossed by 
swimming, facetiously termed “the most remarkable naval 
expedition ever undertaken by cavalry.” 


The division of General Upton, pushing towards Selma, 
found the ford of the Cahawba obstructed by felled trees. 
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But the railroad bridge near Hillsboro had been over- 
looked by the enemy. This bridge was seized and floored 
over; and the division crossed upon it, followed by Long’s 
division and the remaining brigade of McCook. 

At Montevallo, which Upton reached the night of the 
30th, and Wilson the next day, there had been slight skir- 
mishing. But just south of Montevallo, Roddy’s division 
and a part of Crossland’s Kentucky brigade attempted to 
make a stand, in vain. Again, at a creek farther south, a 
like attempt was made, with the same result—a rapid re- 
treat before the charge of the troopers in blue. Upton 
bivouacked fourteen miles south of Montevallo, and at 
dawn of April Ist pushed into Randolph. Here he cap- 
tured a rebel courier from Centerville, and took from him 
two important dispatches, which showed that Forrest, with 
a portion of his command, was directly in his front, and 
that Jackson with his division, with the entire rebel wagon 
train and artillery, moving from Tuscaloosa via Trion to- 
wards Centerville, had encamped near Scottsboro; that 
Croxton had struck Jackson’s rear guard and had placed 
himself between Jackson’s rear guard and his train; that 
Jackson meant to attack Croxton at daylight April 1st. 
Shortly after the capture of these dispatches Wilson re- 
ceived a message from Croxton, written at Trion the night 
before, stating that he had struck Jackson’s rear guard; 
that instead of proceeding to Tuscaloosa he would follow 
Jackson and try to prevent his junction with Forrest. 

These dispatches gave General Wilson Forrest’s plan 
of campaign. Of this plan Dr. John Allan Wyeth, For- 
rest’s biographer, says: “Nothing more brilliant could 
have been conceived than the plan mapped out by Forrest 
for the destruction of Wilson.’ Dr. Wyeth also remarks: 
“The fortunate capture of the dispatches of Major Ander- 
son in all probability prevented a cavalry fight between 
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Forrest and Wilson, the like of which had not been seen 
on the American continent.” 


To the writer it seems that this “brilliant plan” was 
nothing more than Forrest’s usual’ plan of amusing his 
enemy in front, and attacking him heavily in flank and 
rear; a scheme for which General Wilson was amply pre- 
pared. And, while the capture of the dispatches was for- 
tunate in removing from the mind of General Wilson all 
uncertainty concerning the plans of General Forrest, it 
also seems that the accidental presence of Croxton’s little 
brigade, now 1,100 men, in the rear of Jackson’s 2,600, 
prevented the junction of Forrest and Jackson, on which 
the success of Forrest’s plan largely depended. Dr. Wyeth 
also remarks: “Had Croxton known what an advanta- 
geous position he occupied, he might have performed one 
of the most brilliant exploits of the war. By good luck 
he had come in between the rear of Jackson’s division and 
his artillery and wagon train, which were straggling along 
some four miles distant, in the vain endeavor to keep in 
sight of the swift moving horsemen. Jackson was for the 
time entirely ignorant of Croxton’s presence; and had the 
Union commander moved rapidly westward he could have 
captured and destroyed every gun and wagon of the Con- 
federate division. Instead of doing this he trailed along 
after the Confederate rear guard until Jackson discovered 
his presence and turned upon him.” “The presence of 
Croxton’s small force in Jackson’s rear was probably the 
salvation of Wilson, for it delayed Jackson’s eastward 
march for several hours, enabling General Wilson to hurry 
McCook and LaGrange to destroy the Centerville bridge.” 

That Croxton was not crushed by Jackson was due to 
Croxton’s strategy and hard marching. For, when the 
morning of April 1st came on which Jackson was to attack 
Croxton, Croxton was miles away, having left his camp- 
fires burning and made a forced night march. 
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Wilson, directed McCook, with LaGrange’s brigade, to 
destroy Jackson and join Croxton, neither of which ob- 
jects was McCook able to accomplish; for Croxton had 
changed his mind, abandoned the pursuit of Jackson, and 
had captured Tuscaloosa from the north, on the morning 
of April 4th. But McCook did succeed in reaching and 
destroying the Centerville bridge, which left Jackson on 
the west side of the Cahawba, and delayed his junction 
with Forrest forty-eight hours, many hours too late for 
the accomplishment of the “brilliant plan.” Wilson him- 
self, with Upton and Long—leaving McCook and Croxton 
to take care of themselves—struck out for Forrest, who 
had succeeded in putting himself in Wilson’s front, and 
drove the rebel advance upon Forrest’s main line at Eb- 
enezer Church, six miles north of Plantersville. Here, on 
the north bank of Bogler’s creek, his right on Mulberry 
creek, and his left on a high wooden ridge, Forrest had 
placed his men, consisting of Roddy’s division, Arm- 
strong’s brigade, of Chalmers’ division, Crossland’s bri- 
gade, and 300 infantry, in all about 5,000 men, with six 
pieces of artillery in position to sweep the roads on which 
Upton and Long were advancing. Barricades of trees 
and rails protected his front. To bring Forrest to a stand 
was the desire of these Yankees. General Long dis- 
mounted the Seventeenth Indiana Mounted Infantry; and 
forcing the enemy back, threw at him four companies of 
the same regiment, mounted, who, with drawn sabers, 
broke the rebel line, rode over his guns, and cut their 
way out with the loss of one officer and sixteen men killed 
and wounded. I quote a description of this charge from 
Forrest’s biographer, who has based his account largely 
on the unpublished manuscript of Lieutenant Cowan, in 
command of Forrest’s escort: 

“As soon as Forrest saw these gallant troopers riding 
down upon him with sabers in air he placed himself in 
line with his escort and Crossland’s Kentuckians. He or- 
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dered his men to reserve the fire of their rifles until the 
enemy had arrived within one hundred yards of their 
position. They were then to draw their revolvers, and 
with one in each hand to ride in among and along their 
assailants and use their weapons at close quarters. As 
the Federals came near, the horse of one of the front 
platoon became unmanageable, ran away ahead of his line, 
bolted through the Confederates, and struck the wheel 
of one of the guns with such velocity that it knocked the 
wheel from the spindle, dismounted the gun, killed the 
horse, and threw his rider to the ground, where he was 
immediately killed by being knocked in the head with a 
gun stick by one of the artillerists. As the main body of 
the charging column swept into the Cenfederate line For- 
rest and his escort, and two companies of Crossland’s Ken- 
tuckians, under Captain H. A. Tyler, rode in among them, 
and the desperate character of the encounter which oc- 
curred may well be imagined. It was one of the most 
terrific hand-to-hand conflicts which occurred between 
cavalry soldiers during the war. It was a test between 
the saber in the hands of as brave a lot of men as ever 
rode horses, and the six-shooter in the hands of experts 
that were just as desperately brave. Forrest was most 
viciously assailed. His conspicuous presence made him 
the object of direct attack by a brave young officer, Cap- 
tain Taylor, of the Seventeenth Indiana, who, with five 
or six others of the Union troopers, were -killed in this 
attempt to slay the Confederate General.” ‘Forrest was 
wounded, and had a narrow escape from death. Lieutenant 
Cowan says: “I saw General Forrest surrounded by six 
Federals at one time, and they were all slashing at him. 
One of them struck one of his pistols, and knocked it 
from his hand. Private Dodd was fortunately near and 
shot the Federal soldier who was so close upon him, thus 
enabling General Forrest to draw his other pistol, with 
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which he killed another of the group who was still per- 
sistent in his attack upon our commander.” 

General Upton’s division on the left were soon engaged. 
The resistance was determined; but the position was car- 
ried by a charge which completely routed the rebels, who 
left two hundred prisoners and three guns in our hands. 
“The whole corps bivouacked at sundown about Planters- 
ville, nineteen miles from Selma. With almost constant 
fighting, the enemy had been driven since morning twenty- 
four miles.” 

At 4 p. m. the next day, April 2nd, the troops, having 
approached by different roads, were all in sight of Selma. 
The problem before General Wilson was: A fortified town 
defended by 7,000 men and 32 guns, to be captured by 
9,000 men and eight guns. To complicate the problem 
was a hostile force threatening the rear of the attacking 
party, on the Marion road. 

Selma is situated on the north bank of the Alabama 
River, and at this time was defended by “a bastioned line, 
on a radius of nearly three miles, extending from the 
Alabama river below to the same distance above the city. 
The part west of the city is covered with a miry, deep, and 
almost impassable creek; that on the east side, by a 
swamp extending from the river almost to the Summer- 
ville road, entirely impracticable for mounted men at all 
time, but passable to dismounted men with difficulty.” 
“The profile of that part of the line assaulted is as follows: 
Height of parapet, 6 to 8 feet; thickness, 8 feet; depth of 
ditch, 5 feet; width of ditch, 10 to 15 feet; height of stock- 
ade on the glacis, 5 feet; sunk into the earth, 4 feet. The 
ground over which the troops advanced was an open field, 
generally level, sloping slightly towards the works, but 
intersected by a ravine and some marshy soil,” which 
caused some difficulty in crossing. “The distance which 
the troops charged, exposed to the enemy’s fire of artil- 
lery and musketry, was 600 yards.” 
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The solution of the problem was very simple and 
prompt. It was necessarily prompt, since a strong force 
of rebel cavalry was skirmishing with General Long’s rear, 
and was threatening his pack train, in accordance with 
Forrest’s well known tactics. 

The Chicago Board of Trade Battery engaged the en- 
emy’s artillery. The troopers, except those sent to de- 
fend the rear, were dismounted, and in less than fifteen 
minutes had driven the enemy out of their works into a 
new, partly finished earthwork nearer the city. The first 
charge of the Fourth United States cavalry on this new 
line was repulsed; but a second charge by the Fourth 
Ohio, the Seventeenth Indiana, and the Fourth United 
States, all dismounted, was successful, and the city was 
in our possession. 

“The immediate fruits of our victory were 31 field guns 
and one 30-pounder Parrott, which had been used against 
us, 2,700 prisoners, including 150 officers, a number of 
colors, and innumerable quantities of stores of every kind. 
Although a portion of Upton’s division pursued the fugi- 
tives till long after midnight, and captured four guns and 
many prisoners, Generals Forrest, Armstrong, Roddy and 
Adams escaped.” 

On the sth of April McCook arrived with no news of 
Croxton. But on the 6th, in a flag of truce interview, 
General Wilson learned from Forrest that Croxton had 
had an engagement with Wirt Adams near Tuscaloosa. 
Believing that Croxton could take care of himself, and 
that Canby did not need him, Wilson concluded to make 
for North Carolina, clearing things up as he went. He 
crossed his entire command on a pontoon bridge 870 feet 
long. The river was so very swift that the bridge was 
swept away three times, boats were capsized and men 
thrown into the river. But by daylight of the Ioth all 
had crossed. Not in time, however, to save 25,000 bales 
of cotton which were destroyed by the enemy. 
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In accordance with his original plan Wilson now de- 
stroyed his surplus wagons, and all his bridge train ex- 
cept the bags. He organized three regiments of colored 
men, one for each division; and removed all other con- 
trabands from the column, which was headed for Mont- 
gomery. The rebel General Adams burned 90,000 bales 
of cotton in Montgomery, and evacuated the city, which 
was surrendered April 12th, with artillery and other mu- 
nitions of war. “Major Weston, of the Fourth Kentucky, 
with a small detachment of his regiment, made a rapid 
march towards Wetumpka, swam the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa rivers, and captured five steamboats and their car- 
goes, which were taken to Montgomery and destroyed. 
Early on the 14th the march was resumed.” 

Columbus and West Point, Georgia, both on the east 
bank of the Chattahoochee, 400 miles from the starting 
point of the expedition, were the next objectives. La- 
Grange moved northeast to attack West Point, while 
General Wilson, with the remaining troops, marched east 
to Columbus, a strongly fortified town, defended by 3,000 
men and 52 field pieces. Owing to the destruction of 
bridges, our troops did not get into position at Columbus 
till after dark on the 16th of April; but a night attack was 
ordered, and 300 of the Third Iowa cavalry rushed the 
works, capturing 1,200 prisoners and all the artillery, with 
the loss of 25 killed and wounded. General Wilson states 
that the enemy “could not believe that they had been dis- 
lodged from their strong fortifications by an attack of 300 
men.” The rebel ram Jackson, nearly ready for sea, was 
destroyed, and immense quantities of military stores. The 
gunboat Chattahoochee was destroyed by the rebels. 

On the evening of the same day, April 16th, Colonel 
LaGrange reached the vicinity of West Point. A bridge 
leading to West Point was guarded on the west bank of 
the river by Fort Tyler, a strong bastioned work, 35 yards 
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square, surrounded by a ditch 12 feet wide and Io feet 
deep, protected by abattis, and mounting two field guns 
and two 32-pounders. At one o'clock the charge was 
sounded, and the troops soon found themselves on the 
edge of the impassable ditch. LaGrange ordered his 
sharpshooters to keep the enemy down while parties were 
sent to gather material for bridges. The bridges across 
the ditch were soon built, the charge was again sounded, 
and the work was captured with its garrison of 256 men. 
General Tyler, the commanding officer of the fort, was 
killed and 18 officers and men. West Point was then 
captured, a force of rebel cavalry dispersed, and the usual 
destruction of locomotives, cars, and stores of all kinds 
took place. On the morning of the 17th Colonel La- 
Grange resumed his march towards Macon, on which city 
all the three divisions were converging. 

To this time nothing had been heard of events east. 
The evacuation of Richmond, the surrender of Lee, the 
assassination of Lincoln, were all unknown to the troop- 
ers, who had cut loose entirely from their base. On the 
evening of the 20th of April, within 20 miles of Macon, 
Colonel White, commanding the advance, the Seventeenth 
Indiana, met 200 rebel cavalry, and drove them rapidly 
towards the city, saving two bridges. “When within 
13 miles of Macon, Colonel White met a flag of truce in 
charge of General Robinson, of the rebel army, bearing a 
written communication addressed to the commanding 
officer of the United States forces.”’ Colonel White stopped 
his advance, and sent the flag to Colonel Minty, com- 
manding the division. Colonel Minty read it, sent it to 
General Wilson, gave the flag of truce five minutes to get 
out of the way, and ordered the advance resumed. The 
Yankee blood was up. General Wilson hurried to the 
front; but before he could reach the advance guard, either 
in person or by orderly, Colonel White had dashed into 
Macon, and received its surrender. 
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The communication borne by the flag of truce was from 
Major General Howell Cobb, enclosing a dispatch from 
General Beauregard, announcing a forty-eight hour truce 
between Generals Sherman and Joseph E. Johnston. 
When General Wilson entered the city at 8 p. m. General 
Cobb claimed that Wilson had violated the armistice, since 
Cobb’s troops were a part of Johnston’s army, and Wilson 
was under Sherman’s orders. This view of the case was 
not clear to Wilson, who had Macon firmly in his grip, 
with its garrison, including General Cobb, prisoners of 
war. Wilson maintained that he received his orders from 
General Thomas, and from General Grant, but not from 
Sherman; and besides, he had had no orders from Sher- 
man or any other Union general. Neither did he pay 
any attention to what purported to be dispatches from 
Sherman published in the Macon papers, in which he was 
ordered to release his prisoners and withdraw from the 
city. But he sent cipher dispatches to General Sherman, 
through the rebel authorities ; and on the evening of April 
21st he received a message from Sherman ordering him 
“to desist from further acts of war and devastation” until 
further orders. 

This paper would be much more incomplete than it is 
were no further mention made of the operations of the 
First brigade of the First division, commanded by General 
John T. Croxton. 

As has been said this body of 1,800 troopers, without 
artillery, was detached from the main body on the evening 
of March 30th, with orders to capture Tuscaloosa, and re- 
join the column at Selma. It did capture Tuscaloosa, and 
it destroyed everything of military value in and near that 
city; but it did not rejoin General Wilson till May rst, at 
Macon, Georgia. During the entire month of April its 
operations were wholly within the enemy’s territory, and 
without communication with General Wilson. In his re- 
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port to General Thomas, General Wilson praises the “ad- 
mirable judgment and sagacity displayed by General Crox- 
ton throughout his march of over 650 miles in thirty days;” 
- and “the good conduct and endurance of his command.” 
He recommends that General Croxton be made a Major 
General. 

A very brief summary of Croxton’s raid is as follows: 
Marching from Elyton towards Tuscaloosa, General Crox- 
ton, at sundown of March 3ist, struck the rear of For- 
rest’s army, interposing himself between Jackson and his 
train, as had been mentioned. He was informed that For- 
rest’s train was in Tuscaloosa. He did not know that it 
had left Tuscaloosa and was but a few miles from his 
own position on the Trion road. Learning that the enemy 
largely outnumbered him (his own troops having been 
temporarily reduced to 1,100), Croxton skillfully avoided 
an engagement. He retraced his steps for a number of 
miles, and then struck west for Johnson’s ferry on the 
Black Warrior river, forty miles above Tuscaloosa. The 
march this day was forty miles. The next day, April 2nd, 
the men crossed the Black Warrior in a single flat boat, 
in canoes and rafts, swimming their horses. 

At 9 p. m., April 3rd, the vicinity of Northport, oppo- 
‘site Tuscaloosa, was reached. Hearing the rebels taking 
up the floor of the covered bridge, some of the boys 
crawled on the sleepers, in the dark, and the three pieces 
of rebel artillery were captured. The floor was relaid 
and three regiments crossed on foot. The 400 militia 
escaped, but sixty cadets from the military school stood 
their ground and were captured. They were brought be- 
fore Croxton who addressed them thus: “Boys, go home 
to your mothers, and never let me catch you again.” 

It happened that a few hours before our arrival a dis- 
patch had been received from General Jackson, stating 
that the Yankees had been vanquished, and that their 
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“hated feet should never tread the sacred streets of Tus- 
caloosa.” It also happened that a rebel officer on leave 
of absence had just been married to one of the beauties of 
the city. He was paroled until the next morning. 
Deciding that the risk of attempting to reach General 
Wilson by marching southeast was too great, General 
Croxton, April 5th, recrossed the Black Warrior, de- 
stroyed the bridge, and marched southwest, intending to 
reach Mobile, destroying railroads as he moved. At 
Lanier’s Mills he learned that Selma had been taken. He 
was also informed that Forrest and Jackson were in the 
vicinity of Tuscaloosa. Not knowing whether Mobile or 
Montgomery was the destination of the corps, he destroyed 
the mills with large supplies of meal and meat, and de- 
termined to return to Northport. His rear guard was at- 
tacked by Wirt Adams, with 2,800 men, but a skillfully 
placed ambuscade convinced Adams that it was wise not 
to interfere with these Yankee wasps. Croxton returned 
to Northport. He then concluded to attempt to rejoin 
the main body by marching east, to Richmond, if neces- 
sary. Owing to high water in the rivers and creeks he 
was obliged in order to cross the streams, to go as far 
north as Jasper, and continue his march as indicated on 
the map. The number of rivers crossed by swimming and 
other primitive means is altogether too great for enumera- 
tion here. It seemed as if all northern Georgia was afloat. 
The rebel General B. H. Hill had issued a proclamation 
urging all patriotic Georgians to assemble at Blue Moun- 
tain April 23rd to resist the Yankee invaders. A copy 
of this proclamation fell into the hands of General Crox- 
ton. On the appointed day General Hill was at the ren- 
dezvous with 500 men and one piece of artillery. Late in 
the day arrived General Croxton and his Yankees; and the 


piece of artillery quickly changed owners and was de- 
stroyed. 
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At the Chattahooche a flag of truce from the command- 
ing officer at Newman announced an armistice, and claimed 
protection under it. General Croxton refused to recog- 
nize the truce, but said he would trouble nobody who kept 
out of his way; and nobody was troubled. 

Nine months before the writer had been marched a 
prisoner of war through the streets of Newman. It was 
a great pleasure now to march through the same streets 
at the head of his regiment. 

On the first of May the brigade reached Macon. The 
Wilson raid was ended. 


REFLECTIONS CONCERNING THE WAR. 
By Mayor E. J. HarKness.* 


From the remotest period of recorded history until com- 
paratively recent times, the chief occupation of the nations 
of the earth has been warfare. However numerous and 
complex have been the influences which have contributed 
to the progress achieved by mankind, there is scarcely a 
stage of that progress which has not been registered by 
a war. 


New ideas, political, social, religious have arisen in the 
minds of men and nations, and have taken root and grown 
in times of peace, but their final triumph over ancient 
prejudices has hitherto usually been postponed till the 
issue has been submitted, perhaps more than once, to the 
arbitrament of arms, and their visible and tangible ef- 
fects have been produced through the agency of war. 
Hence, the record of the rise and fall of dynasties, king- 
doms, empires and republics is largely a record of their 
wars, and the dominant races throughout all these cen- 
turies, however else they may have differed, have uni- 
formly possessed military capacity and a warlike spirit. 

If you are to study the history of Europe you must re- 
draw the map for every century and sometimes for every 
decade. Caesar, Charlemange, Peter the Great, the Otto- 
man sultans, the Duke of Marlborough, Napoleon and 
Bismarck have all in their turn made over the geography 
of Europe with their armies. It naturally follows that a 
great proportion of the commanding figures of the world’s 
history have been men of war. In every civilization, un- 
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der every form of government, military genius, brilliant 
victories on the field of battle, stubborn resistance to ob- 
stinate seiges, have been the readiest road to popular 
favor and generally to enduring fame. In all civilized 
countries, statues, monuments and memorial halls testify 
to the common impulse which leads people and govern- 
ments to perpetuate the memory of military heroes. Of 
twenty-five men whose statues have been erected in the 
city of Washington, fourteen owe their fame almost en- 
tirely to the part they bore in active service in our various 
wars, and two others, Washington and Garfield, were at 
least as famous in war as in statesmanship. Recently the 
German Emperor, wishing to testify his friendliness to 
the United States, has caused to be erected in the grounds 
of the War College, a statue of the great warrior of Ger- 
many, Frederick the Great. The achievements of the 
great military figure of the Civil War, Grant, are com- 
memorated all over the land by statues and monuments 
erected by cities, towns and states, while his body lies on 
the banks of the Hudson in a stately tomb, which has 
hardly a companion for grandeur in modern times, unless 
it be the tomb of that other great captain, Napoleon. 
Such has been the attitude of the civilized world toward 
war and the makers of war. 

Not until the nineteenth century had nearly closed did 
the nations appear to have realized that it was possible, 
or indeed desirable, for them to take concerted action 
looking toward a peaceable adjustment of their disputes. 
Yet when we reflect upon the nature of war, its incidents 
and its consequences, it is a matter of profound astonish- 
ment that this movement has been delayed so long. Not 
ali the glamour and glitter with which poets, historians 
and orators have invested war can disguise its real char- 
acter. In its last analysis war is an appeal from reason 
to the brute in man, and however lofty the principles at 
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stake, the reflex influence of actual warfare upon man is 
most demoralizing. 

War is the enemy of all social order. It is diamet- 
rically opposed to all modern ideas of progress. Its mis- 
sion is destruction. All the fruits of years of industrious 
thrift are the legitimate spoils of an enemy in war. But 
it is chiefly for its effect on human character and its dis- 
regard of human life that war is to be deplored. 


In a paper on “The Place of the Soldier in Civilization,” 
read by our gifted companion, Francis Riddle, he uses 
this language: “The spirit of war originates in sin. It 
feeds on hate, fattens on revenge, rejoices in cruelty, ex- 
ults in ferocity, triumphs through oppression, outrages 
justice, reviles truth, stamps out generosity and revels 
in villainy.” This is a catalogue of all the evils of the pit 
in active operation, but, alas! the history of warfare 
shows that the picture is not overdrawn. Indeed it is 
confirmed by high authority. Secretary Hay says that 
“General Sherman reached the acme of his marvelous 
gift of epigram when he said ‘War is hell” and he and 
his march from Atlanta to the sea in 1864, bears witness 
that as Sherman spoke, so he acted.” 


Notwithstanding the efforts in modern times to mitigate 
the evils of warfare by regulations, the fact remains that 
war is not only characterized by a disregard of human 
life, but its object is the destruction of human life. The 
fields of an enemy may be desolate, his homes destroyed, 
his cities burned, but he cannot be overthrown until his 
army is destroyed or disabled. 


Many great generals in all times have been men of 
large hearts, and tender sympathies, who have by neces- 
sity become leaders in war, but the price of their success 
has always been human lives. Lord Wellington has said, 
“Take my word for it, if you had but seen one day of war 
you would pray to Almighty God that you might never 
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see such a thing again.” Our own Washington said: “My 
first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished from 
the earth.” 

But Napoleon, who stands pre-eminent as the greatest 
military genius of modern times, simply voiced the neces- 
sary attitude of the soldier when he said to Metternich 
after his disastrous campaign in Russia, “You are no 
soldier and you do not know what goes on in the mind 
of a soldier. I was brought up on the field and a man 
such as I am does not concern himself much about the 
lives of a million of men.” In the same conversation he 
said, “The French cannot complain of me; to spare them 
I have sacrificed the Germans and the Poles. I have 
lost in our campaign of Moscow 300,000 men and there 
were not more than 30,000 Frenchmen among them.” 

Archbishop Ireland, in a speech delivered in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, said most eloquently in a plea for the 
prompt ratification of the arbitration treaties signed by 
the United States and several foreign powers, “Interna- 
tional disputes there always will be. One of the two 
modes of settlement must be chosen, the battlefield or 
the tribunal of arbitration. The battlefield! I shall not 
deny that over it glory often hovered; that often the vic- 
tory there gained was blessing untold to men and nations. 
I shall not refuse recognition and gratitude to the noble 
virtue of combatants in that arena of blood, nothing 
higher, nothing better than the sublime heroism of the 
soldier, rushing into the jaws of death at country’s call, 
in service to country’s weal and honor. No, whatever be 
in the coming years the history of international arbitra- 
tion, the glory of battlefields where freedom and patriot- 
ism led the fray shall not be hidden from memory’s eye, 
the names of their heroes shall not be unhonored. But 
is it not true that the battlefield should be ever the last 
refuge of reason and conscience struggling to uphold jus- 
tice and righteousness?” 
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In speaking of the horrors of the battlefield he said, 
“What is a battlefield but a huge butchery of human 
beings? And the battlefield itself is a faint representa- 
tion of all the sufferings and miseries to which it opens 
the flood gates. For far beyond its borders it spreads its 
terrors, unto numberless homes bereft of loved ones, 
ruined in earthly prospects, through entire countries, 
shorn of the virile strength of their population, put for 
long years under the yoke of unbearable burdens. Who 
should covet war when justice is at all obtainable other- 
wise ?” 

Familiarity with war and the horrors of the battlefield 
necessarily blunts the sensibilities of soldiers and renders 
them indifferent to the sufferings and death of comrades 
to a very large degree. He is not a good general who, 
going into battle, takes much thought of the peril to lives 
of the men of his command, but rather he whose whole 
mind and purpose are concentrated on obtaining victory 
regardless of the cost or the lives of his men. 

A striking illustration, which I think has never been 
made public, of the small account taken of the lives of 
men under stress of what seemed a great emergency, 
came to my knowledge. About September 30, 1864, the 
Federal troops, after a hard contest, captured Fort Harri- 
son, the principal Confederate fortification in their line 
north of the James river. Its loss created great con- 
sternation among the Confederate leaders and a very 
persistent attempt was made to recapture it, which failed. 
In May, 1888, while traveling on a Chesapeake bay 
~steamer from Baltimore to Norfolk, I made the acquaint- 
ance of one of the most prominent ex-Confederate gen- 
erals then living, a man a little more than fifty vears of 
age, who was greatly beloved and trusted both by General 
Lee and President Davis. He was a brigadier general 
commanding a division in 1864 when President Davis 
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came to his station in the defences of Petersburg and 
presented him with a commission as major general in 
the Confederate army on his twenty-seventh birthday. After 
the capture of Fort Harrison he was called to General Lee’s 
headquarters where he found President Davis with Gen- 
eral Lee. He was told that Fort Harrison must be re- 
taken and that he and his division had been selected to 
do the work. Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have deemed his selection for a difficult and dangerous 
task a high honor, but against this scheme he entered 
his protest. He plainly told President Davis and General 
Lee that he knew the fort to be garrisoned (as it was) 
by a division of Federal troops armed with Spencer re- 
peating rifles, and that no force that could be brought 
against it could recapture it. He further told them that 
the time had come for them to look facts squarely in the 
face, that the end of the Confederacy was in sight, and it 
was no time to waste the lives of men uselessly. They 
listened, but were in no wise moved by his plea, and or- 
dered him to make the attempt. There was nothing for 
him to do but to obey. With his division, which was one 
of the most noted for its fighting qualities in the Confed- 
erate army, he charged on this fort three times and was 
repulsed, leaving upon the ground a rampart of dead and 
wounded men of half his command. This story is un- 
doubtedly true and while the action of Davis and Lee 
may have been justified from a military standpoint, which 
seems hardly possible, it was a dastardly crime against 
humanity and the fair fame of General Lee must suffer 
wherever the story is known. 

The effect of war upon the character and actions of men 
has been referred to. All ordinary human sympathies 
seem to give place to cruelty and brutality. In proof of 
this I cite the treatment of our men unfortunate enough 
to be prisoners of war. Under the laws of war they were 
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entitled to humane treatment. But without exception they 
were denied any semblance of humane treatment. The hor- 
rors of Andersonville, Saulsbury and Belle Isle are a famil- 
iar story to you and need not be here repeated. The avowed 
object of this conduct on the part of the Confederate author- 
ities was to unfit the prisoners for further service should 
they be exchanged, and their treatment was largely success- 
ful in accomplishing its purpose. The officials of the Con- 
federate government were without doubt cognizant of 
these atrocities and there is no evidence that any attempt 
was made on their part to mitigate them. They have 
been rightly held responsible for these cruelties and for 
the purpose for which they were inflicted. 

General Sherman had driven the Confederates and these 
prisoners from Andersonville to and out of Goldsboro, 
N. C., and they were in the country north of Wilmington 
guarded by a small force and subsisting on a barren 
country, which caused great suffering to all, but partic- 
ularly to our weakened comrades. Under the circum- 
stances the Confederate commander proposed to parole 
the prisoners and the proposal was accepted, and North 
East Station, on a branch of the Pence river, nine miles 
above Wilmington, was selected as the place of delivery, 
which occurred on the 26th and 27th of February, 1865. 
““T was one of the officers detailed in charge of the camp 
where the last of our prisoners were to be received after 
they had been paroled. There were 10,000 of them. 
They were brought to the opposite bank of the North 
East river from our camp on flat cars and crossed the 
river on a pontoon, Never were human beings in a more 
forlorn condition, both physically and mentally, than were 
these men. As to clothing, scarce one had enough to 
cover nakedness, very few had shoes, most of them were 
barefoot, with feet and limbs torn and bleeding. Scurvy 
in its most offensive forms. was prevalent among them. 
All of them were emaciated; there was a lack-luster ap- 
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pearance of the eye indicating a weakened mind, many 
of them babbled incoherently, none of them seemed to be 
at all vigorous in mentality. At the sight of food they 
_ cried like children, but so abject. were they that they 
dared not touch the food until it was offered them. They 
could hardly realize that they were again under the old 
flag and among friends. On the third day after sending 
our poor boys on to Wilmington we crossed the river 
and buried forty of our boys who had died in transit and 
were thrown from the cars and left without burial. Not 
a scrap of anything was found upon one of them that in 
any manner identified him. They were buried with the 
henors of war, and a part of a cracker box cover with 
an inscription placed at the head of each grave. Those 
days were to me the most terrible of my life and their ex- 
periences have colored all my thinking of the Confed- 
eracy. The so-called chivalry of the South of that time 
seemed to me but a mask for malignity and hate. 

These barbarous acts on the part of the South can only 
be accounted for by the baleful and malign influence of 
war which brought into action the lower brutal instincts 
of their natures, and that indiffererice to human suffering 
and hatred of Northern men fostered by the institution 
of slavery. 

I now turn to a consideration of some phases of the 
War of the Rebellion. First as to its origin: It was 
initiated by the South and was the result of a precon- 
ceived plan long contemplated by Southern leaders, but 
carefully matured during the administration of James 
Buchanan and precipitated at the time Abraham Lincoln 
succeeded to the presidency. The declared object of the 
war was a complete separation from the Union and the 
establishment of an independent confederacy. Its alleged 
provocation was the apprehension on the part of the 
people of the South, that the people of the North were 
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united in the determination to abolish slavery in the 
Southern states eventually, and that a policy having that 
end in view would be inaugurated by the new incoming 
Republican administration. There was little or no basis 
for this apprehension. There was, it is true, at that time 
in the North a considerable body of men called Abolition- 
ists, who favored the immediate destruction of slavery by 
any means and who welcomed the war as their oppor- 
tunity to accomplish this result, but the Republican party 
was committed to the doctrine of non-extension of slavery 
in the territories of the United States and equally to the 
non-interference with slavery in the states where it was 
recognized by law. Abraham Lincoln had an instinctive 
detestation of slavery. His sense of right and justice re- 
volted at the underlying principle of the system and the 
atrocious cruelties permitted and practiced by its ad- 
herents. 

But President Lincoln, when confronted with the prob- 
lem of preventing secession and rebellion, knew only his 
duty to maintain the constitution and the laws which 
guaranteed protection to the lives and property of all cit- 
izens, both North and South. In his inaugural address 
he completely cut the ground from under the claim of 
the South that the existence of slavery was in peril from 
the new administration and demonstrated the absolute 
causelessness of the proposed war. He said, “Apprehen- 
sion seems to exist among the people of the Southern 
states, that upon the accession of a Republican administra- 
tion their property and their peace and personal security 
are to be endangered. There has never been any real 
cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evi- 
dence to the contrary has all the while existed and been 
open to their inspection. It is found in all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses you. I do but quote 
from one of those speeches when I declare that ‘I have 
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no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the states where it now exists. 
I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so? Those who nominated and elected 
me did so with full knowledge that I had made this and 
many similar declarations and have never recanted them. 
I now reiterate those sentiments and in so doing I only 
press upon the public’s attention the most conclusive 
evidence of which the case is susceptible that the prop- 
erty, peace and security of no section are to be in any 
wise endangered by the now incoming administration.” 
This inaugural address was a most masterly as well as 
pathetic appeal to the Southern states for peace, and had 
this appeal been heeded, the subsequent history of this 
country would have been very differently written. All 
efforts to placate them were met with jeering contempt. 
No attempt was made by the leaders of the rebellion to 
answer these appeals. They manifested a most impla- 
cable hatred of the North, of its people and institutions. 
Their hatred of President Lincoln and his advisors, and 
of the Congress which supported him, could find adequate 
expression only in the most vitriolic and indecent terms. 
The arrogant assumption of superiority of the Southern 
people to those of the North in all courageous and manly 
attributes, was brazenly paraded in the halls of Congress 
and on the streets of the National capital. In these and 
in numberless other methods the South declared its pur- 
pose to secede from the Union, commenced its war and 
exultantly claimed for itself an early and successful issue 
of the conflict. The Southern ‘states were thoroughly 
united, animated by a common purpose, and the men of 
the South quickly and naturally adapted themselves to 
military life. The conditions at the North were somewhat 
different. We were in a sense aroused and men of all 
shades of political belief were united in a support of the 
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determination of the government to maintain the Union. 
But in government circles and throughout the North 
there was a general misapprehension as to the purpose 
of the South to press the contest. It was confidently 
hoped and boldly predicted that the rebellion would col- 
lapse on the first show of aggressive force on the part of 
the North. This hope proved fallacious, and the military 
operations of the Union forces for nearly two years lan- 
guished and were hampered by mistakes largely the re- 
sult of our utter lack of military experience and the ab- 
sence of proper leadership. 

Meanwhile controversies arose in the North as to the 
proper conduct of the war. The President’s policy was 
freely criticized as being too lenient with our erring 
Southern brethren, in affording protection to the prop- 
erty, especially slaves, of those in open rebellion, and at 
war with the government. But this policy was evidently 
favored by the great majority of the people of the North. 
It was almost unanimously supported by Congress. On 
the 22nd of July, 1861, the day succeeding the terrible 
disaster to our arms at Bull Run, Hon. John J. Crit- 
tenden, a venerable member of the House from Kentucky, 
introduced a resolution defining the objects of the war. 
It stated that “This deplorable war has been forced upon 
the country by the disunionists of the Southern states; 
that in this emergency Congress, banishing all feeling of 
mere passion and resentment, will recollect only its duty 
to the whole country; that this war is not waged on our 
part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of 
conquest, or subjugation nor purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the rights or established institutions of 
those states; but to defend and maintain the supremacy 
of the constitution, and to preserve the Union with all 
the dignity, equality and rights of the several states un- 
impaired; that as soon as these objects are accomplished 
the war ought to cease.” 
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This resolution was adopted by the House with only 
two dissenting votes. 

Many friends of the administration favored confiscation 
oi property in slaves and emancipation and many violent 
and intemperate discussions took place in Congress in 
1862 on this subject. Criticisms of the president by his 
own political friends were rarely equalled in passionate 
bitterness by his political opponents. On the 19th of 
August, 1862, Horace Greeley published under his own 
name a letter in the New York Tribune addressed to the 
President, couched in the most intemperate terms, urging 
emancipation. This Stormy Petrel of American Journal- 
ism was at heart a devoted lover of the Union. By his 
vigorous editorials in his great newspaper he was a most 
powerful instrument in rousing the people of the North 
to the duty of the hour. Erratic and impetuous, he was 
dangerous to friend and foe alike. This letter contained 
many exaggerated and erroneous statements of facts, 
many false inferences, and was offensively dictatorial in 
its tone. But it could not be ignored by the President 
and on the 22nd of August he replied to it. This reply 
is, in my judgment, one of the most notable documents 
in the English language. It consists of thirteen para- 
graphs and every paragraph an epigram. I quote: 

“Tf there be those who would not save the Union un- 
less they could at the same time save slavery, I do not 
agree with them. 

“Tf there be those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not 
agree with them. 

“My paramount object is to save the Union and not 
either to save or destroy slavery. 

“What I do about slavery and the colored men I do 
because I believe it helps save the Union, and what I 
forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help 


save the Union. 
“I shall do less when I believe what I am doing hurts 
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the cause, and shall do more when I believe doing more 
will help the cause. 

“I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors 
and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear 
to be true views. 

“T have here stated my purpose according to my view 
of official duty, and I intend no modification of my oft 
expressed personal wish that all men everywhere could 
besitec,” 

To which Greeley insolently replied: “Do you propose 
to save the Union by recognizing, obeying and enforcing 
the laws, or by ignoring, disregarding and in fact defying 
them?” 


The border state men were most urgent in their ap- 
peals to the President not to interfere with slavery. 

General McClellan wrote on the 7th of July, 1862, warn- 
ing him that “A declaration of radical views, especially 
upon slavery, will rapidly disintegrate our present armies.” 

At no period of the war does the character of Lincoln 
appear in more colossal grandeur than at this time. 

Beset on all sides by opposing views, his motives im- 
pugned, his character assailed, his policy condemned, he 
endured all without reproach or complaint. He realized 
fully that upon his shoulders alone rested the responsi- 
bility of decision in this matter, both as to the form of the 
action to be taken and the time of its announcement. 

To a delegation of clergymen who visited the executive 
mansion urging immediate emancipation, he said: 

“T am approached with most opposite opinions and 
advice, and by religious men who are certain they repre- 
sent the Divine will. I hope it will not be irreverent in 
me to say that if it be probable that God would reveal his 
will to others on a point so connected with my duty it 
might be supposed he would reveal it directly to me. If I 
can learn his will I will do it. These, however, are not 
the days of miracles and I suppose I am not to expect a 
direct revelation. The subject is on my mind by day and 


by night. Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, I 
will do.” 
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Meanwhile in midsummer of 1862, the President, seeing 
the affairs of the country going from bad to worse under 
the plan that he had pursued, determined to adopt the 
emancipation policy and without consultation with, or the 
knowledge of, the Cabinet, prepared a draft of a procla- 
mation. It was the work of the President alone. He 
called his Cabinet together, not for advice, although ready 
to receive suggestions from them. At the suggestion of 
Secretary Seward its issuance was postponed until Sep- 
tember 22,1862. when it was published to the country. 

On the Ist of January following, the final proclamation 
was issued, which set free all slaves in the so-called Con- 
federate states. I make no apologies to you, companions, 
for this reference to a portion of history with which you 
are all so familiar. I regard it as the most important 
epoch in the history of the war. It may not cause the 
blood to tingle as does some graphic account of a bril- 
liant victory after a hard fought battle, but it described 
a moral conflict in the North wherein the contending 
forces finally found right relations and a new inspiration 
for the contest with rebellion, which largely contributed 
to final success. For while the proclamation was de- 
nounced by some men of prominence in the North, both 
in and out of the army, it received most joyous and hearty 
approval from the large body of the Northern people. 

On that fateful first of January the South lost forever 
all chance it ever had of saving slavery, without which the 
Confederacy could not exist. From that day their cause 
was a lost cause. From that day the tide of battle seemed 
to turn in favor of the Union. Bull Run, the seven days’ 
fight of McClellan’s army, Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
lorsville were succeeded by Gettysburg, Vicksburg, the 
great campaigns of Sherman and Sheridan, Franklin, 
Nashville and Appomattox. 

To the President the consummation gave the greatest 
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satisfaction. To Secretary Seward, who handed him the 
proclamation to sign on New Year’s day, he said, “If my 
name ever gets into history it will be for this act, and - 
iny whole soul is in it”? This remark of the President 
calls to our minds the tribute paid him by that eminent 
English statesman, John Bright, who said, “The life of 
Abraham Lincoln is written in imperishable characters 
in the history of the Great Republic.” Well might he 
experience great satisfaction over this act for here was 
the fulfillment of his prophecy. 


In June, 1858, at Springfield, he said: ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I believe this government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” Dur- 
ing the canvas of Illinois by Senator Douglas and him- 
self, Mr. Lincoln remarked to a friend, “Sometimes in 
the excitement of speaking, I seem to see the end of 
slavery. I feel that the time is soon coming when the 
sun shall shine and the rain fall on no man who shall go 
forth to unrequieted toil. How this will come, when it will 
come, by whom it will come, I cannot tell, but that time 
will surely come.” 

He had pleaded for gradual emancipation, but by the 
ordering of providence he emancipated a race in a day. 
So was the union of the states and the freedom of the slaves 
assured. Could this disenthralled race in the first hours of 
ecstatic rejoicing have had the benignant ministration or 
guidance of this wise father of their freedom, its fruit would 
have been more wisely garnered, and the subsequent his- 
tory of the people of the South of both races would have 
been a brighter page in the annals of our country. 

An interesting fact concerning the volunteers of 1861 
is their extreme youth. Of the 2,778,304 total enlistments 
during the period from ’61 to ’65, 2,159,798 were 21 
years of age and under, 1,151,438 were 18 years of age 
and under, 844,891 were 17 years of age and under, while 
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the total number of 22 years of age and over were 618,511 
and of 25 years and over 46,626. It appears that there 
were in the ranks 18 boys of 17 years and under to one 
man of 25 years and over. The large cities of the country 
and the large manufacturing towns of New England fur- 
nished their full proportion of volunteers, still a much 
larger proportion of the population of the country was 
found in the rural districts in 1861-5 than at present or at 
any time subsequent to the war. It is fair to infer that 
much the larger number of our soldiers came from the 
rural population. 


Prior to the war the boys who enlisted had been largely 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, with few exceptions they 
received their education, which was confined to the com- 
mon branches, in the district schools of the time, with a 
term or two in the academy in an adjoining town for the 
more ambitious among them. Books were scarce. Libra- 
ries were comparatively unknown. The nearest approach 
to literary privileges they enjoyed was the spelling 
school, and the spelling contests between different dis- 
trict schools in the town were for them the most ex- 
citing events of the year. Facilities for travel were few, 
and the large majority of these boys had never been 100 
miles from home in their lives. The medium of com- 
miunication with the outside world for most of these com- 
munities was the New York Weekly Tribune. As many 
as twenty of these were taken in the town where I re- 
sided. One or two unregenerate characters subscribed 
for the Albany Argus, but they were beyond the pale of 
good society. With the war came a new set of sensa- 
tions and news of its progress was eagerly sought. Dur- 
ing the first year a few of the most adventurous spirits 
enlisted, but the large enlistments were in 1862. These 
boys had then received some education as to the issues 
of the war and during the summer enlistments went on 
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steadily. One feature in connection with these enlist- 
ments I well remember. Boys of the same neighborhood 
came together and discussed the subject of enlistment, 
and when a conclusion was reached, these groups of six, 
eight or ten friends went together to the place of enlist- 
ment and took the obligation of soldiers. 


War meetings were held and appeals made, but the 
question of enlistment was finally decided in the home 
and neighborhood. These boys and young men knew 
that the government needed them and they went proud 
and happy that they could meet this need. The experi- 
ences of the first months of service in all volunteer regi- 
ments were of a character to banish all illusions. They 
left very little patriotic ardor, very little thirst for glory, 
very little desire for anything except home and friends. 
But this soon passed, and in a short time they became 
effective soldiers. I have described to you the surround- 
ings of the boys and the boys themselves who formed two 
regiments that were enlisted in 1862 in western New 
York, and no better regiments were to be found in the 
service. Many of these boys sealed their devotion to 
their country at Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, Petersburg, Cold Harbor, Monocacy, Opequon and 
Cedar Creek by giving up their lives. Eight companies 
of one of these regiments (the One Hundred and Eleventh 
New York Infantry), numbering 390 men, engaged in 
Gettysburg on the second day of the battle in the brilliant 
and successful charge of Willard’s brigade, losing there 
58 killed, 177 wounded and 14 missing, a total of 249. In 
the Wilderness this regiment lost 42 killed, 119 wounded 
and 17 missing, 178 men, over one-half its effective 
strength. Its casualties at Spottsylvania were 22 killed, 
37 wounded and 13 missing. In the summer of 1862 they 
were mostly boys. They had earned the right to be 
called men. 
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Heroes and heroism have been most prolific themes of 
the literature of war. The War of the Rebellion produced 
its full quota of heroes, and their praise has filled the 
land. Our great heroes planned our campaigns, directed 
them to a successful issue. This nation has delighted to 
honor men of our army of conspicuous position, who by 
coolness, bravery and great skill have won battles and 
campaigns. No war can be carried on without brave 
and heroic leadership. The war was characterized by 
thousands of deeds of personal heroism, many of which 
caught and held the attention of the country. All these 
have been awarded their due meed of praise. 


But there was an element of heroism in the common 
life of the soldier which I think is worthy of attention. 
The claim of the large body of the army to the consid- 
eration of our country has here a sure foundation. These 
men left homes of comparative comfort and submitted 
themselves to the discipline, often harsh, of army life, 
rendered cheerful and unquestioning obedience to their 
superiors, in camp, and in the field, on weary marches 
through the fierce heat, or the blinding storm, in hunger 
and cold. Complaining of no hardship, they were always 
found ready for the duty of the hour. In the day of bat- 
tle in deadly peril they fought with high courage, deter- 
mined if life must go, to sell it dearly. And so from en- 
listment to muster out, without intrigue, without hope of 
reward, they performed in manly fashion all their duty 
to their country. These, companions, were the true 
heroes, and this the high heroism of the war. 

It needs no argument to show that the war waged by 
the North against the attempt of the South to destroy 
the Union was justified. Our duty to maintain the integ- 
rity of the Union was paramount and perfectly plain. 

As we have seen, the military operations in the east 
up to the beginning of 1863 had been barren of results. 
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All the advantage of McClellan’s victory at Antietam was 
lost by his failure to follow it up promptly and vigorously. 
After Vicksburg the country demanded a new leader and 
naturally turned to Grant as the man, and his appoint- 
ment by the President was heartily approved on all sides. 
He assumed command in the spring of 1864, and imme- 
diately started on an aggressive campaign. He, with his 
army, crossed the Rapidan on the 3rd and 4th of May and 
plunged into the wilderness in search of Lee, and on the 
5th and 6th of May fought the battle of the Wilderness. 
His own language respecting this battle sufficiently shows 
its character. In his memoirs he says, “More desperate 
fighting has not been witnessed on this continent than 
that of the 5th and 6th of May.” On the oth and toth 
the battle of Spottsylvania was fought. In these two 
battles the Federal forces lost 20,000 men and eleven 
general officers. On the 11th he sent the famous dispatch 
to General Halleck in which he announced his purpose 
“to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” This 
miessage was Grant’s war platform. It was full of portent 
for the Confederacy. His policy seemed to be to keep 
the enemy engaged all of the time, to harass, deplete and 
so far as possible to destroy him. Sherman and Sheridan 
were imbued with the same spirit, and from the Wilder- 
ness to Appomattox there was no hour of the day or 
night when the enemy did not feel the tightening of the 
grip which finally crushed out his life. Our armies fought 
the Confederacy until their supplies were exhausted, their 
rank and file depleted and discouraged and nothing was 
left but surrender. We did not win by superior bravery, 
for no more gallant army than that of General Lee ever 
contended in any war. It yielded to superior force. On 
the 30th of March, according to the best authority ob- 
tainable, Lee had about 63,000 men. So rapidly did his 
army disintegrate that at the surrender at Appomattox 
he turned over only about 27,000 men. Our force present 
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was at that time probably about 100,000 effective men, 
but our resources were still great, both in men and all 
supplies for the prosecution of the war, while the South 
was bankrupt in everything and all her people were in a 
condition of the most abject poverty. 


In many respects the conditions prevailing in the coun- 
try at the close of the war were most unfortunate. The 
enormous war debt, the necessity of adjusting industrial 
and business conditions to the disarmament of an immense 
army, the poverty-stricken condition of the Southern 
states, and the difficulties surrounding the situation of the 
negroes, presented problems, the settlement of which 
called for the best efforts of our ablest men. With these 
serious and difficult questions to contend against, the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln was a blow to the nation 
such as had hardly been dealt by the united forces of the 
Confederacy during the war. 

Had he been spared to complete his term as Presi- 
dent, I think we are all agreed that the treatment of the 
Soutnern question would have been of a very different 
character from that which it received. Any policy advo- 
cated by him would have had the hearty approval of the 
North. He would have pursued a wise and conciliatory 
policy toward the Southern people calculated to win and 
keep their confidence. The colored people worshipped 
him as their emancipator and were prepared to follow his 
leading without question. They could readily have been 
guided into a reasonable appreciation of their rights and 
duties. With far-seeing wisdom the relations between 
these former slaves with their former masters would have 
been adjusted in a manner insuring pleasant relations be- 
tween them of the highest advantage to the entire South 
and the entire country. This is not idle speculation. 
These are the results which would legitimately have fol- 
lowed the ending of the rebellion. The lofty character, 
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profound wisdom and winsome personality of President 
Lincoln made these conditions not only possible but 
highly probable. His untimely death and the succession 
of Andrew Johnson to the Presidency changed all. 


When we recur, as we often do, to the consideration 
of the results of the war, we realize with most profound 
sorrow our terrible loss at this point in our history. 
How meagre and barren seems this fruitage of our high 
endeavor compared with what might have been. It is 
useless to repeat the history of reconstruction in the 
South. It forms a dark and discreditable chapter in our 
history. North and South, negroes and whites, must 
share in the responsibility for the character of this record. 
Nearly forty years have passed since the war closed, and 
no man can tell what the fate of the negro of the South 
is to be. The fruits of liberty have so far been veritable 
apples of Sodom in their hands. 


Much that is good and valuable resulted from the war. 
The indestructibility of the union of the states was for- 
ever settled, and the essential condition of the larger 
prosperity and continued progress of our country was 
thereby supplied. Our commanding position among the 
nations of the earth today is due to the fact that the 
seventy millions of people who inhabit these states are 
united under one government. 


What was achieved by the war was purchased at great 
cost of treasure, and of suffering that invaded every home, 
and filled our land with mourning. But, how shall we 
value Our 350,000 comrades who gave up their precious 
lives in this struggle. Here all human estimate must fail. 
On Decoration Day and on all days when we call to mind 
these comrades, we find ourselves in reverent contem- 
plation of their supreme sacrifice. Not till the thousands 
who died at Gettysburg, at Shiloh, in the Wilderness, on 
the bloody field of Antietam, in Andersonville; not till the 
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soldiers who fill nameless graves in all our cities of the 
dead; not till all the vast host that died that the country 
might live, and our martyred Lincoln shall arise and 
stand before the great Judge of all, and the books shall be 
opened, shall the cost of the war be fully counted. 

Let us hope that on that day of days it may be found 
that by the practice of virtue and the promotion of peace, 
and good will among men, we have proved ourselves not 
absolutely unworthy of their gift of life. To this end, as — 
veterans of war, let us not rest till the cry of the war- 
weary Captain of our host, Grant, shall become the law 
of the civilized world. 

“Let us have peace.” 
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